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The planning and loplementation of the Coaprehensive 
Career laucation Hoael for graaes K-ia (a 3-year project in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) is described, (The project's five major 
objectives were (1) to increase selff awareness of pupils by proviaing 
insight into their skills, potentials, and abilities which relate to 
the world of work, (2) to promote career awareness, including the 



professions, among project participants, (3) to provide opportunities 
for career exploration, {H) to pro'viae skill developaent in the 
business, metal, ana graphic coaaiunications clusters, and (5) to 
provide job placement servici^s and counseling for students upon 
leaving school.) Project aesignana coBponents discussed include 
general project design, staff dflvelop^ent, currlculua infusion, 
elementary career exploration in an area vocational-technical school, 
ninth grade career exploration program, vocational evaluation center, 
cluster program, computer basea career information program, sliae 
tape program, microfilm career injCormation program, job placement, ^ 
activities 1973-76, and organization ana participants. Project 
accomplishaerits are also briefly discussed. Third party and test/data 
evaluations are includea, and conclusions and recoaaendations are 
made for the three years of the project. The appendix contains the 
model,, rationale and objectives for career eaucation (K-12) , and a 
aiscussion of the James lussel Lowell School* s multi-image experience 
room ana its application to curriculum. (Tl) 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT 



The Coiaprahensive Career Iducation Modiel K-14 was a three 

(3) year federally funded project conduated imder Section 142 Cc)^ 
Part D of Public Law 90-576 oomBencing in June of 1973* The five , 
(5) major objectives were as followai (1) increase self^aware'^ 
nees of pupils by providing insight into their skills^ potentials 
and abilities which would relate to the world of work^ (2) To 
prOTiote career awarfenees^ including the professions/ arong project 
participants / (3) To provide opportunities for career eKploration/ 

(4) To provide skill developmant intthe business , raetal and graphic 
coiraaunications clusters, and (5) To provide job placement services 
and counseling for student^ upon leaving school* 

The procedures implemented to attain the; above ware many and 
varied* They included i classroom activities and simulations/ 
field trips / use of coisneraial career education materials ^ inter* 
school and intra*school exploratory activities ^ technology labs, 
vocational exploration and evaluation program, cluster programs 
in business, metals and graphic coB^inications , Vocational Infor-- 
mation Computer System (VICS) , Pennscript, ^^and Job placement. 
The procedures utilized in each school and at each level were de^ 
pendent upon the ongoing acti\*ities of the classroom teacher. This 
was done to assure that career education concepts would be infused 
rather than added onto the ragulHr school curriculxm* 

The project had many accomplisiOTents* Primarily CCEM K-14 
demcnstrated an articulated ihter-school, inter-level/ and intar^ 
discipline career education process within a major urban setting 
involving both public and parochial school students « Many of 
the reaistants which have heretofore prevented these processes 
ware surmounted by tactful use of local and federi^l resources 
available to the Director and his staff. Theoretical career 
education concepts were translated into action strategies for each 
segment of the population served, and implemented utilizing federal 
resources as catslyst* There was a 44% reduction in federal sup- 
port available for year two and three which was offset by support 
from other sources obtained by the Division of Career Education, 
This suppleinental support prevented a subsequent reeducation in 
project activities and accomplisbioants, . 

Evaluation of the project was performed by an independent 
Third Party Evaluator contracted per regulations from the U. 8* 
Office of Education. The major objectives of this project did 
not lend themselves to measurement since they were in conceptual 
rather than behavioral foCTn, An attempt was made for a fopppative 
evaluation in an effort to collect data upon which conclusions 
could be drawn. Mainly, the evaluation is of a process nature 
based upon information collected through numerous on-site ob- 
servations. Interaction between the Evaluator and project parti- 
cipants (Administration, staff, teachers and students), and 



project records; provided extensive data for analysis by the Eyal 
uator. 



Tha activities , aGcomplisImante and evaluations delineated 
in this report substantiate tha aucoess demonstrated by this pro- 
jact in providing valuabla inforination for continuance # expansion 
and rafinement of this^ and other efforts ^ for the educational 
benefit of the children of Philadelphia^ 
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State & Pro j act Numbers 
Titla ©f Project f 

Project Director f 
Applicant Organization: 



Total Federal 
Funds - Section 142 (C) : 



Duration i 



Site Inf OiTnations 



} 



Pennsylvania ¥361134 

Camprehensive Career Educi 
Model K-14 

Stanley B. Cohen ^ Directoi 
Career Education Planning 
and Deyelopnent 

School District of Philadi 
Parkway at Twenty-First St 
Philadelphia, Penna/ 19102 



5313,815,00 

July 1, 1973 thru June 30| 



The Philadelphia School System is the largest school distric 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Tho syetem is divided into eight 
separate districts having Its own district officer operating undi 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Schools. The systm ha 
a student enrollment of 289,039 and an operatiiig budget £ot 1974 
of $470,000,000.00. The racial make-up of our systOT is as 
follows I 62% Black, 49 Spanish spealcing and 34% all others. The 
parcahtage of edueatlonmlly disadvantaged students is approximate 
4S% and economically disadvantaged is approximately 37%. 

Description of ProgrMi t 

I. Administrative StEUCtiire 

■ ' ~ ~ "i " " "* -. ' . 

The Director of Career Education Planning and Developraent ha 
overall responsibility for the operation of the Ccnnprehensive Ca^ 
reer Education Model K*14 program. The Advisory Council for Voca 
tional Education of the City of Philadelphia which Includes re-* 
pr^esentatlves of community, business, industry and labor is utili 
in all phases of the planning and operation of the program. The 
Council reports directly to the acecutive Director of Career Eduo 
tion. In addition, a special advisory council has been organized 
for this program* / 
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II * Program Do si gn 



There are five (5) phases of development in this progr^. 
They are as follows: (1) To increase self ^awareness of pupils hy 
providing insight into their skills^ potentials and abilities which 
would relate to the world of work^ (2) To promote career awareness^ 
including the professions^ among program partieipantSi, (3) To pro-* 
vide opportunities for career ^ploration, , (4) To provide skill 
dev61opTttent in the business^ metal and comironication clusters ^ and 
(5) To provjde job placement service and counseling for students 
upon leaving school. 

Ill, Program Cemponents 

Overall Guidance and Counseling Emphasis ^ Including Self- 
Awaren ses . At titudes Toward W ork^ and Career Decision-Making Skill s 
§5I37mce and counseling activities are implemented at all levels^ 
Inside and outside the classroOTi envirormenty to develops within 
the child ^ a positive self-image^ positive attitudes toward work^ 
career awareness and acute decision making skills. Greater em-* 
phasis is placed on the child's relation with the world-of-work^ 
as the child prbgressee through school »^ 

ElCTientary Career Awareness — Career awareness are developed 
at the K-6 levels through a variety of activities and approaches. 
The children are exposed to careers through' in-^class activities^ 
mmmtingm with role models/ OTiall group discussions, "hands-on*' 
activltlas and integration of Career Eaucation concepts into the 
regular teaching program. Decision-making skills are developed 
through teaching technique which daily makes the child a de- 
olsion maker having to set up goals , I seek alternatives and choose 
his course of action, I 

Junior High or Middle_School Career Orientation and Biploratlon 
CaJ^Mif exploration at levels 7-8 has beeft expanded to involve tne " 
children in exploratory activities in the skills laboratory housed 
In the public school, The^World of Constructiou*' and '*World of 
Maatif acturing** is used to give the children in'^depth experiences 
within these two cluster.s. The children are also involved in 
weekly trips to the area vocational^technical school , where they 
are\paiired^ on a one to one basis^ with "hands-on'' activities. In 
conjunction with the above trips, the ch Idren also meet with role 
models at on-site locations* Students i^, 'the 9th grade receive 
training and evaluation using the Singer Vocational Evaluation Sy- 
Btmnm Ninth (9th) grade students are afforded a complete trade 
explorative program at the area vocational-technical school* These 
electives provide career activities. Job Preparation in Grades 
10-14 — Several approaches are taken for the inclusion 6£ coopera* 
tive education and work ^perience programs in the K*14 Career 
Education Plan, A newly instituted job guidance^ counselor funded 
under the Vocational Education Act^of 1968 is actively Involve 
in the development of resources through which students obtain 



employinent and serves as the major coordinator if or all work pro- 
grams within the school. In addition all counselors within the 
school have and will continue to participata in 'a staff develop- 
ment progrMt to help/ thCT more ef factivalv^ provide leadership in 
developing guidance proerairts for job-bound youth. These programs 
focus on helping students develop decision-making skill and how 
best to use these skills in educational and vocational planning 
and to assist in the detefflin^ion of which type of work exper- 
ience a student will obtain to best serve his education and voca- 
tional needs ^^ond the many eptibns are th€i following: (1) Work 
Experii^nce ^foglwis; (2) Cooperative Office Education;. (3) Dis • 



Plac^ent Xotlvltl^ — ^Job placement with "cooperative" em- 
ploy ers^^^^^¥ive~"sSTrrnfl eve lop for students leaving school 
l^eforS^rfia^ation and priority for placing students pursuing voca- 
tional curriculim, is accOTplished witji counseling and the use of 
i a job developer. 

The function of the Job Daveloper is to continue to develop ^ 
process and fill (1) jobs for disadvantaged studente^ — jobs after 

I school^ evenings, weekends, holidays, and suj^ier, (2) jobs of a 
tCTporary or. occasional nature, (3) jobs for current dropouts and 

/ current graduates in consonance with the efforts of the^ bureau of 
Emploj'niant Security. 

This program helps to provide a work eKperience for additonal 
disadvantaged students in the high schools. Major emphasis in 
plac^ent will be for those students who are pursuing a vocational 
currieulim. Additional efforts in serving students provides \a 
first vocational experience for many youths, hopefully stimulating 
interact for their taking related .occupational training in the 
schools. Career development is enhanced through th^se employment 
opportunities p 

Othe rs-Field trips and visits to a variety of work locations 
hasbeGn ^panded to grades K-8 during the 2nd and 3rd years of the 
program, Giyen the immediate nee^ for intenaive career exploration 
aptivities with appropriate counseling and follow-up activities of 
an. In-depth nature, it was. deemed reasonable to concentrate th^"^ ' 
resources of the first year on target population for maximum effec-> 
tiveness. However, the experiences and knowledges gained on the 
part of the staff as well as students during the first year, has 
facilitate its expansion during the 2nd and 3rd years of operation 
to include all studants in grades K-8. 

IV, Uni quci Features ' ' 

a. Introduction to vocations ^in the elementary grades had in- 
volve '•hands-on- occupational exploration for students* 

Implementation of revised curriculum for career development 
activities, , ■ 
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e . Individually prescribed , self-pacing laarning' packages de« 
veloped by a te^ indluding a vocational teacher and a basic 
learning skills teacher. \; 

d. \}0m of cluster concept for curriculiOT developinent. 

a. The interrelationship between pubric and parochial school 
students in weekly activities at their home schools, and also, 
at the area vocational*teehnical high school ^ 



PROBLEM AREA 

There is inQreasing conaern about the great nianb'er of high 
aohooi dropouts and graduates leaving school without adequate skill 
preparation, Therefore , it is important that a career education 
progrMn be developed to provide all students with career develop* 
ment experiences and occupational , skills preparation appropriate 
to their individual nee.ds as well 'as those of the labor market. 

A recent report prepared for the School District of Phila- 
delphia by the ^erican Research Corporatiori indicated the need 
to expand and revamp the vocational technical program (Mierican 
Vocational Research Corporation, 1971), The report stated that 
"46% of the graduates who did not receive vocational education 
might have or could have benefited from vocational education 
since they were available to enter the labor market immediately 
after completing high school." This indicates a large percentage 
of studehts who did not or. could not avail themselves of yocational 
or technical preparation or the opportunity to go to college,, and^ 
who were not provided sufficient vocational guidance during their 
earlier years in school. Coordination with, as well as assistance 
and support froia, public employment agencies is also a necessary ^ 
component df this process^ ^ ...^ 

The essential area in which a revitalization of the wcationar 
technical prograin must take place is curriculum. The curriculum 
of the future must liave as its major purpose providing flexibility 
for the student to change, his curriculum goals without suffering 
a major setback in his school programs* In order to achieve this ^ 
students should be provided/a basic technology and humanistic 
skills curriculdm. It should allow for majoring in a broad career 
cluster which enables the student to make a choice of vocations 
from a najnber of related jobs* More specificallir, the individual 
must be equipped with both the skillo arid a Broader conceptual 
background in a family or cluster of occupations so that he is pre^ 
pared to adjust to subsequent technological development in his 
field* 

.'The accomplishjnent of this goal -.providing individuals with 
job skills commensurate with their interests and abilities - is 
to be achieved by the total integration of the career education 
concept into the curriculim. Career education is a broad generic 
term which covers all those educational experiences which give an 
individual an opportunity to explore the various occupations^ in- 
cluding the professions^ develop maturity, and accept responsibility 
for planning his future* - 

Pred.\cting precisely how the concept of ^career development 
will ^evolve in the future is difficult. However certain elements 
of any career education program will remain constant regardless- 
of the economic changes as new and emerging pccupations are intro- 
duced. Among the concepts which remain central to any career 

■ . ' ' \ ' ^ 
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educatioR program are the followihgi attention to the student's _ 
self -concept, career awarenasB/ attention to the cluster concept^ 
and skill developitient through expetience in simulated and real sit- 
uations. These simulated and real eKperiehces are best .imparted 
through attention €6 occupational clusters i because clusters, com- 
posed of a group of, related occupational classifications //change ^ 
much more slowly than do specif ic, jobs. There may be changes in ^ ^ 
one area or job classification/ biit the cluster as a whole is . \ 
more stable, , / V / 

In addition to the focus on occupational clusters, /an. intern- 
disciplinary program^ of career develppment with greater | emphasis . 
upon career guidance as part of the curriculum is necessary, 
Carfeer Guidance is^ a process of great significance . in an individual 
general education. This process should include both sppcial ac- 
tivities organised and handled by the counselors and activities . 
planned by teachers from various disciplines. While a great deal 
of information about' careers can be transmitted in conceptual 
terms 7 it is felt that giving students ^hands-^on" experiences in . 
a career or area of oareers will better enable them to develop ; ^ 
their self r-awareness and to obtain a background of experience on 
which to base future. choices. It is possible to plan a series 
of vocationally relevent experiences which have meaning for the 
career developmeht of students , and certain, kinds of appropriate 
experiences can be defined for students at various levels of their 
growth. 

\ Thera are a niimber of comprehensive (K-12 or K-14) schools- 
based career education projects in progress throughout the^ nation, 
each focusin^^on general.. career education objective:g-^as well as 
needs indigenous to the particular location on which it is being 
implemented. JThe Center for Occupational Education at North 
Carolina State Uhiverslty has identified 41 school systems through- 
out the United states' which supposedly have innovative ^--12 career 
educatibn programs'' ^Hoyt et al.,/ 1972/ p.76) . Some of these 
will be briefly described here (the following descriptions are ad- 
apted from Hoyt et al, 1972, pp* 64-65 i and Smoker, 1971, ppJ 56"62) 

U.S. Office of Education (USOE) funds have been used by Del-^ 
awkre. to plan a conversion of all its school districts to a K^12 
career education program, hn early activity of the Delaware piro- 
ject has be^n the use of an "Occupations Mall" toprpvide a variety 
of occupatioiial training stations for secondary schobl students. 
Under U,SvO,E. grant/ JOnes County,. Mississippi, schools are serv- 
ing as a pilot site for 'the staite's eventual conversion to a com^ 
prehensive career education model. As in Delaware,/ the initial 
thrust in Jones County is in secondary education ,''J^rough an oc- 
cupational prientation program. Workshops, field trips, and sem- 
inars are providec3 for elementary pupils and teachers. 

North Dakota has instituted a U,S,0,E. sponsored K-i4 career 
education program in Bismark. This program includes career orient- 
tation at all levels, and cooperative work experience/ intensive 
occupational guidance and counseling, and job placement at the 
secondary level. 
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Huntsville, Alabama has implament©d a K^14 program of occu- 
pational information, guidanoe, and skill t:taining Involving the 
local Vocational Education Center and Huntsville Modal Citiaa, 
as well. as the public schpol system, ^ ; \ 

A ^comprehensive career education program. is being implemented 
in the Bridgeport^ Connecticut Public Schools, focusing: on the ca- 
reer ^cluster" and "career ladder^ concepts. This program is to 
provide occupational orientation and the use of industrial arts 
and home economics labs at the eKploratory and prevocational lev^ils, 
as well as vestibule training programs in industry for high school 
students and intensive job entry skill training to students about 
to leave school. \ ; ^ ; 

The District of Columbia is instituting a decentralized K-^12 
career education program/ with plans for eKtensive use of coopera-^ 
tiva efforts with business-^industry^governmeht , • 

In the Cobb County^ Georgia School System^ the emphases of : 
the comprehensive career education pro jectvithclude revision of 
the industrial arts curriculmn for career s^velppment activities; 
prevocational programs in human services ^ b^^iness , and distri^ 
butioni and a sumner intensive job entry skill training program* 

Similar comprehensive career educatibn prog with emphases 

dictated by local needs, are being planned and/or implemented in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa? Richmond/ Kentucky r Washoe County ^ Nevada; 
Peterborough, New Hampshire i Hackensadk, New Jersey (pre*-scho61 tq 
adult) r Lancaster, South Carolina; and Portland, Oregon. ^ ^ 

' .Comprehensive U.S.O.E* sponsored career education pr 
emphasizing the role of career guidance and counseling are currently 
being planned and/or implemented in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and on a statewide basis in Maryland, North 
Dakota, and Hawaii* , _ : ■ ^ 

Comprehensive career education projects funded by U*S.O,E* 
which are geared toward the problems of inner^clty education and ^ 
the education of disadvantaged youth, are being implemented in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts I Cleveland, Ohio; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and Tulsa, OklahOTia* ^ ' 

The efforts eKpended in these, among many, innovative career^ 
programs throughout the United States/: support the conclusion 
that the lack of adequate preparation of students for the jv^orld 
of wo rlc demands a solution of a coordinated career development 
program from grades K-14, in a single setting for maxiraumj ef f i* 
ciehcy* Youngsters must be given the opportunity as early ^s 
possible in their educational experienees to identify possible 
career choices and to prepare for one or more of these choices* 
In order .to/ effect maximum progrMi success, the findings of pre^- 
vious and current research efforts ,^^ill be reviewed and evaluated . 
for their usefulness in Philadelphia, . 
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OBJECTIVIS 



The five major objectives of this project w^res 

1* To Increase self-awareness of pupils by providing insight 
into their skills, potehtials and abilities which would relata to 
the world of work* : 

2* To promote career awareness/ including the professions^ 

among program participants, ^ 

' ' ' " . - ^ ... 

3. To ppevide opportunities for career exploration, 

4* To provida skill development in the business > matal and 
communications clusters * ^ 

5* To provide job placement services and counseling for 
students upon leaving school, 

Wiile the attainment of these ©bjectives is a long*range goal 
for every student of the School District^ the project focused on 
specific objectives at different levels. The awareness objectives 
(1 and 2 above) were employed at all levels (K-12) ^ the exploration 
objective (3 above) was OTiphasi^eia at the junior high levels (7-9)/ 
while the preparation objectives (4 and 5 above) were designed to 
meet the needs of students at the secondary levels (10-12) / ; 

The project management developed a three year objective 
based management plan in order that .project's activities would be 
implemented such that the five major objectives would be attained/ 
This plan delineates the specific management objectives for each 
year under four categorical headings (General^ Awareness^ Explor- 
ation. and Preparation)* s . 

.It should be noted that the management objectives foraied the < ^ 
basis for the USOE Perfppnance Revliw Vist for years 2 and 3 and 
were attained by the project administration and staff. 
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THREB YEAR MANAGEMENT PLAN £ 



COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K^14 
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GENERAL 
AWARENESS 
EXPLORATION 
PREP AMOTION 
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I 



^NERAL 

^ : . YEAH I ; 



1^ To devalop and implement darker .education activities / / 
in the following schools and 'gradesi ; - 
LoWll Bl^e.ntary,^;K, grade 3, 6 , ]Ji v / 
V Most Precious BlooS^;^^^^ 1, 3^ 7/ 8 V • 

Dobbins Area Vocatiorial TechnicaV ^ grade 9^ 1^, 11 

.2* To prpvide a monthly staff development 'sesoions for terchers 
involved . - . ' ' / 

" " ■ ^ " • ' ■ ' ^ '\ i ■ 

3. . To implement the; prdcedures neceeeary to attain the objec- ; 
tives far the CCEM K-14 proposal. 



4* To provide counseling and job placement services for/ Dobbins 
AVT Btudents, ^ ^ ' | 

5, To provide the School Diet riot of Philadelphia and|HEW all 
reports, etc, required by the "Grants Terms and Conditions," 



GENERAIi 
YEAR II 



1, To i^prament career education activities in the following 
schools and gradasi ^ ' 

Lowell' Sleinantary ^ K to 8 ? 
V . Most Precious Blood - K to 8 , \ 

Dobbins AVT - 9 to 12 ^ , 

St# Eli2:abeth grade 8 - 

E. Washington Rhodes.^ 6 teachers^ grade 7 s 8 

2. To provide a weak lojjg summer training session for taacheri 
involved in year I* 

* To provide bi-*monthly intern-school and weekly intra-*schb^ 
staff development sessions, ^ . : 



:3« To review and revise the procedyres and treatments used 
during , year 1 as a base , for year -II, , , ' 

4^ To provide counseling and job placement services, for Dobbin 
AVT students, ^ \- ' . ' / 

.5, To provide the School District of . P^iiadelphla and HEW 

ail reports^ ect, required by - the "Grants Terms and Conditi 

.6, To expand the CCEM K-14 program within the participating 
schools • . ^ . ^ , ^ ^ 
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MANAGEI^NT OBJECTIVES - ^^V. 

' III ■ GENERAL ■ ^ / 

1. To davelop and implement oaraer education activities in the 
following schools and grades i ^ 

BartrOTi High School 9 to 12 

Dobbins AW School 9 to 12 

Rhodes twiddle {15 teachers) 7 a 8 

L^barton Alterhativfe 10 , 

Lowell Elemantary Public K to 8 

Most Pracious : Blood Parochial K to 8 

2. To provide monthly inter-Bchool and weekly intra-sehool 
etaff develppment sessions, . 

3. To review and compile all procedures and treatonents used 
during year 1 and 11 >; " 



! = : . , . ^ . " 

4 . To provide counseling and job placement services for 
Dobbins.AreaVocatlonal-teehnical School. 

5. To utilize resources from tlie following prograins: 

- Vocational information Computer System CVICS) ^ 

- Consortium on Career Education with Ohio Statfe University 

- Slide Tape Programs developed by the Career Education 

Media Center 
Vocational Education, Information Network (vein) 

- Mobile Career pevelopnent Labs 

- Sound on Slide Curriculum Material 

- Penriscript v , = 

- Singer/Graf lex Vocational Evaluation System U 

6. To provide the School District of Philadelphia and HEW all 
reports, etc. required by the "Grants, Terms and Condi t ions." 

7. To develop a plan for implementation. Including a cost 
analysis for continuing this program. This plan' will be 
designed to vover a thr^e year time period. 

8.. To develop a viable pla^ for the inclusion of a post-secondary 
component into ccmprehjensiye career education. 

9. To provide a written analysis of the results, product and 
pgooe ss of^ the^jgde ^ failures and pro- 

posal for diffusing /the successful aspects throughout- 
Philadelphia Schools^ 
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AWARENESS 

1, To develop adapt and impleinent classroom aativitles at 
Lowell and^Most Precious Blood, .which promotes ^ 

Sel^^-^Awareness - > : . , ■ ^ 

Career Awareness 
Educatibnal Awareness 

Econbmic Awareness ; 
Decision Making , : 

Positive Attitudes 

2, To provide "hands on" activities and role simulations in 
the regular classroom structure* ^ 

3, To provide' small group counseling and discussion perlo^B. I 
for all students. . "■ 

4, To infuse career education concepts and activities into 
the regular curriculum structure. , ' ; ^ 

5, To provide speakers', field trips and audio-visual matei-ials 
for the students. 
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. AWARENESS ' : 

' . YEAR II ' ; ^ . , , ' , . ' 

1, To refine^ expand and implement clmssroom activities at - 
Lowell and Most Precious Blood which ■promotai 

Self^A^areness , ; 

Career Awareneas 
, Educational" Awareness 
Econdmic Awareness 
^ Decieion Making ' ' 

Positive Attitude - . 

2, To provide "hands on" activities and role simulations in 

the regular classroom structure, 

3, To provide small group cQuriseling and discussion periods 
, for all students, . ^ 

■ '■ • . 

4, To infuse career education concepts f^nd activities into 
the regular curriculum structure, ' ■ ^ 

5, To provide speakers, field trips and audiovisual materials 
for the students, " ' V , . x^i^ : 

6, To develop, with 4 acadCTftic teachers at Dobbins/ classroom 
, activities infusing career education concept into their 

regular classroom curriculum* 
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MANAGErffiNT OBJECTIVES 



YEAR III AWARENESS K-& 



1. To rafine, eKpand and implement claisroom activities at 

Lowell Elementary, Most Precious Blod Elementary, Dobbins Area 
^ Voo^teoh sohool, E.W. Rhodes which promote i ^ 
Self-Awareness . 

- Carear Awareness ^ 
-^ Educational Awareness 

^ - Economic Awareness 

- Decision Making . , , 

- Positive Attitudes 

2* To provide "hands-on" activities and role simulations in 
regular classroom structure* 

3* To provide small group counseling and discussion periods 
for all students* , 

4* To infuse carae^feducation concepts and activities into the 
regular curriculum structure* 

5* TO provide speakersV field trips and audio-visual materials 
for the students* 

6* To implement the activities developed during year II and 
revise and expand where necessary, 

7, To set up anCareer Materials Center at Most Precious Blood 
Parochial Elementary School and the Dobbins Are^u Vocational- 



technical School, 
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EXPLORATION 



Year I . . 

' -■ . ^ ' - 

1. To provide e^ploratidn experienGas in the 22 shops, it the 
AVT. scHool for h day a week for the two seventh grades /at - 
Lowell and grade 8 at Most Precious Bloods 

- ■ ■ <^ ' ^ .• 

2* To provide "hands-on" activities at the Lowell ^school % 
day a week^ for grades 7 from Most Precious Blood, 

3, To roster each 9th grade student to exploration experiences 
in the shops and vocational evaluation center at Dobbins 
prior to making a tenth grade trade selection , 

4. To provide every student at the Dobbins AVTS an oppOEtunity 
to use "VICS". , 



B. To provide 80 % of a counselor's time for- the ninth grade 
class at Dobbins. , / 

■ - . . / . • 

■' . . ■ ; ■ . .> 

6, To provide 3rd grade students at Most Precious Blood, small 
group exploration of the shops at the\AVT school. 
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EXPLORATION 



YEAR II 



1. To provide exploration at. the AVT echool for % day a 
week for the two seventh grades at the Lowe 11 and seventh 
and eighth grades at the Most Precious Blood School, 

2, To provide "hands on" activitias at the Lowell schopX# h 
day a week for grade 6 from Most Precious Blood* 

3* To continue objetive #3 from year I^ but to have the 

rostering of the shop exploration on the ranking of each 
student voca;tional interest obtained during the 1974 
admission process. 

4. To provide every student at the Dobbins AVTS an opportunity 
to use "Vies,". ' / 

5, To provide 80% of a counselor ' s time for the 9th grade class 
at bobbins. 

6* Tp expand objective 6 (year I) to include grade 5 at 
Most Precious Blood. ^ . ; 

7. TO interface the C*E. Activitias being developed by the 
academic teachers with the exploration actlyities already 
being ^sed by the vocational staff at Dobbins. 

8, To provide three simulations for classroom use^ jointly; . 
developed by 0. S, U* and S. P. 

9,. To provide exploration activities through the use of a Mobile 
Laboratory. t ; , f 
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MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 
YEAR III EXPLORATION 7-9 



To provide "hands on" acitities at the Lowell School , 
one--half day a week for grade six from Most Precious Blood 
School* ^ 

To roster the students^ in the Dobbins ninth grade class ^ 
based on the ranking of each one's vocational interasts 
obtained during the ainission process. 

To provide every student at the Dobbins AVT School an 
opportunity to use "VICS". 

To provide eight additional simulations for classroom use. 

To provide 80% of a counselor's time for the ninth grade 
class at the Dobbins AVT School* 

To provide exploration activities through the use of a 
Mobile Career Development Lab, 



PREPARATION 



YEAR I 



To provide a skill development program on the following 
clnstera: : 
Matals 

Graphic ^communioat ions 
, Cleridal , ''■ ■ \ 

To provide a^ tenth grade student saleoting participation 
in the cluster program diversified and specialized training 
within each cluster. . . 

To provide students in the Metali Cluster training for entry 
level skills in the following areas s 

Machine shop 

Welding 

Sheet metal 

Foundry practice a- 
Machine design , ^ 

To provide students in the Graphics-Communications • 
Cluster training for entry level skills in the following: 

Linotype , ' 

./Letterpress 

Hand-- compos it ion , 

Offset camera . ' 

To provide eleventh grade students in the Clerical Cluster 
with a laboratory type ahvirbnment uiing inaiyidualized 
modules of instruction for the development of entry level 
skills; ' ' 



PREPARATION 
YEAR 11 



.1, To provide a skill developemnt program in the following 
clusters I ' ' 

Metals - ' ^ ^ ■ . • ' . ^ 

Graphic-coiranunications 
Clerical , 

2, To provida a tenth grade student seleating paxrtioipation 
in the cluster program diverified and specialised training 
within each cluster* , 

3, To place the Metals Cluster students from year I in a shop 
of their choice for. specialization. 

To begin a new tenth grade Metals Cluster group* 

4, Specialization for the eleventh grade students participating 
during year 1* . 

Expand the cluster concept t© include all students taking 
printing courses*: 

5* To involve the 12th grade cluster in an office simulated 
experience* ^ 

To provide^ 11th grade students in the clerical cluster 
with a laboratory type envlrorunent using individualized 
modules of instruction for the development of fntry level 
skills* 
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MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 

YEAR 111 PREPARATION 10-12 



To provide skill development prograin in the following 
clusters i 

Clerical 
Metals 

Graphic/Coimnunioations 

To provide. a tenth grade student , selecting participation, 
in the cluster program diversified and specialized training 
.within each cluster. ' 

To provide job placement services for the students in the 
Metals Cluster from year II. 

To place the Metals Cluster students from year I in a shop 
of their choice for specialisation. . 

To begin a new tenth grade Metals Cluster group. 

To provide job placement services for students in the 
Graphic/Communications Cluster. ^ 

Specialization for the eleventh grade students participating 
in the Graphic/Coimnurtications Cluster during year 11* 

Expand the cluster concept to include all students taking 
printing courses. 

To involve the twelth grade Clerical Cluster in an office 
simulation experience 

To provide eleventh girade students in the Clerxcal Cluster 
with lab type environmant; using individualized modules, of 
instruction^ for the development of entry, level skills. 

To provide job placement service for the twelth grade 
Clerical Cluster students. 



IV. PROJECT DESIGN AND COMPONENTS 
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PROJECT DESIGN 
(General) 



ERIC .i .A . ... 



PROJECT DESIGN 
{Ganaral) 



EIiEmNTARY LEVEL (K-S ) 

The aletnantary S0hools involved in the project infused career 
education concepts into their regular classroom structure. The 
Lowell Elementary School utilised the servicas of a career edu- 
cation teMi (two additional teaching positions) who developed 
classroom activitlas and worked with the regular classroom teachers - 
oh a rostered basis* Infusion at Host Precious Blood School was 
done by the classroom teachers with . iiVput and assistance from 
the Career Specialist « The classroOTi activities at ftost Precious 
Blood School utilised additional resources from the Division of 
Career Education such as i Slide*-tape p|rograms^ Pennscript and sim- 
ulation modules developed in conjunction with the Alliance for 
Career Education, The Lowell School ^^activities were conducted in 
the classrooms^ technology labs and experience rodm by the class^ 
room teachers and career educatioh team« ' 

Students from these .schools participated in career oriented 
field trips to local buslneae and industry* The atudente from 
grades three to six at Most Precieiis Blood School also utilised 
the Dobbins' AVT School for tours and individualized shop ac tiv- 
ities; with the career specialist. 

Regular exploratory activities for two elementary schools 
consisted of the following? 

i ^ ^. ' ' ■ - ■ . ' ■ '\ 

1* Every Wednesday aftern6on the sixth grade from Most Pre* 
cious Blood and Lowell Schools would participate in career activities 
at the Lowell School* These ^ere conducted by the career education 
team utilizing Lowell's Technplogy Labs, 

2, Every Wednesday and Thursday mornings, students (Most Pre* 
cious Blood 7th a 8th ^ Lowell 7th grades) from the elementary 
schools would go to Dobbins AVT School and be paired with a Dobbins* 
student who served as a peer-teacher in tha shop areas* These 
students become involved In activities representative of the duties 
ai^d tasks perf ormed by pepple in the field for which the sho^ area 
offered training* Eve^^tudent was exposed to a different voca- 
tional area each week. The morning's experiences would be con- 
cluded with a large group discussion^, conducted by , the Career 
Specialist V 

3 Students of both schools >f^re taken on trips into the 
local work eoramunity I places of business have opened to the stu- 
dents i and parents and coirtmiunity people have served as speakers 
and even assisted with classroom activities* = . 
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SECONDARY LEVEL (Dobbins AVT School) 



Eve^ incoming ninth grade student at Dobbins is rostered to 
seven different shop areas for five weeks each. Rostering is done' 
by the coordinator and cateer specialist using the vocational re- 
quests of the students, at the time of application to the school. 
Large group and individual meetings were held with the students to 
discuss career plans, vocational oourse woek, and future educational 
plans. The fexpioratory activities mentioned above were supplimented 
by rostering each ninth grader to at least a week in the Vocational 
Evaluation Center. This center utilizes the Singer Vocational Eval- 
uation System,, a VICS Terminal, Pennscript, and career literature. , 
A full time teacher assigned to the program, supervises the center's 
activities. 

At the tenth grade level students whose career goals, are con- 
^sistent with the metals, graphic conmunieations and in the 11th 
grade level with business education clusters will participate in 
.^skill development activities of this nature. At the secondary level, 
attention will be paid to the changing concepts of skill development 
which encompass the development of occupational clusters and indi- 
vidualized instruction. - 

The Clerical Skills Lab is a program designed to prepare stu- 
dents for jobs as clerical workers. The instructional program 
takes place in a simulated office setting which provides students 
with modern off ice machines and audio-visual learning equipment. 
The students prepare for job entrance via individualized'^ instruc- 
tional packets which help them to acquire the necessary skills, : 
These skills are then put to use in a simulated office experience 
program which utilizes work-flow procedures for a simulated company. 

For students who elect the metals or graphic conmunieations 
clusters, exposure to the following shops over a one-year period, 
with specializations taking place at a subsequent period, will 
occur. Metals shops ares foundry, welding, machine shop and 
sheet metal. Graphic-Communications shops ares hand composition, 
letterpress, offset press, linotype offset camera and eommerical 
art. 

Metals cluster pupils in the tenth grade will spend 10 weeks 
in the foundry shop, 10 weeks in the welding shop, 10 weeks in the 
machine shop and 10 weeks in the sheet metal shop. In the 11th 
grade pupils will have the opportunity to specialize. Based on 
the job market and his career desires, the pupil will increase his 
skills in the selected area. The pupil will then participate in 
a, school-work program which will hopefully lead to full-time, em- 
ployment with his or her cooperative employer. After a metals 
cluster student has completed his lOth grade program, his progress 
will be evaluated. The coordinator of the shop in which the stu- 
dent wishes to spend his 11th and 12th years must give that stu- 
dent graduation credit for his 10th grade shops, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the trade coordinator to require the progress 
committee' to change the students' school records showing the new 
shop program 



Thm Job Placement componelit functioned as the central source 
through which students obtained full and part*time employment* The 
Job Placement Officer received calls made to the school by employers 
developed new employer contracts, and processed and filled both per-- 
manent and short tenn jobs. Additionally this person promoted and 
generated jobs in the Jbusinese coramunity through personal visits, 
telephone solicitation, coiranunity newspapets and contact with bus- 
iness organisations. This service was established primarily for 
the students participating in the Cluster Program but was opened 
to the entire student body at the Dobbins AVT School. 
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ccjffpHEpiv£ ckmm education 

1- To inerease self aTOrenesa 

2- To promote oareer a-wmreness 
3^ To provide earaer exploration 

4- " To provide skill development in business, metals, and gra^ic-cemmuniQations 

5- To provide job plaeement 



schcxj1£ and activities 



lUiT PRECIOIB BLOOD PAROCHIAL SCHU.L 



* 

K-S \ 



wmL ELaisNrARY school 




. 1- CurriGtUum Infusion 
2- Slide--Tapa Programs 
3« Fennserlpt 
4* Career Plarming System 

5- Simulation ModiJ^es 

6- Field Trips . 

7- Exploratory Visit to 
Dobbinis AVt School- 

J day per week for the ^ 
seventh and eighth grades, 
(grade 8- Sept* to Dec.N| 
grade 7- Feb. to May ,) ^ 

8- Exploratory Visit to the 
Lowell Elementary School by 
grade aJjc- § day par weak to 
use the Technology Labs with 
the sixth grade claaa at 
Lowell* ... 

9- ClassroOTi Use of CormnerGial 
Career Materials, 



DcaBiie 

AVT SCHOOL 



9-12 



1- 

2- 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6- 



7- 



Career Education Teani 
Scperenoe Room 
Technology labs 
Curriculum Infusion 
Field Trips 
Exploratory Visit to 
Dobbins AVT School- 
i day per week for th 
seventh grades* 
ScploratoiT' visit by 
Most Precious* Blood 
students, 



1* Ninth Orado Trade Exploratory 

Class* 
Z" Cluster Programs i 
a- Metals 

b-- Graphic Coftimtinications 
c- Clerical Skills Lab 
3^ Vocational Evaluation & 
' ^^ioration Center* 

4- Vies- Vocational Infomatlon 
Computer System, 

5- VEIN- Vocational Education 
Infomation Network 

6- Job Placement Officer 

7- Elementary-. &£ploration at. 
Dobbins . 
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.. . ^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' .■'/■ ; ■ 

. STAFF DEVELOPMENT c ■ - ' 

Staff Development was provided for the- teachers and adminis- 
trative personnel from the three schools . The inservice format 
involved large group sessions'" and individual conferences' witli 
temchers. The ro^^ of the project administration was to provide 
...^.inltomiation for implementation follow-up after the program's in- 
ception. Some of the considerations here weref 

*What is career education? . , , • "■ 

_. _ _ , I ■ 

*The nee4 forvcareer education . 
*rnBtructional strategies ' _ 

^ clasaropm activities 

- use of . speakers and field trips 

. 7^^ resource materials available 

' ■ - ■ ■ ^ " ' \ - - .. 

iectlveg development and lesson development 



*Incorporation and utilization of existing instructional 
packages , , 



♦Career ' Clusters 



*Organizating centers for career education based upon^ the 
developmental level of the child. - 



tach^hool was handled differently, at the James Russell 
Lowell Elementary Public School (K-S) there was a full time team 
consisting of four teachers, working with the rest of the instruc- 
tional staff.- This team, headed by the principal , met with the 
project administration and, staffs 'of the other project schools 
These , team members werB.--JmsYructed in the 'basic concepts of ca- ' 
reer education^nd-^he methods for classroom implementation at 
^e^ri^?.^^^^ levels. Additic.:allr, 'articulation betwoen the 
secondary and oleinentary levels was stressod to provide a conr 
tinuity between the experiences, at the area vocational-technical 
^cnool and the .sending elemontary schBol. Each teacher was 
proyided^ with visitation time at the AVT School when the elomcn- 
taryjEchool students wore., there . ' This experience, providod the 
teachers with an on-site learning experience. The Lowell El- 
mentary team memebers also conducted staff development sessions 
tor their entire faculity , to explain how they v/ould develop 
activities to be. used in each classroom, and this v;as followed 
by demonstration lessons and one to one conferences. In the. " 

• ■ 41 ' . 
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beginning the team conducted career education activities in each 
classrooin. The instructional processes , were < transferred to the ^ 
teacher and presently each teacher conducts""their own class ^ in- 
fusing, .career education concepts into their regular activities. 

^.Career education at the Lowell Elementary School was based 
, on the technology for children project and involved training the 
teacher so that ^Jiey acquired competencies related to the use of 
tools at all gradsi levels , Many of the projects which were pur^ 
sued, put the children in career simulations which involved them, 
in the roles of the workers. The activities were gerierated 
through a ^need analysis at the sahoo,l. Again this ^necessitated 
the teachers being trained as a management team which ^supervised 
the "life centered** activities of the students* 

'The Host Precious Blood Parochial Elementary School (K^8) 
utilized the existing staff of the schoql^for the inclustion of 
career education into their regular structure* Inseyvi^ce training 
at this school was initiated in tx^^o phases r an instructional 
phase and aninter-activie phase ^ The inBtructionai phase con- 
sisted of giving the staff a theoretical conceptual base for 
career education. The project adminiGtration provided each par- 
ticipant with the folloi-zingi . . - 

- A defination of career education . . ^ 

^ Tasks delinated by the proposal , - ^ ^ 

- An overview of the cluster concept ^ _ 

' ^ Sample activities and objectives generated by other programs 

- Procedures for /tlie development of behavioral objectives^ 

Sample formats for lesson developmejit 

^ Lists o£ . resources available to them (other outside locations 
books, pamphlets, ERIC searches ^ equipment, etc.O ^ 

The inter"=active phase involved v;eekly meetings between the 
teachers and the project staff and focused on the, instructional 
process in tlie classropm* Sample lessons i^ere demonstrated for 
the toachers and their suggestions for lessons were discussed 
and -evaluated collectively* This process allowed for a maKimum 
amount of experience impact for the teaching staffs which has . 
proved successful in changing the instructional emphasis for each 
teacher involved, Utili^ating the available instructional re= 
sources , the teachers were^ directed to develpp and try career ed- 
ucation strategies.* They reported back to the pro ject adminis- 
tration and peer group as to their * results , This interaction 
provided the basis for future one to pne sessions v;ith each of the 
participants* 
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. V Additionally the . AVT school vmm utilized as an extention of 
the home school classroom at all levels. Followup' strategies were 
planned for use at the homo school. 

Inservice training at the Dobbins Area Vocational- technical i 
School (-12) involved all aspects of the instructional staff, ' = , 
Sessions were' held to accomplish the following objectives^ 

VOCATIONAL TEAdHERS . ' ■ 

To develop instructional activities appropriate for eKplor^ ' 
atory visits by elementary students * / 

The approach was to present a lesson format and over^ 
view of activities to be undertaken by elementary 
students. . The establishment of "student teachers" was 
^ central to this process v/ith various prqcedures for 
their incorporation into the program, . 

To develop instructional guides which would allow a tra- 
ditional kVT school to use a "cluster approach" in the 
Metals and Graphdc^communications areas ^ ' 

' Two teachers were identified as the chairpersons of the 
respective clusters. Each was acquainted v;ith various 
curriculum materials and books that lent themselves to 
this concept. This involved the training of the tisachers 
in the use of materials which . allowed the student to ac-- 
quire skills on an individualized basis / 

To "develop a scope and sequence for a five week ^eKploration 
program in twenty-two vocational areas for the ninth grade 
students. ■ , ' ^ / / 

Each participating vocational teacher at the school was / 
given instructions related to the development of a total 
curriculum package. The individual activities and. pro- 
jects v/ere,then reduced to a scope and sequence illustr- 
V tive of the qvcrall five v/eek prbgram* ^ ^ ' ^ 

" ACADEJ lie TEACHERS 

To utili;?e instructional matorials, and to d%velop strategies 
for tlic infusion, of career education concepts into the regular ■ 
r uriculum. , . 

Fifteen teachc^rs v.^ero selected ^ representative of -the 
' variour? disciplines taught' at the schobl. Each parti- 
. cipant v;as given inserA^ice instruction related tot 1) 

The use of self-contained materials developed at ,Ohio - ■ 

State University and 2) strategies that v;ould emphasize 
; career education in their regular classroom activities. 
' ^. Ohio State Material provided a good beginning upon which'- 

each could expand th^ir plans to include a career education ' 

thrust 
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CURRICULUM INFUSION 
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; . COMrRKHENSIVE, CAREER EDUCATION' MODEL ^^14 

* - ' . -. , 

Murrell Dobbins Area Vocatiorial^.technical School 

James Russell Lowell Elementaxy School 

Most Precious Blood Parochial ElemeMary School 



, Infusion, of Career . Education -Concepts into Curricula Area 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model K-14 program 
has endeavered '.since its>conception to use 'an infusing pro- 
cess between career development concepts an^ subject area , 
disciplines, thus permitting a system which develops a rele- 
yancy of education. (Relevancy of education should, at this 
point, be defined as the degree of inter-action between 
school and the wqrld of work.) ' if we accept the basic pre- 
mise of career education that children' should evolve through"^ 
an iwarene.ss stage to an exploration stage, to specialization 
stage than this; will develop a useful and meaningful exist- 
ence in. the future for the children of /today 

^ ' '*v, \ ,y . ^ - ■ ' ' 

r . We feel that ;the techniques of teaching should not 
. ; changed but an iridut of occupational career' development 

should be infus4d.\lh the already accepted, successful 
;^;- .'Ourrula. \ - ' ■ ' ; . j - ■ . " 

The process of ' development for career-curriculum 
lessons seems to follow three basic steps: ': 

Selection of the skill content area to be covered, 
, which. Is a topic or performance object extradted 

/ , • from the subject curriculum, 

■ • . " ' ■ ' . ' ■ ■ • ~ „ , 
' .The selection of related, occupation (a) in which a 

^ person used the skills from the subject content area 
; . tile performance.pf his/her occupational duties. 

' ' . ' The classroom activities which incorporate the two. 

■ Please examine the attached occupational listings' re- 
lated to a specific subject area and an outline form using 

^ the three steps from above. 



ic ■■■■■■ • ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ 



ENTAREA, 



II) Addition and Subtraetion of 
m. 



I) Railing freducihi) to lii|her (lower) 



't3) Scale drawing 
. (4) Measurement ' 
(5) Area 

(fiiStatife-Graplis 



(7) Diiodeciinal System (base 12) 



ig decinial numbers 



EqiNyalents in liquid measure 
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RELATED OCCUPATION ' 



Accountant ■ 
;■ Bookkeeper, 



Cook 



rattsman 
Carpenter, Custodian 
Briclilayer 



Weather Forecaster 

Stock person 
Loan dfOcer(Bank) 

t 

Librarian ■ 



Naval Officer 
Airline Pilot' 



ir Programmer 
echniciin 



LIFE CENTERED (CLASSROOM) ACTIVITY 



Using accounting sheets, hove students 'add a series of' 
numbers, If credits and debits are separate^ have studejits 
find difference for profit or loss. '■' , i 



Die (naivej recipes. , . • ■ 

e a scale drawing of the classroom jchool, etc. 

Measure windows^ doorSi etc. for possible replacament, . " 

Determine the number of bricks needed' to complete a wall 
of a 'specific length and' height. ' ' * 

•Recording weather chanies in graphic form over a specifi.: 
period of tiiiie; ' ^ 

i quantities in terms of "poss", ''dozens" and "inn if, 

erest liven principalj rate and length 
of loan, . ' , . 

J Computing commission for a specific amount and rate of ■ 
^ commissidiii , ' ; 

A[ranpi library cards, or .books, using the Dewey Detfimal 
Syitem, 

Figure time didarences encountered on trips using a 1 2 and. ' ^ 
■ ,24:hour clock. ; .' ;\ I ' ■ . ' - 

Make a Flow Chart of the day's activities. ' ^ ■ ■ ' y, 

Comparisons of liquid measure-usin|cups, Mllons,iPinlii etc. ; 



1 ' 

SERVICE ' 



CiMiniAdjuiter ' 

j .uijilodiin 
I Tiddler 

j = , 
i ARislhedit 
' 0|iliinie|iriit 
'*>nool Attendiflce 
j Workf f . 
! Im Driver 



Wiiier 



. hmmt 
liiX CoUedtof 
fity Managers 



BUSINESyELLKG 



AutoPirtiSilianin 
Buyer 

jSaleimin) 
RealEitateSdasnafl' 
Route Sileiniin 
Auto Mufm 
Undifwritef 



m-COLLAR 
WORK 



A^unUnt 



wmm 

RIPAIMffiN' 
TECHNICIAN 



ContfOlk 
iyrtoTiekrtApt 
MkltM 

if 



Food Si 
fkati 
Workifi 



.QiamieilEip^f 



DefitilUbontory 
Home Emomlit' 



yd) 



Miteofolopt 
Omnoppk 



BroidcaitTioycin^ 
Hediriciin.r 



Ripmn 



M^peArcUtact/ 
Fetialgpt 
toeyof 
ftoiopt - 



Aftimfnef 



^stiiUbdfitOfir 





CULTURAL 



lib^AiiUnt 



mi 
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ELEMENTARY CAREER EXPLORATION 
■ IM AN 

AREA VOCATiONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
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CQMPREHENS I VE CAREER EDUC/!\T lp.N MODEL K- 1 4 ' ■ " ., ■ 

' " > ^ ' - ' \ . ' 

" . ELEMENTARY LEVEL ViSIT " 

' i ' ^ ■ at ^ " . 
'^ AREA VOCATldNAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

■ .' - .^'^ = ^ \ ' • • ■ ■ f , / . 

Dobbins Area Vocet I ona.l -Techn I ca I ScfVoo I • 
7th Grade Students Lowe I I E I emeritdry Schoo I w 
8th Grade Students Most Precious Blood Parochial School 



GENERAL DESCRIPTiON ' 

During each vlilt, which wILI be one and one-ha If hours long 

a sen I or Dobb I ns student wl I I be paired with an elementary^^ 

student* The a I ementary student w I I I be eKposed to the shop 

c I arises of thair Dobbins eouhter-part * 

OBTeCTI VES - GENERAL 

I, To provide each elefnentary student, an opportunity for 
a '•Hands-on" exper I ©nee , at the AVT . School * 

2 p To enab I e an el ementary. stu dent, / through partlclpatfon, 
to experience e high school structure, ' . > 

BEHAV I ORAL OBJECTIVES / P " 

For each shop the elementary student attends - he/she should 
be able to state , I n wr I tten f orm , ttie f o M bw I ng • . 

I. At least two (2) safety procedures In affect In 
each Bt^-^ 



2, If the work participated In Is clean or d I rty 

'3, At/ least o'ne\hand. too.l uied In the shop. 

4* At I east^ one rnach I ne- used In, the shop ^ 

5. At least three Jobs for which students within 
the shop acqu I re tra I n I ng * 
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E I enien.tary 



Leve I V i s i t 



The following Is alist of, specific activities and experiences 
the elementary student" w M I have t n each of the participating shops" 
at the Dobbins AVT SchooJ . 1 ■ ■ 



SHOP 



ACT I V ITI ES 



AUTO MAINTENANCE. 
CHASSIS SHOP 



■ BODY SHOP 
CQSMOTOLOGY 

BUS I NESS EDUCAT I ON 

TYPING : 

COMMERICAL ART 
CARPENTRY BASIC 



NDUSTRIAL ELECTRICITY 



FOUNDRY 

MACHINE. DESIGN 
PLUMBING 



1. Remove and replace an axlfe 

2. Using a lug wrench - remove and re-- 
p I ace awheel ^ 

1. Proper masking of a chHome strip 

2. Paint Preparation 

I , . P I n^cu r I I ng types and tschn i ques_ 
(Due to state I aW * act I V i 1 1 In 
this shop are limited)^- ^ - - 

Elementary student works along with 
the B.E. students In their shop 

Basic man I pu I at I opi of a manual type- 
writer keyboard ' 

Dra w i ng". of . a n I nter e st /su b J ect 

It Starting with a piece of .rough stock - 
the student^ through a hand process, 
will square the stock- us i ng p l,ane> 
ruler, square and marking 'gauge " 

2* Assist the Dobbins stud,ent with a 
' project ■ ' 

, I Theory and practice of Bel ! Circuit 
w I r i ng V ' \^ 

2 . Stripping of j n su I at I on f rom a' w I re 

3 . Sp r I c i ng o f wire p I g ta II and "T" ^ . 
splices < ' ' 

4. Proper soldering techniques with s pi Ices 

Making asand mold - to the point of 

casting . . ^' ' • 

Lay&ut of margin using a "T" square^'. 

Assembly. of small pipe fittings - usjng^ 
hand wrenches . ' . . / ' 

52 ■ ■■ . 



1 ementary Leva 1 V 


Sit 




' V, • - .» 


SHOP 


ACTIVITIES 


PRINTING 

dFFSET CAMERA 




1 , 

2, 


Making a negative 

Froiti the above neaatlve the e + uH^nr 
will make...a pos i t I-ve print 


LINOTYPE 




j . 

2. 


Settino of student's naniQ onxa 1 inn+v/nA 
Machine " \ 
Using a proof press ' , x. 


HAND rcpMPOS 1 T 1 ON 


1 . 

2. 


Setting of students name In Ludlow Xvp© 
Using a proof press ,^ V 


RESTAURANT PRACT 


ICE 


1 

2. 


rroper seTring of table \ 
Preparation of food 


' SHEET METAL 




1 . 
2. 


Cutting sheet metal with a shear 
Bendin.g sheet metal on a brake^ 


WELDING 
. _ .ARC, GAS 

\ 




1 . 

2. 


Proper use of safety equ I pment 
Demonstration of welding equ_Jprr\ent 
(The activity in this shop w 11 1 be 
limited to observation - du© to safety 
considerations). 
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NOTICES SENT TO INSTROCTORS REGARD JNG THE 
EXPLORATORY ACTIVITIES OP .THE ELEMENTARY 
STUDENTS, IN THEIR SHOPS AT THE AVT SCHOOL 
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SHOP TEACHERS -NOTICE 



J 



'ducation 
rade s 
Elementary 
o 11:08 a.m, 



We will be starting a new Comprehflnaive Career 
Progtam this week.,. Each Wednesday and Thursday 8th 
students from the Most Precipus Blood and the Lowel 
Schoql will be in your shop from approximately 9'35 
These students, are here at Dobbins^o gain backgrouhd" know- 
ledge for their future career choices. 

^; You will play host to no-more than two of these students 
at each visit. We suggest that you handle ^^hese car^ edu- 
cation students in the following manner: 



1. Pair th« career education student coming into you^ 
shop with one of your better shop student. 

• 2. Let the career education student play apprentice to 
your atudent. 

3. Try to provide the career education student with 
some "^Hands-on" experience in your shop area. 

^.^ Please prepare your class for the entry of a 
- "Elementary School Student" into the high school 
environment. ' 

Any problems that might arise should be inmedlately re- 
the Comprehensive Career Education Office hare at 
Dobbins, we are located in room 103, our phone number is 376 



We count on your anthusiastio cooperation for ; this program. 
Its success will ultimately help Dobbins. 



„ > ■ — — _ JOHN R ;miER 

Edward Magliocco ^^Ya^^^E^-^^, 



Project Coordinator 




DOBBINS AVT SCHOOL 
COMPREHENSIVE CA^ER EDUCATION 
MODEL K-14 



OGtober 5, 1973 ^ 



On Monday, Optober let, 
regarding visitation to your 
from the Most PreciouB Blood 



a notioe was sent to you 

shops by elementary students . 

and the Lowell El^entary Schools. 



PLEASE DO THE FOLLOWING i 

1* Identify one, or two, of your better shop students 
who will be assigned,.to work with the visiting 
students*^ ' 

2, Send the ahop studant(s) to room 103 at 9i30 a.m. 
to meat and escort the elementary students to the 
shop, each Wednesday and Thursday morning* Your 
shop student will return the elementary student 
to room 103 at lliOS a.m. 



THE ABOVE WILL OCCUR EACH WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE IS GIVEN . 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKKKXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX^ 

X - ^ . ^ _ : / ^ \^ K ^ 

X ' On Tuesday^ October 9tK^ I would like to meet X^ 

X.. the shop students who will be involved in this program ' X 
X . at 9 1 30 a.m. in room 103 for an orientation session , X 

X . : • X 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



Edward Magliocco 
Principal 



John Maier 
Project Coordinator 
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STUDENT RESPONSE FOBK 
COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION kpDEL K-14 



DATE 



STUDENTS ITAME^,, 



check school ( ) Most Precious Blood ( ) Lowell 

SHOP yiSITED 
Name of Dobbins . Student 



Please answer the following questilg^s-i 

1. Write at least two safety procedures you observed, 
(2) 

2. Was the work in the shop clean dirty 



3. Name at least ONE HAND TOOL used in the^ shop - 

4. Name at least ONE POWER MACHINE used in- the shop 

5. Name three jobs for which 'this shop offers training, 
(1) \ . ' . 

(2) 

(3) ' ■ \ ■ ■ ' 

6. Would you say this aho^ wai (aheck one) 
( ) INTERESTING ( )\N0T INTERESTING 

7. What did you do in this shop? • - 
( ) watched other students work 

( ) worked along with other students 
( ) worked alone 

.( ) nothing " \ 
( ) ^tlier - please explain. \ 
* Do you want to go back to this shop (\ yes ( ) no? 



\ 
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TRADE EXPLORATORY 
TX . ■ 



-^Chinose Proverb^^ 
"IhGor^andlforget" ' 
'M SOQ i and I roniembGr" 
"1 do, and ! undorstand" 

Trades Exp ! ora t I on (TX) Is an orientation prog ram d.es i gned 
to placo a student into eight d I f f eront shop exper 1 encos w i th i n 
the' first yoar of his/her high school education at Dobbins* 
Three of the shops are those of the student's choicej while fhe 
remaining five are selected by the TX Coord I na tor in order to 
give each student the greatest variety of experiences posslbre. 
the student is then asked, at the end of this first year, to . 
select lhaareain which ho.wishesto receive ektensfve train- 
i ng for a future vocation. 

J u st i f t CO t I on for an occupational brlentatlon program at 
The early high school level Is associated with ihe needs of 
"this ago group. Youth at this age are required to make crucial 
educational decisions which will have an . important Influence 

on their later occupational life, ■ 

. t ■ ■ ■ ," . ■ ■ 

■ Many students at this age lack first-hand knowledge of 

the wor Id of work; therefore, they needeKperiences which will 
supphy t h I s . know ! edge bot h d i rect I y and vicariously. they 
have not had bppor.t un i t I es to o><p I ore tho i r . capab i T i 1 1 es in 
various ereas under a variety of si Nations; therefore, they 
need opportunities to se I f -appro i se their emerging potentials. 
This, age group is characterised by a lack of self-confidence; 
a need tlien, is for ex periencos" which tend to build self- 
ansuranco in the developing persona! Ity, ^ 

The "TX" prdgram, thrqugh a total Involvement within a 
variety of experiences, attempts to respond to the needs of . 
it's students and lay a solid foundation of understanding 
from v/hich ihey will be able to select speciflc programs in 
' preparation for a future occupation, ■ 
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9fh Grade Trade Exphrcfory Program At 






AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 



« AIR CONDITIONING & HEATING 

• ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHICS 

• AUTOMOTiVE MAINTENANCE 

• BAKING 

• BUSINESS EDUCATION 

• CARPENTRY 

• COMMERCIAL ART 

• COSMETOLOGY* 

• ELECTRICITY 
•iLECTRONICS 

• Not Avaifsblo to ?}h Gradd Sfudentt - ^ 



« FOUNDRY PRACTICE 

• INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
•MACHINE DESIGN 

• MACHINE SHOP 

• PATTERNMAKING 

• RLUMBING 
t PRINTING 

e RESTAURANT PRACTICE 

• SHEET METAL 

• WELDING (GAS AND ELECTRIC) 



EXPLORE 


PIFFERENT VOCA^ 


EARN 


.... A Standard High 




TiONAL Areas in The 




School DrpLOMA 




9th Grade 






SPECIALIZE 


.. In A Chosen Vocation 


PREPARE 


For a Rewarding 








Career i 



For information visit Dobbins Area Vocatlonal-Technieal School^ 
Twenty-Second Street at Lehigh Avenue, or call BA 9-6800 
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VOCATIONAL EVALUATION CENTER 
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COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K-14 
^ VOCATIONAL EVALUATION CENTER 



Mi SS ION ^ ■ .. 

i,l The Voca 1 1 ona I ' Eva I uat i on Center provides the ninth 
grade pdbblns students hand s-on , eKper I ance I n ten (10) 
distinct trade areas. These expe r i ences are provided 
thru i nd I V I d ua I i zed aud 1 o = V I sua L, p rog rams on ten (10) 
S I nger^Graf I ex work stat Ions . The students are given the 
opportunTty to; comp I ete the ten Jobs and. their performance 
on each job is evaluated and' recorded . ^ 

1*2 The" ef feet of the hands-on experience In the evalua- 
tion center upon the Dobbins student. is to provid© hlfn. ^ 
or her with a,f irmer base^^for their, career dec I s I on . The 
student performance 'data CO I I ected J Is used +o verify 
student shop choice. Students who have shown poor per- 
formance in a shop area are counseled to areas In which 
they e^h 1 b I t,ed h i gher performance. . 

1*3 The Vocational Eva I uat I on Center also Includes the 
Dobbins V=l CS term 1 n^i ! • VICS (Vocational I nf brm^at lop thru 
Computer Systems) 1-5 a computerized pareer Information . ' 
sysjem. The VICS term.Inar Is ma de a va I I a b 1 e to all stu- 
dents as requested*' \ 

k - . ■ ■ ' . . '■ - . ' 

OPERAT I ON * , \ 

2. I Ninth g rade student s are demand scheduled for Voca- 
tional Evaluation, as space Is available In the evaluatloh 
center* The student norma I I y spend s from I 3/4 to 2 1/2 hrs, 
completing a job In the evaluation center for a total . of 
ten da y s . . 

2.2 Eighth grade students- are scheduLed Into the eva I uat i on 
center during their weekly visitation at Dobbins^ to comp Le-- 
ment career awareness thru hands-on Jobs. The elementary 
students are not evaluated*' , 

2.3 V I CS t.erm i na I u se (time) is requested by individual 
students, or arranged by counselor recomendat i ons • 
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i^^ca+ional Evaluation Center 



2.4 Student recoTds^ a re ma I n ta i ned for all transactions 
There is a file folder enclosing all evaluation reports 
and a summary sheet for each ninth grade student" served , 
Vies records are maintained and stored within t^he computer 
system* They are retrievable at the terminal. 



3. FAC I L I TY \ \ , 

3,1 The Vocational Eva I u at I on ■ Cent e r Is located in room 
512 at Dobbins AVT School. The room contains: - 

I - Dr a f t i ng Sfa 1 1 on < 

I " E! act r lea I Station 

r -^Plumbing Station . 

I " Carpentry Station * 

T - ^Ref rM gernt 1 on/A I r Cbnd 1 1 1 on I ng Stat I on ' 

'I 

I -Solderd Welding Station 

I - Of f I ce Pract 1 ce Stat I on . \ ^ 

I = S^heet Metal, Station 

I - Food Preparation Station 

I - Small Gasoline Engine Station . 



For Dobbins Students 



it 
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CLUSTER PROGRAM 
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THE CLUSTER PROGRM! 



This component was intended to revitalize the vocational ad-- 
ucation program by implementing a curriculum that can be used by 
all area vocational-technical schools in the Philadelphia area. 
This utilised a cluster curriculiam that best prepared our stu*- 
dents for a technological society which is ever changing and thus 
requires a variety of skills which relate to a cluster of occu^ 
pations* Each sub^component of the pr^rsim worked in concert 
with and utilized the resources of specific progrMns and agencies 
in the vicinity of the metropolitan area which share related ob* 
jectives and activities or which have something to offer to voca^ 
tional education, *■ 

Students that had expressed an interest in the metals/ graphic 
communications / or business areas were selected to participate in 
the cluster program. They were given indiyfdualiEed instruction 
in a skills development program during their 10th grade year* Stu- 
dents had the opportunity to develop, salable skills in a variety 
of vpcational areas ^ within a cluster, that would enhance their 
eraployability . \ ^ 

At the tenth grade level students whose career goals were 
consistent with the metals^ graphic-communications -and in the 11th 
grade level with business education clusters participated in skill 
development activities of this nature. At the secondaary levels 
attention was paid to the changing concepts of skill development 
which encompassed the development of occupational clusters and in- 
diyidtrtrti^ed instruction. 

The Clerical Skills Lab progrOTi was designed to prepare stu- 
dents for jobs as clerical workers. The instructional program 
took place in a simulated office setting which provided students 
with modern office machines and audio-visual learning equipment. 
The students prepared for job entrance via individualised instruct 
tional packets which helped them t^o acquire the necessary skills. 
These skills' were then put to use in a simiilated office experience 
program which utilized work-flow procedures for a simulated company. 

For students who elected the Metals or Graphlc'^cogmunications 
Cluster ^ exposure to the following shops over a one-year period/ 
with speciall^^ations taking place at a subsequent period , occurred. 
Metals shops were i foundry / welding^ maohine shop and sheet metal. 
Graphic-communications shops werei hand compositon# letterpress i 
offset press, linotype, of f set camera and commerical art. 

Metals cluster pupils in the tenth grade spent 10 weeks in 
the foundry shop, 10 weeks in the welding shop, 10 weeks in the 
machine shop and 10 weeks in the sheet metal shop. In the 11th 
grade pupils had the opportunity to specialise. Based on the job 
market and his carfeer desires, the pupil increased his skills in 
the selected area. The pupil then participated in a schools-work 
program which would hopefully lead to full-time employment with 
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his or her cooparative eiiiployer. After a metals cluster studant 
had eompleted his 10 grade program^ his prograse was evaluatad. 
The coordinator of the shop in which the etudent choose to spend 
hie llth^ and 12th years would give that student graduation credit 
for his ioth grade shops. It was the responsibility of the Trade 
Coordinator to require the progress Committee to change the stu- 
dents' school records showing the new shop progrMa, 

For students who elected the Graphic-communications cluster 
exposure to the following shops over a one and one half year period 
with specialisation taking place at the subsequent period* Those . 
shops were hand composition^ letterpress^ offset press, linotype, 
offset .camera and coranerical art* Pupils in the tenth grade spent 
10 weeks in hand composition, 10 weeks in letterpress, 10 Weeks in 
offset press and 10 weeks in linotype. In the eleventh grade, the 
students spent 10 weeks in of f set^camera and 10 weeks in coimnerlcal 
art, and 20 weeks in the shop of^'^heir choice. In the twelfth grade 
pupils had the opportunity to specialise. Based on the job market 
and his or her career desires the pupil increased his skills in 
the selected area for 40 weeks. The pupil then participated in a 
school work program which hopefully lead to full-time emploi^ent. 



Students were enrolled for person-^centered vocational train- 
ing rather than stratified grade l^evels . The objective is to pre-- 
para for emploianent or further education* Guidance services in*- 
eluded assessment, evaluation, placement services and follow-up. 

Using the Skill Mastery Sheets, as reference, a method of 
instruction was utilized that provided enough material to suf- 
ficently cover the subject areas within the ten weeks alloted* 
This allowed for the cycling of instruction for each new group of 
students (without interfering with the regular vocational students 
in the class) and provided for individualized self -paced progress* 
The teachers were asked to suggest various methods that would ac- 
complish the stated task objectives indicated by. the Skill Mastery 
Sheet* Generally there were several approaches that were effectivet 

1) the use of individualized Audio-visual Sound on Slide curri- 
culum material developed by the School District of Philadelphia i 

2) use of textbooks within each shop area, supplemented by practical 
experience through projects; 3) the use of a peer teaching tech- 
nique where an advanced student assists a cluster student; 4N)^small 
group roster ing giving the students themselves an opportunity to 
help each other; 5) small group discussion periods with the cluster 
chairperson* The most successful method was the implementation of 
the Sound on Slide curriculiOT material in the Sheet Metal Shops 

and Machine Shops. This material allowed . the students involved to 
cover specific activities at their own pace and not require the 
attention, of the instructor, except for questions and supplemen- 
tary instructions. It should be noted that the implementation of 
this material was limited to those two shops due to the unavail- 
ability of units for other shop areas within the Matals and Graphic- 
communications Clusters* The reaction to the individualized 
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materials was favorable from the instructdrs and students involved. 
One of the teachers who had originally expressed a hesitation for 
using the Sound on Slide units ^ became enthusiastic about their 
usefulness after using them. 

The changing of the structure o£ a vocational classroom is 
difficult to say the least, but through the efforts of the cluster 
chairperson and the teachers involved this was accomplished. Much 
of the burden for the success of the prpgran rested on the shoulders 
of the chairperson who performed many varied duties such as student 
selection, rostering ^ small group discussion leader , curricultam or-- 
ganizer and facilitater, recording grades, trips and final shop 
placement* 
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CLUSTER COMPONANTS 
10 - 12 

MKTALS 

GRAPHICS 

CLERICAL 
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' '• ■ COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K -ll 4 

I • , _ METALS CLUSTER 



AREAS INVOL VED IN THE' PROGRAM ; ■ . , . , 

" Sheet Metal - A. Newsham, room 5 17 (Chairman) 

_ Fou.ndry - G. Smith, annex, bidg. . — -J 

Welding - A. Ambrosanoj room 425 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ' \ ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

Machine Shop H* Grossman, room 519 
Machine Design - W* Haury^ room 511, 

GENERAL SCHEDULE FOR CLUSTER S TUDENTS ■ 

yti ' Each group of students^ w t H 'sKper l^nce training In each of 
the shops for one report pferiod during the fanth and eleventh 
grades* Specialization fn.^the shop of .thePr choice will con- 
stftute the last segment of the I r c I uster ^tra I n I ng .du rrng this 
s> time, AM shop time spent in the twelft*h grade will .be In the 
"area of specl a I I zat i on which the .student has chosen. 

A.- SKILLS Tp BE LEARNED I N EACH ;0P THE SHOPS . 

I , Sheet Meta 1 . / . . , ' 



a ^ Safety^ proced'ures , / \ 
b* Work with others 
'c* Interpreting sketches and written orders 

d. KnawIedgeofmetal characteristics 

e. Operation of bending and forming machines 

f . Operation of cutting machines \ . / 

g. Development of bas I c patterns _ ^ 

h. Shop organliation ^nd procedures 

I * : Fabr I ca 1 1 on of atr hand I ing systems 

J. Introduction to all phases of pattern development 

2 • Fou nd ry . ^ 

a. Safety procedures In the foundry 

I, To wear steel toe shoes and long sleeve shirts 
=2. How to blow sand away from eyes 
3*^ Correct way to lift, faend and turnover mou i d 
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Metals Cluster 
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b*' Pourf^ng procadures -"'^ - ' ' 

I Correct equ ipment and >jow to wean^ it 

2;* Correct way to pour mould 

3*^ Correct way to carry molten, metal ' 

4, What to do In case mo I ten meta I busts out 

5* Correct way to get rid of excess metal 

procedures _ \ ■ \ . 



c . Mo 


u id 1 


ng 


1 . 


How 


to 


2. 


How 


to 


3. 


How 


to 


4.' 


How 


to 


5. 


Ho'.'/ 


to 


6. 


How 


to 


7. 


How 


to 


8'. 


How 


to 


9. 


How 


to 


10. 


How 


to 


1 1 . 


How 


to 



m i X s a n d 

make simple flat back mould 
ma ke cb r es 
u s e c o r e s 

make' two part jobs 
make floor Jobs 
make floor Jobs 'with cores = 
gate rlson ^and part jobs 
make hldden\part Jobs 
ahd c I ean Jobs 



/ 



use grinding wheel and sand-blaster 

We I d I ng 

PART I , Oxy-acety I ene Process 



Or I entat ! on \ ; / 

^ I 

\. Oxy-acety I ene welding defined. 

2* Brief history of process* 

3. Identrfylng potential hazards. 

^* General scope of \p.p I I cat I on . / '/, 

5, Opportun It I es j n trade (mot I val- 1 on ) 

6, Welding terminology. 



/ 

/ 



Unit A. - Assemb I I ng and \sett I ng up equIpment^ 

U Safety precautions* ' ^. ^ 

2. Funct I ons of regu I a tors , hoses^ torch* 
3* Properties of oxygen any acetylene. 
4* Safe andproperhandling of cylfnders* 
5,AdJustIngpressures. 

Unit B. - Lighting and adjusting torch. 

1. Study of neutral, ca r b u n Iz I ng ^ oxidlzjng flames 

2. Backfires, flashbacks, - causes and corrective 
mea s u res . ' . 
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Unit - Adjust! ng regu lators, 

l» Function of itegulator screw . - \ 

2. Opening and closing of cylinders* = ^ 

Unit ^ Torch ma n I p u I at I on . ^ ' 

I,, Proper method of holding torch 

2. Position and motion of torch. ^ 

3* Carrying puddle without filler rod, ^ 

4, Laying be.ads with a filler r^-^N. " ' - 

5, Angle-of rod In relation to angl^ of torch. 

6p Travel speed, -.^^ > ^ ■ 

Unit E. - Related Instructions - (lecture and/or demonstration) 

' / .. ' ^ ■ ' ^ 

I. Test I ng for I em ks , - 

27 Select i on of f I I I er rod ^ . . 

3* Importance of keeping welding .area clean ' 
4. Impor.tance of wearing proper clothing ^ 



PART i I * Arc Welding 
Or I entat Ion : 



v 



1 * Arc weldlng^ defined* 

2 r rSc^Dpe o f a p p I f ea t ro 

3* E^P loyment opportunities (motivation) 

4, Safety precautions 

5, Welding terms specific to arc welding 
Un'lt Ap ^ Machines and .equipment 

1 » D, C*, mach I nes . - 

2 , A * C # mac h r ne s 
3; Recti f lers 

4; Cable (g round-e lectrode ) * 
5* Elec:^trode holder 

Un It - E I ectrodes 

E60I 0 ^ 

:E60I2 \ ^ t 
Po I ar i ty" factor 



Unit C* - Personnal equipment 

I J ; Face s h I e i.d (1 ns'ert I ng ' & remov I ng dark g I ass ) 

■ '. ■ 71 - \ ■ . 
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2, Importance of WearJng a) work cap, b) work ihlrt & 
pants with no cuffs, c) work shoes^ d) gauntlet type 
g I oves . . 

3* Safety glasses. 

Unit p. ^'Essentials for proper we i d I ng/f p rocedu res 

1, Cprrect 8 I ectrode slie 

2, Correct current 

3, Correct arc length //' 
A* Correct travel speedy f 
5 - Correct e l ectrode -a ng I e / ^ ' 

Unit E, ^ Adjusting machine / 

1, Sett I ng des 1 rad polarity swifch 

2, Setting control unit for deSitred amperrag^e-r'^'^^ 

3 , Turning o n *^ switch, . J_ 

Unit F. - Striking an .arc 

1. Tapping method ■ ' 

2, Scratching method. 

Unit G p ' = Running short beads, ' > 

Unit H* Running continuous beads* 
Unit I, Weaving between two' (2) stra I ght beads , 

' ■ „ . ■'■ V ,, ^- 



4 Mach I ne Shop 

f ' . ' '■ " ■ _ 

a* Safety proceedures \ 

\ , Eye protect Ion 

2. Shoes and. clothing 

3, Machine guards 

b. Good Housekeeping / 
I * Too I crib ca re 

2, Keeping equipment clean and oiled, 

3, Keeping floors clean of dirt and ol 



c 
d, 
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Reading simple two view drawings , / 
Reading and using a ^ale (ruler) and micrometer 
I, turning to fractional diameters 

■ . ■ ■ 72 



Metals Cluster 



2. Turning to decimai diameteri 

3. Chasing a thread to fit a quage 



■ « « « 



e. Setting up an engine lathe for 

1. Turning (tool grinding) 

2. Threading 

3 . Grooving ^ ' . 

4. Chamferfng 

f . Setting up aJ^shaper 

1. Machining a work'-piece- square and to size 

2. Checking with a Eolld square 

g. Uaing layout toolB - 

1, Combination square 

2. Protractor ■ 
3 • Soriber ? 

h. Using hand tools 

1,. Haituners . ' . 

2. Prick and centre punches 

3 - Scribers . .. . ' . " 

4 , Hack saws (also power) - 

' i. Surface grinder 

.; 1. ^ Wheel dressing . ^ / 

2. Flat grinding ' 

j. Simple drill press operation 

k* Do-^all handsaw "^7 ^ „ 

1. Welding a bandsaw blade ' 

2. ' Some. contour sawing ■ ' . . 

5. Machirie D^^sign - Based on one (1) report period in 

Machine Design. Assiming no- previous drawing experience 

^a. Use of scale and other instruments . ' 

-b. Basic drawing (lines , ' drawing^ guide^ construction.) 
Lettering (vertical gothic capitals) 

d. Applied geometry (arcs in angles, -^tc.) 

e. Orthographic projections (3 view drawings) 

f. Dimensioning.'^ n 

Student with previous drawing experience, will be given a 
brief review and continue from demonstrated level of skill. 
Safety preGautions are not applicable to this trade. 
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STUDENTS NAME: 
DATES: FROM 



IQOK # 



TO 



SHEET METAL 



s 


u 







































a . 
b. 
c • 

f . 

i . 

j » 



Safety proGedures ; 
Work with others • [ . 

Interpreting Bketches and written orders 
Knowledge of metal characteristics 
Operation of bending and forming macHines 
Operation of cutting maahines * 
Bevelopment of basic patterns 
Shop organization and procedures 
Fabrication of a ir handLing _ jsy_s t^^ 



Introduction to all phases of pattern davalopment 



TEACHER C0MI4ENTS; 
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Teacher Signature 
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STUDENT. NAME; 

dates: from_ 
foundrV , 



BOOKS 



TO 



U 



a 



u 



A. 
1.. 
2. 
3. 

B. 

IT 
2. 
3. 



1^ 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 
0/ 



Safety procedures in the foundry " ' 
TO v/ear stell toe siioes and long sleeve shirts 
How to blow sand away from eyes 
Correct way to:iift, bend and turnover mould 

Pouring prdcedures 

Correct, equipment and how to wear it 
, Gorrect way to pour mould 
Correct way to carry molten metal . . ' 
What to do in case molten metal busts out 
Correct way to get rid of excess metal 

Molding proc'edures ■ - 

How to mix snad , 

How to make simple flat back mould \ 
How to make cores 
How to use cores 

How to make two part jobs ' ' 

How to make floor jobs 

How to make floor jobs witfi'^cores 

How to gate rison and--i^rt jobs 

/how to ma k e . h iddjii-tf^r t— j ob s — '— — — i^^-^:^.^^^ 
How to degate^affdT clean jobs 
How to usWgiinding wheel and sand-blaster 



TEACHER COMMENTS: 
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Teacher Signature 



METALS CtiUSTRR 



STUDENT NAME! 
DATE: FROM 



BOOKf 



TO 



U 



s 



u 



U 



PART T . OXY-ACETYLENE . PROCESS 
Orientation I 

1, pxy-acetylene welding defined 

2. Brief history of procass 

3,. Identifying potential haEarda 
^/General scope of application 
5. Opportunities in trade Cmotivation) 
6* Welding terminoiogy 



UNIT A — ASSEMBLING. AND SETTING UP EQUIPMENT 



IT Safety precautions 

arr Functions of regul^ hoses torch 

3, Properties of OKygen and acetylene 

4* Safe/ and proper hahdling of cylinders 

5, Adjusting pressuree 



UNIT B — LIGHTING AND ADtTOSTING TORCH 

1, Study of neutral^ carbuni^ing, oxidizing f lames^^" ■ 

2. Backfires, flashbacks^ - cause and corrective measures 



UNIT G — ADJUSTINg REGUIiATORS 



Function of regulator screw 
2, Opening 'and ""closing cylindari 



UNIT D\ TORCH MANIPULATIO N' ' , 

1, Prbper method of holding torch 

2. Position and motion of torchv 

3., Carrying puddles without filler rod 

4, Laying beads with a filler rod 

5, Angle of rod in relation to angle of torch 

6, Travel speed. 



UNIT E — RELATED INSTRUCTIONS (LECTURE Airo/OR DEMONSTRATION ) 



Testing f o r "leaks 
Selection o£ . filler rods - 
\importance of keeping welding area clean 
Importance of wearing proper clothing 



TEACHER COMMENTS 



Teacher Signature 
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METALS CLUSTER 



student name; 
dates; prom 



BOOK# 



TO 



u 



(j 



_PART II ARC WEIiDING ■ N.^ 

g rientatlon ' ' ■ '; ' ^ 

1. Arc welding defined 

2. Scope of application ' 

3. Employnient opportuhities {mdtivation) 

4. Safety precautions * 

5. Welding terms specific to arc weld.ing 

UNIT A — - MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 



D.C. rnachines 
2. AvC. machines 
Rectifiers 

Cable (ground-electrode) 
Electrb'de holder 



3. 
4. 
5. 



^J_^i UNIT B ELEC TRODES 
i IE6010 



rS 1-6/ tWIT G PERSONNAL EQITIPMENT 



IE6012 



npolarity factor 
I 



u 



^. Face shield (inserting & removing' d&k glass) ' 

i. Importance of wearing; work can wo^k hS<W r ^ 

■ work shoes, gauntlet typfe gills. ^ ' P^nts with ho euffi 

3. Safety glasses - 

r ^ PROPER. WELDING PRQr^r^rm.. 

2 
3 
4, 



u 



Correct electrode size 
Correct. current 
Correct arc length 
Correct travel speed 
Correct electrode angle 



UNIT E — , ADJUSTING MACHINE 



1. Setting desirea polarity, switch 
J., Setting control unit for desired a 
3. Turning "on" switch 

UNIT F -■ - STRIKING AN ARC 



mperage 



Tapping method 
Scratching method 



77 



PART II ARC WELDING (continued) 



U 



UNIT G — RUNNING SHORT BEADS 



UNIT H — RUNNING CONTINUOUS BEADS 



UNIT I -- WEAVING BETWEEN TWO ( 2 ) STRAIGHT B EADS 



TEACHER „ COMMENT : 



Teacher, Signature 
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STUDENT NAMES- 



BOOK! 



> DATES FROM 



TO 



S 



f-lACHINE SHOP 



SaCety Proceadureis 



1. Eye protection 

2. Shoes and clothing 

3. Maohihe guards 

Good Housekeopinq 



u 



1. Tool crib care 

2. Kaaping equipment clean and oiled 

3. Keaping floors clekn of dirt and oil 

teading Simpla two (2) view drawirigs . 



Reading and using a scale (ruler) and micrometer 



1* - Turning to fractiOMl diameters 
2. Turning to decimal diameters 
3* Chasing a thread to fit a gauge 

Settincr up an engine lathe for*/. 



u 



1, Turning (tool grinding) 

2, Threading 

3, _Grooving 

4/ Chamfering ■ ' \ 

Setting up a nhaper 



Jl.^ Machining II work-piece square and to -size 
2, Checking with A solid square 



u 



Using layout tools 



S 



1. Combination square 

2. Protractor . 

3 . Scr iber 



(J Using .jjinnd tools 



1. HarfDHiers 

2 , Prick and centre punches 
3 * Scr iters . 

4. Hack saws (also power) 
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MACHINE SHOP (eontinued) 



s 


u 


Surface grinder 






1. Wheal dressing 
2» Flat grinding 

Simple drill press operation 




XL 


s 


u 


Do-all bandsaw 




.7 


1, Welding a bandsaw blade 

2 , Some contour sawing 



TEACHER COMMENTS 



\ 



Teaoher Signature 
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SHOPS fNVOLVtD IN PROGRAM i 

Hand Compos i 1 1 on , room 526 - R, Krug CChafrman) 
Letterpress, room 528 - j\ Jones 
Offset Press, room 528A - C* Nevlson. 
Linotype, room 530 - R. Hahn ^ , , 

Offset Camera, room 518 - M* Bunder ' 
Commercial Art, room 6 [7^.^ S, Harmari - ^ 

GENERAL SCHEDULE FOR EACH STUDENT I N THE COMMUN I CAT I ONS CLUSTER i 

Each. student will be In one of four (4) shops for eaoh report perJod 
(10 weeks) in the tenth grade. They will be In the other two shops 
for one report each during the first halt of the eleventh grade. 
Specialization in the shop of their choice w I I I const I tute the I frst 
segment of t he I r c l.u iter training* / . ' ^ - 

SKILLS TO BE ACQUIRED IN EACH SHOP)g - 

A, HAND COMPOSITION 



2 
3 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 
8. 
9, 
10. 



Safety procedures 
Work with others - take 
Follow written Instruct 
Set type by ha,nd 
Pull proofs on- proof press 
Proof-read using correct proof 




and carry them out 



marks and 



act as copy ^holder 



student 



Correct errors fn type set by an other 
Operate . mach I ne set Ludlow Type 
Distribute hand-type 

Operate Repro Press for reproduction proofs 
Name and i den t i f y d I f f erent f am I I I as of type 
when they should be used 

Operate saw for'cutting spac I ng mater I a I s and, make-^up 



12, 

B. LETTERPRESS 



faces and know 



Jobs 



I 

2, 
3\ 
4. 
5, 
6. 



Safety procedures 

Work^ with others - take orders and carry them out 

Follow written Instructions 

Lock-up type fn Chase for prrntjng 

Operate and feed a Chandler & Price Job Press 

Use wooden and metal furniture In locking form and proper 

useof quolns ' ~ - 
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CJOster 



■ ' ' ' 
7. Pack pness for running different types of paper 
, . 8. Make ready for running ha If -tons 

9. Ma I ntenance of press Co I I I ng , greasi ng ^ etc. ) 

10, Scoring stock for^foldjng ' ' ' 

11. Knowledge of. type, paper and Ink specifications 

OFFSET PRESS . \ 



2. 
3* 

5. 
6. 



and o'arr^ them out 
250 i 



7. pp© 
8 nk 




Safefy procedures . 
Work with others -take orders 
Follow written Instructfons 
Operation of Multllith Press 
Malntenanceof samepress 
Knowledge of offset Inks and papers 

Davidson Offset Press and Maintenance 
eaning of offset press rollers and b 
operations for paper and card stock 
of printing plate before running on pj 



ration of 
I ng and c 
9,/ Paper 



Care 



cutter 
and use 



D. /LINdTYPE 



Safety procedures 
Work with others - take orders 
Follow written I nstruct i*ons 
Cleaning of a Linotype Mach 
Preventative ma I ntehanca^..^/ 
L i notype Mach f ne 
L Inqtype Mach 1 ne 



of 




Operat I on 
Operat i on 
sequence ) 
Operat Ion 
Know I edge 
Reme 1 1 1 ng 

Care- and maintenance of linotype matrices 



(keyboard^ 

(mach I ne operat f on and casting 



of 
of 
of 



low S I ugger 
d I f f erences 
type meta I 



between Linotypes an 



J Intertype Machines 



E. OFFSET CAMERA 



I* Safety procedures 

2, Work with others - take orders and carry them out. 

3, Follow..wr f tten instructions 

4, F I I m deve I op I ng process 

5, Making of. brown line proofs 

6, Use of i Ight table ' 

7, Ei ements df, pi ate-ma k i ng 

8, Preparation of chemical solutions for deve I op 1 ng / 
9: Lining of forms for camera \. / 
0. Use of repro proofs 

I . Use of pasti-ups ^ 



EKLC 
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F. COMMERCIAL ART 

K Safety procedures 

2. Work with others - take orders and ca rry them out 

3. FolLow written instryctldns 

4* Art background - emp has i s .on design and mechanical drawin 
5, Use of art tools and media 
=6, Knowledge of all artist's equipment for various Jobs 

7. Draw and paint [ I I g strat I on s 

8. Knowledge of rep roduct f on equipment 

9* Knowledge of relationship between artist and printer 
10, Lettering*- knowledge of different lettering designs 
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commtchTtom cluster 



U 



STUDENT NAME 
DATES FROM 



TO 



tLAND CO MPOSITION : 
1* Safety procedures 

2, V?ork with others - take orders and carry them out 

3, Follow written instructions 
4 * Set type by hand 

5. Pull proofs on proof press 



6 //Proof ead using correct proof marks and ant as copy^holSer 
7* Correct errors in type set by an other student 
8* Operate machine - set Tjudlow .Type 
9, Distribute hand-type j 

10, Operata Repro Press for reproduction proofs 

11, Name and identify different families of ty^j^ faces 
and knew when they should be used 

12, Operate saw for cutting spacing materials and make^up^^obs 
TEACHER. COMMENTS 



/ 



ERIC 
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Teachers signature 



. C0MMUHICATI0N5 CLUm'HR 

' ^sTUDmr^nmrn' ^'-^'^^'^^^^^^ - . 

DATES FROM ^ TO 

LFTTEnPRESS • 
J . Safoty procedures 

2. Work with others - take orders and Garr> them out 

3. Follow written instructions 

4. Look-'up type in 'Chase for printing 

5. Operate and feed a Chandler & Price Job Press ' 

6. Use wooden and metal furniture in locking form 
and proper use of quoins 

7. Pack press for running different types of paper 

8. Make ready for funning half-tons ^ \ 
n. Maintcnanco of prfiss (oiling, greasing, etc..-) " \ 

16. Scoring stock for folding , ' \ 

11. Knov.'ledge'of type, paper and ink \specif ications \ 
TEACHER COMTlEIiTS ' , . \ 

\ 
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COMMUNICATIONS CLUSTER 



TO 



u 



sVul";:nt name 

DATES rROM 
OrFSET PRESS 
1 Safety procedures 

?. V.'ork with others - take orders and carry them out 

3, Follow written iriotructions . 

4. Operation of Multilith Press 1250 



BOOKi? 



5. Ma'intcnance of same press 

5. Knowledge of, offset inks and papers 

7. Ooercition -of Davidson Offset Press and Maintenance 

5. Inking and cleaning of offset press rollers and blankets 

9, Paper cutter operations for paper and card stock 

10, Care and use of printing plate before/ running on press 
TlACHER cohments . / 
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Teacher signature 



COMHUMICRTIONS CLUSTER 



TO 



S a 

















\ 






















- - 




- 





STUDENT NAME 

DATES FROM 

LINOTYPE ' , 

1* Safety procedures 

2* Work with others - take orders and oarry them out 
3. Follow ^pitte u instructions 

U.caearing of a Linotype Machine (daily maintenance) 
A Prevent at ive maintjeiianGe. 



6> Oparation of Linotype Maching r " 

\^ ^ ' ■ ■ — 

'7, Operation of Linotype Machine (machine operation and 
casting sequenQe) 

8, Operation of Low Slugger 

9, l^nowel^dge of differenceB between LinotS^pes and Inte 



c Much: 

J 



TEACHER COMMENTS 
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teacher signature 



COMMimiCRTIONS CLUSTER 



STUDENT NAME^ 
DATES FROM 



TO 



s 


u 











































COMMERICAL A RT ■ - 

1 . Safety proGedures 

?. Work with others - take orders and carry them out 
3. ]'c» ,low written instructions ^ 

U, \rit background - emphasis on design and mechanical divu; 

U s e -of — a r^^-t oolrs ^nd^^medi3:'^^^^— ^ — ■ — ^ 

6t Knowledge of all artist \s equipment for various jobs ' 
7, Draw and paint illustrations . ^, 

8* Knowledge of reproduction equipment ^ 
9p Knowledge of relationship between artist and printer 
10* Lettering - knowledge of different lettering designs 
TEACtlER COMMENTS ' ■ 



Teacher signature 
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The Clorical Skills Laboratory (CSL) program is a two^yoar in(li\idualiF.ed instruc- 
lionnl program in which students acquire skills with the aid of self-pac^ materials: 
inKtnictiqnal modtUes, correlated audio-visual programs, and a variety of equipment. 

The course is offered for a two^period block of time oh a daily basis. In this ln« 
_ nnvntivc format and mth the use of self spaced modules, the students acquire skills 
aimilar to tliose offered in the traditional classes in Clerical Practice, Typewriting 
and Office Practice. 

Currently, the CSL program, Is offered in the junior and senior years of high sehooU 
As part of this two-year sequence of learning, students m the senior year CSL are 
.Rrovidedj^dWbi.A^ 



The physical layout of the lab is a mcrfel of a rt al business office. Each lab has 
individual work stations that accommodate 24 to 30 students. The teacher of the lab ' 
is considered a *^manager^^ or "director" of instruction, rather than a transmitter of 
iniormation as in a traditional classroom. \ 

JUNIOR YEAR— During the Junior year, students work with self-paced, individu- 
alized materials. These packets of Instriiction are set up in small modules that 
teach specific tasks. 

The student in the lab first takes a pretest in a specific area of instraction. ITiis 
measures what the student already knows or his level of performaneo in that area. 
If the student meets the eriterion-referenced standards (CRS) for these tasks, 
permissipn Is given to bypass the module and proceed to another area. The v " 
student who does not meet the CRS on the pretest must learn the tasks he is being 
asked to do from the module* Upon completion of the module, the student takes ^ 
a posttest to measure the amount of learning that has taken place. 

For the student y/ho has difficulty with the reading and/or the activities in the 
module or who cannot meet Uie CRS after taking the posttest, options are provided 
for alternative methods of learning. These methods of presenting material include 
films trips, movies, allries and cassettes correlated to the modules. 

Topics covered in the modules and other media are in tine areas of fypewriting, 
clerical practice (stock clerk, payrqll clerk, sales order alerk, office cashier, 
etc, ) and office practice (adding macWnes and calciaators, duplicating equipment 
and office procedures). , \ \ 



\ 



An iniportant feature of the self-paced iirfivldualized modidei is that the student 
who IS absent can return to class and pick up his work at any time. 
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Emphasis is placed on the devel^ment qf acoeptable work habits and business- 
liko attitudes expected by proflpective employers. Each student's work is based 
cm his own career objective at^ stardards of vocational competency. 

ThL\ prorcquisitG for the Junior Cleilcal Skills liaboratory Is Uie acquisition of = 
basic skills on the ^pewriter. 7^ 

8 K N IOR YEAR— TliQ aini of the Senior CSL is for Hludents to develop vocalional 
i iiiipntcncy and prepare for job placement through the use of modules, affective 
mntgri'il« and the Simulated Office (SO) program. In the SO, senior students 
opnratc their own model business and do the paperwork that is actually done in an 
office* Realistic features include application for jobs in the simulated office 
based on students ^-interests and abilities; use^ o 

time clock; payment for work by payroll check (simulatedp of course); and students 
serving as managers^ secretarleB and clerks, A major goal of the Senior Gierical 
Skills Laboratory' is the placement of graduating students in entiy^level jobs re- 
late to their business career objectives. 

Emphasis in the SO is placed on teamwork^ sense of responsibilify ■ attitude toward 
work and to others^ and to other appropriate work habits* The flow of work helps 
each stodent reoogni^.e the impopt^ance of his job in the overairefflcieht functioning 
of the office* 

The prerequisite for the Senior Clerical SklUs Laboratoij' is the knowledge of 
typing, filings clerical skills and the use of adding, calculating and other office 
machines^ At the discretion of the teacher^ those skills which have not been pre- 
viously mastered In the Junior Clerical Skills Laboratory may be acquired by 
permitting^ students to complete apeciflc individualized modules In the Senior 

CSL. ; 



COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL I 4 



CLERICAL SKILLS LABORATORY 



GENERAL , , ^ 

The Clerical Skills Laboratory is an in d I v i d u a^l i z ed a p p roac 
^^.^-^^^^^.^^^y.^.^..^^^-^^ h" rcrai Tv© ^aTi d c^ompiTtat lonal skills to high 

schoo! students^ I hu two-^yaar sequence of learning is cul^' 
mina + ed by the officf? simul at ion project In the senior year. 



JUNIOR CLER ICAL SKI LLS LABORATORY 



Topics covered in.thiscourse: . 

1, Development of social patterns, work habits, attitudeu 
.and 'other values consldtred necessary f or successf u I 

functioning in the business environment 

2, Communication skills (oral, written) 

3, Typewri1jngskj|ls 

4, Preparation for clerical areas such as payroll, filing 
. . and stoe k . con t ro I t,hrough the use of programmed mat- 
erials (packets or modules) . 

5, Use of the add i ng' mach i ne and calculator 

6* Use of the spirit duplicator^ machine, and 

photo cop i er 

7. Skills necessary to obtain an entry level clerical Job 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES - ' 

Specific performance objectives, a re spelled out ineach'of the 
inciviau^jiized instructional modules^ 

■ liywinq are some eWamples of, ithese performance bbjactly,©^. 
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The student will be able to * 

K Demonstrate the abil^Ity to type r minimum of 25 nwpm 

' 2. Identify the parts of_the typewriter 

3, Demonstrate the ability to proofread^ erase^ and make 
any correct i on s to §cj^}^y_§ perf 't^^t cop^y..._^ 



4* Demonstrate the ability to type many types of business 
forms . 

5. Show proficiencyin typing letters and envelopes 



SENIOR CLERICAL SKILLS LABORATORY 

Topics covered in this course; 

\ , Remedial work on basic skills (via Junior CSL pac ket s ) 
a ^ Bas 1 c S k i I Is: . 
I * F i II ng ^ 

2, Typing letters and forms 

3 , Compu t i ng . 
4#Machineoperations 
5 , Eng l i sh u sage 

b * C l e r i ca I S k i I I s , 

2, Job orientation 

3. Preparat i on f or Civil Service Tests and other employment 
tests and Interviews 

/ 4. Outside Job p I acement--af ter school^ on school/work pro- 
gram, andupon. graduation 

5* Typ i ng— and/or machinQS project for llhdlvHdual work at 

anytimeduringthe term (suchas Hamilton Practice Set ^ etc*) 

6. Tapes, t ranscr i pt I on pract I ce , and compos I ng letter s to 
work on communications skills ' ^ 

7. Tejephone trai.ning (switchboard and/or intercom) 

8. Affective deve I qp;7ient via visits to I ndust ryj. guest 
speakers, or --adbption" of individual Cleri-cal Skills 

. Lab students by business' people for the students' so- 
cial arid career development- during the year. 
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lerical Skills Laboratory 



PERFORMANCE OBJ ECT IVES 

This is the specific level of performance the student must do 
to s.ucceed (or pass ) I n th I s c I ass : 

A, Continue with objectives of the Junior CSL _ 

B. Objectives of Office Simulation 



Termlna! Performance Objectlvei To enable the student to 
participate In office procedure^ routines, and work flow 
whlchoccur In the buslnessofflce. 

Course Objectives* The student should be able to perform 
thefollowing: 

a. To integrate sklllslearned in previous business educa- 
tion courses and^ to move from Individualized learning 
to the "teamwork" concept. ■ \^ 

b. To define the f u net 1 on I ng of the following areas: 

(1) EKecutlveArea 

(2) Sales Department . ' ■ ^ ' ' 

(3) Purchasing Department 

(4) Bookkeeping Department 

(5) Outside World 

c. To define the various duties of clerk, secretary, and 
■manager* ^ ' ' . 

d. To be able to calculate and type Information on various 
business forms, which are used in each area, 

e* To be able to communicate words and Ideas to fel low 
workers and to people who represent the outside world, 

f. To be able to work toget her-^f hat Is, to be able to 
take criticism given constructively; to be able 1o 
fol I >w > d I rect I on s given by other studfents; and to 
work cooperatively with other student s . ; 

g. To develop proper work habits and positive attltuc^^M 
towa rd wor k, ' ' 
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Wnat is Proiect VICS? 



Vies (Vocational Information through ConipuCer Systems) is an on-line^ 
j^tudent pporatcd, guidanco information retrieval system. VICS is a computer-assis tad 
propram whoTP students accass information through reinote teletypawricers located In 
LliQir cuun.soiors' officua. Tliu tulcitypes are connoctod by telephone linefi to a 
central computer located at the School District of Philadelphia's Instructional 
Computer UHntar* 

Funaed by the Vocational Edi^ation Act of 1968 and through the .Depart men t„^^^^^ 

Education of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, VICS is /a cooperativa projact of the 
Division of Instructional Systems, the Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, 
and the Division of Carear Educatloi^ of the School District of Philadelphia, 



VICS has the following objectiv 



6 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10, 

11, 
12. 



To offer current, accurate^^ and local career and occupational information 
to all Philadelphia high school students with emphasis given to the 
disadvantaged student, \ " ] 

To provide school counselor^ and teachers with current occupational 
information with which to work, ^ 

To assist students in evaluaiting occopatlonal opportunities in terms of 
their own interests and abilkties. '/ 

To present the concepts of Jbb family, career clusters, and career ladders 
arid their significance in occupational planning. 

To direct students to local sburces of post-high school training and 
sourceg of financial aid, \ 

To keep the occupational Information up to date and reflective of the 
aceds of the Philadelphia labar markat. 

To make the retrieval of infpr^patlon automatic, and basically student 
operated, \ 

To knep statistics for each eel 

pacterns of its students, ^ 

To provide teachers with source^ of information that will assist them in 
relating school subjects and programs to the world of work. 
:Td relieve couselors and teachers of the tedious and time consuming tasks 
of cpllecting, analyzing, classifying and updating the many sourfcaa of. 
occupacional and educational infArmatlon. ^ ■ 

To offer job-bound and drop--out itudents information on local employavs 
for certain occupations in the vicH data bank. 

To offer counselors, teachers and other school personnel a computerized 
data bank of local health, welfar^ and social agencies. 



iool that reflect the occupational interest 



^] information in the VICS occilpatlonal briefs was written by 

rjriadelpiu. high, school counselors. As th^ program is geared specifically to the 
Ihiladelplua labor markt>t, much of the information was ob talned . through mail-outs, 

^ ipor unions, busine'ss, and industry. 



phone calls, and pGrsional visits to local la 
Inft^rmatiou on each occupacion is brok 
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en down as follows: 

A. Definition of the job along with itts D,0,T* number 

B. General Duties 

C, Related Jobs . ■ ; . ' - ' 

D, Questions students may ask directly pertaining to the occupations 

^ ; - • . '\ \ \ / . ^ 
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1* Educational requireTnents 

2. Recommended high school courses 

3* Interest factors 

4* Personality factors 

5, Physical factors 

6. Where the job is* done 

?• Where in Philadelphia the Job is done 

8, Current pay for/ the occupation in the Philadelphia area 

9. Benefits, WDrking conditions ^ advantages and disadvantages 
10. Chances for advancement — =- ^-^^ 

llv Future and nationally 

12*^ Local training facilities and tuition fee, if any, 

(Includes university college, conmunity college, junior colleg- 
apprenticeshlpi on-the-job, MTA/trade-technlcal , and. private 
business school training.) 

13. Scholarship and financial ald/'inf ormation , 

14. Schools outside of the Philadelphia area and whom to see, write 
or call for more information. 

Each student has up to forty ^fnutes of terminal time pfer appointment. 
Tlie student receives a hard--copy pr4^t-out of the information he requests. 
Information can be - accessed through several methods: 

a; Direct Access, ("A|^Track) - Students who know what occupation they 
wish to explore referred to an of f -line "Alphabetical List of 

Occupations." Tlfe, student finds the job and its identifying number, 
types the numb^et into the computer, and receives parts A,Bj-and C 
mentioned abov'ey The computer then asks if the student would like 
to ask any qLiestions. If the reply is "NO" he is directed^.to other 
occupations J ir "YES'S he is directed to the fourteen questions ' 
listed und&r part D above. ("Yellow List" See Appendix C) . He may 
ask, any or all of them, 

B. indirect Access 0**H" Track) ^ This approach is for students who are 
not sure what occupation they wish to investigate. The computer 
fiist explains to the student how occupations can ^e classified into 
areas of Interest and educational.^ requirements nectessary, f or entry, 
(VlCS).uses an adaptation of Anne Roe's classification system). 

The interest areas are: . , 

li Service ^ , ^ 

2, Business ^ selling " ■ " 

] 3. Wliite , collar work ^' ■ 

.4. Engineerings, traded technical and fnechanical work 

5, Outdoor 

6, Science . 
/ 7, Cultural " ■ ^ 

8, Arts and Entertainment 

The educational levels are r '- ' " 

1, College training beyond the Bachelor's level 

2, Four years of college Bachelor ' s/degree 

3, Assoclace degree or two year ' trade/technical programs 

4, Apprenticeships j trade/technicar p'rpgrams ^ and business school 
programs less than 2 years li^length , ' 

5, On--the^Job training / ' ' 



(i* HpL^clal Lrnining 



Alter receiving a deauription of each interust area and oducational 
level the student chooses ine from eacH category and inputs his 
choices* The computer then prints out a list of occupations from its 
mamory that matches the two requirements. 
C* Information on post^high school training, scholarshipp and financial 
aid ("G" Track) - This track gives only infomation about post-high 
school training, financial aid, and where to get mora information for 
a particular occupation* 
D. "Job Search" ("B" Track) - Job-bQund and drop=out studenca can receive 

an extensive list of local employers for designated occupations. The 
< list includes the employer's sme, address, telephone number and a 
list of employment skills and educational requirements necessary for 
entry level positions,' Armed with this list, the student has a head 
start on finding employment in his desired occupational field. The 
/ computer memory can supply lists for the entire city or for the 

• student's own neighborhood* ^er 4,000 employers are on file with 
more to be added* ' 

Any information system must be reliable, accurate, and up--to-date. The 
updating capability of VICS is one of its strongest features* Updating is 
accomplished in a mattef of seconds once the new information is verified. Hiere 
is no time gap between receipt of new information and its availability to stddent 
users* All of the information in the data banks is updated at least once a year, 
and in many eases more often than that^ Important changes are made immediately. 

Statistics pertaining to student usage., occupational interests, educationa'i 
aspirations and other factors are generated bi-weekly in the Computer Center. All 
counselors receive individual sunmaries of the investigations of all their students 

\ " ■ . ■ - " 

All students are asked to take a short questionnaire administered on-line 
after they finish their first VICS interaction* This aids in refining and 
assessing the program and offers suggestions for new occupations to be added to the 
data base, / 



/ 

/ 
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SLIDE TAPE PROGRM i 

i 

i 




SLIDE TAPE PROGRAMS 



The slide tape programs are synchronigad audio/visual 
programs which cover many occupations within sixteen 
(16) specific cluBters* TOese can be obtained for 
use within the School District of Philadelphia^ thr- 
ough . the Audio/Visual Media' Center, J. P, Kennedy 
Center for Vocational Education, 

The following is a description of how they were used 
by Sister Maureen Walsh at the Most Precious Blood 
Elementary School in conjundtic|h with her reading 
program. Also enclosed is a cdpy of the slide/tape 
request form, which details the scope of the programs 
aya liable. 
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OBJECTIVE I To integrate career awareness into an 
academic schedule. 



PROCEEDUREi 



Within the academic schedule^ one hour of reading 
is planned for eiich junior high class every day^ 
For an hour of reading, the individual class is 
divided into three groupa, all working at their 
own pace. One of these groups, A, has scheduled 
private lessons throughout the day with another 
reading teacher on an individual basis, but most 
are present for reading activities and are respon* 
sibla for completed assignments* Group A, then 
does not have a speaial time within the hour for 
group reading instruction. That leaves two groups, 
B and C, a half hour each for reading instruction* 
While instructing B, groups A and C have the 

opportunity to complete necessary assignments and 

I ■ ' 

to choose to observe the slid6-tapa program and 

/ 

listen without assignment strings attached. While 
instructing C, group B, has the same privilege to 
become aware of career choices. Due to difficulty 
in scholastic skills. Group A seems to make the 



choice more frequently tto learn from the slide-tape 
program. 
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Sample aohaduling within the hour 



READING ■ 

INSTRUCTION 



AVAILABLE FORi 



Language Arts skill 



ReseaE'Gh work 
Art projects 



reading skills 
CCE Slide--Tapa program 



Group C 



Group E 




Groups A and B 



Groups A and c 




within the classroom sef-up ih^ra is a movable 
screen with side panels\to blook the light. 
Headphones are plugged into the recorder. 
About aix/pupils can sit eomfortably around 
the screen to observe aareer infoimation* 
In one day^ a percentage of children within the 
class become aware of fields open to them. It / 
is considered an advantage because it is an activity 
to be chosen^ plus the production is consistently 
available thanks to the Career Development 
boordinator. 
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Seta of slide-^tape programs were used from the following 
sixteen clusters, 

1, Power Mechanics Cluster 

2, Building Construction and Maintenance 

3 , Communication Cluster 

4^ Personal Services Cluster 

5. Metal Processing Cluster 

6* Business Data Processing 

7. Secretarial Cluster • 

8. Clerical Cluster 

9* Health Services Cluster . 

10* Professional Occupations 

11, Apparel Trades Cluster ^ ^ 

12, Industrial Occupations Cluster 

13, . ElectrorMechanical Cluster 

14, Distribution Cluster 

15, Drafting Cluster . . 

16, Public Service- 
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SLIDE - TAPE PROGRAM HEQUEST TOm 



REQUESTING SCHOOL 



DATE 



PROGRAMS REQUESTED FROM 



TO 



iCHOOL HAS : SLIDE PROJECTOR 



CASSETTE RECORDER 



NEITHER 



Please check the programs your aehool would like, 
forai must be submitted for each delivery date* 



A separate 



1. POWER ^lECHANICS CLUSTER 

Auto Overview 

Service Station Attendant 

_ Service Station Dealers 



^Airplane Mechanic 
^Diesel Mechanic 
_Mechanic^ General 
^Small Engine Mechanic 

BUILD. CONST, MAIN, 
^Carpenter 
^Rodman 

"Plumber, Pipefitter 
^Bricklayer 
^Cement Finisher. 
Painter^ Paperhanger 
Operating Engineer 
istructlon .Overview 



COMMUNICATION CLUSTER (CONT'D 
^Printing Overview 
_Radio and Television 
[Radio Operator & Teletypist 



4. PERSONAL SERVICES CLUSTER 
Cook & Chef " 



Blackamith 

^Building Maintenance 
^Building Superintendent 
^Construction Electrician 
^Electrician 
^Ironworkers 

'^Maintenance Eleptrician 
"Welder 



COMMUNICATION CLUSTER 
^Linotype Operator 
_Cold Composition 
^Cameraman 
_Hand Composition 
_Sllk Screen 
_Gr aph 1 cs Comm . 0 v e r v 1 aw 
^Printing Pressraan 
_Stripper Platemaker 
^Lithographer 
^Bindery 
^Photographer 
[Photo Technician 
^Conmercial Artist 
^Composing Room Workers 
^Lithography Workers 
^Newspaper printing 
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Walter, Waitress \ 
^Kitchen Help 
^Food Service Overview 
_^Janitor 
^Hairdresser 
_Auto Salesman 
^Bakers 

-^us-&- Taxi- Drivers — 



_Dry Cleaning 

Furniture Upholsteres 
Tlotel, Motel 
_^Mall Clerk 
Jleat Cutters 
^Stationary Fireman 

Turf -Grass Technician 



METAL PROCESSING CLUSTER 

^Auto Body & Fender 

Auto Painter 
[Sheet Metal Worker 

All Around Machinist 



M achine Operator 
T ool & Die Maker 

a* BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 



Bookkeeping or Bookkeeping 
Clerk ' 



^Accounting. Clerk 
^^Computer Operator 
__Keypunch Operatpr 
^Business Machine Operator 
^^Systems Analyst 
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SLIDE - TAPl PROGRAM RfiQUEST FORM (CONT^D) 



SECRETARIAL CLUSTER 



13. ELECTRO--MECHANICAL CLUSTER 



Banking Overview 
Stenographer 
Secretarial Overview 

8 • CLERICAL CLUSTER' 



Typist 
^ile Clerk 

_Offiee Machine Operator 

Receptionist 

Telephone Operator 
'Cashier 

Salesclerk 



9, HEALTH- SERVICE CLUSTER 



Licensed Practical Nurse 
[X-Ray Technician 
^Medical Lab. Technician 
^Dental Assistants 
Jledical Secretary 
_Reglstered Nurse 
"Chemicar Lab. Technician 

Dental Lab, Techntcian 

Health Services Overview 
^Hospital Attendant 

Inhalation Therapist 



_Appl lance Repair 
^Bowling Pin Machine Mechani 
_El6ctric Sign Serviceman 
^Elevator Mechanic — 
^Optical Mechanic 
^Television Repairman 
Vending Machine Mechanic 



14, DISTRIBUTION CLUSTER 



Stock Clerk 



IS, DRAFTING CLUSTER 



Drafting 



16/ PUBLIC SERVICE 



_Pq1 iceman 
Ramp Serviceman 
Postal Employees 



10 . PBOFESS lONAL OCCTOATIONS 



Certified Public Accountant 
^Attorney 
Architects 



^Dentists 
^Doctors 

Floriqulture 
"Opticians 

Pharmacists^ 



11* APPAREL TRADES CLUSTER 



^Rower Sewers 
Garment Factory 
"Knitters 



^ Cutters & Spreaders 

L2. INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS CLUSTER 



Foundry Workers 
Truck Drivers 
Assemblers 



^Heating & Air Conditioning 
"Telephone Lineman 




•Signature & Position 



Date 
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MICROPILH 
CAREER INFORMATION PROG^M 
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PHliASCRIPT 



^ Philaseript in its general f omat is an adaptation of the VIEW 
(Vital Information for Education and Work) project which was da* 
velopad in San Diago^ California in 1964 • VIEW^ for the first tica 
utilized microfilm aperture card technology for disseminating occu- 
pational information in a school setting^ 

Like the VIEW system, Philaseript is designed toi (1) collect , 
organize and synthesize Career Information i and (2) to package this 
data in a modern, microfilmed format^sui-table f or student use 
through the aid of a reader^printer device.. 

Philaseript assists the counselor to: 

1* be current with changing information about jobs, job 
markets, pay scales i 

2* have at his or her fingertips inforaiation about a wide 
variety of jobs that young people find attractive i 

3. motivate young people to inquire for themselves about 
career and educational opportunities, 

4* find facts about the educational requirements for jobs 
as he or she helps young people achieve their goals i and 

5. obtain in shprt order an encyclopedic knowledge that^ 
otherwise would Require extensive searching* 

Philaseript assists the student toi 

have up-'to-date exploratory or relevant informatibn ' 
concerning the kinds of jobs commonly found in his 
community I 

acquire an understanding of the basic requirements with 
regard to these jobs,* 

have facts about local opportunities in these jobs? 

have facts^about educational and training opporturiities 
in his community I and 

be alLle to take home copies of his information for dis* 
cussion with his parents, or for future- references * 



1* 

3, 
4. 



5* 
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JOB PLACEMENT 
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Appro?:iinaLc]y ^0,000 d Isarivnn t aged ntudcnUs attend the inncr-^city senior 
liij'h iicliunls of I'lii ladclpliia. llifise students ore both econonilcally and/or 
. educationally Uii^Hdvan tagcd as defined hy the Guidelines for Vocational Education 
rru?;rnms Kincal Year 1972- 73 and Fiscal Year 1^73-74 . " 

Statistics conipiled by the School^Work Department of the Division of 
Voc/ifilonal Education report that 3,500 disadvantaged students are employed 
durlL , the school year In supervised school^work programs and 1 , 200,.disadvantaged 
studciiCs arc employed in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Most of^^the other 
disadvantaged students could benefit economically and educationally : if they were 
able to obtain jobs, either part-time during the school year or full-time during 
the suminer holidays. However, many of these young people^ while in school and 
even after graduation, have difficulty In locating jobs on their own. It is the 
purpose of this proposal to establish Job Placement Centers staffed by person^ 
specifically assigned to develop work opportunities for students, dropouts, and 
graduates. 

^ It is anticipated that the Jobs developed By the Job Placement Specialists 
will help to overcome the economic and educational disadvantages of the students 
In ^t^wo ways, ^ , ' ^.1, 

First the earnings from a job will add to the family Income and help 
alleviate the effects of the economic disadvantage of the student* This financial 
aid will contribute to relieving the economic pressure which often limits 
academic' achieveraent and sometimes causes a student to drop out of school. 

Secondly, It is anticipated that a .work experience will directly help 
improve the educational performance of a student. It is expected that the 
s tudents V involvement in a work experience ^will provide a perspective by which 
^ the importance of the mastery of basic skills is seen as more rele%^ant; it is 
(anticipated that tlie attendance, punctuality and attitude standards required by 
the employer will impress on the students the importance of these corresponding 
standards required in the school and motivate them. to maintain or improve ^ 
attendance, punctuality and behavior patterns* Also, for many students a job 
will p^rovide a vocational experience which will complement their educational y 
program'p Skills learned in school will be strengthened and related skills will, 
be introduced and learned* 

" ' " " 'V . ■ "\ . ^ ■ ^ 

A concomitant' educational benefit of a work experience is the career"^^^ 
guidance It will provide for the student. 

It is proposed to expand the existing Job Placement Program to include ten 
additional senior high schools* SelecCion of the schools awaits approval of the 
principals of the schools under consideration. ^ 

'K, ' ' 

The function of the Job Placement CentiSrs will continue to be to develop, 
process and fill (1) jobs for disadvantaged students--job8 after school, evenings, 
weekends, holidays, and summer, (2) jobs of a temporary or occasional, nature, 
(3) jobs for current dropouts and current graduates in consonance with the efforts 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. ^ / 

' ' i08 • • ■ ' _ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

o / 
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Who I This program will liclp to provide a work experience for iiddltlonal 
disadvantagod students in the 'hlgh achools. Major cinphasis. in . 
placement \jill be for those' s'tudGnCs v;ho 'are pursuing a vDcaCional 
curriculumi Additional efforts in aerving students will provide a 
first vocational expGricrice for Tiiany ybuthj hopefully stimulating . ' 

= . Interest' for their taking related occupational training in the 

schdols* Career development is enhanced through these employment' 
opportunities. * / - ; . .\ . , 

When i \ iThe staff of the program will be employed on a twelve^raonth basis . - . 
/ land will have a 6-3/4 hour work day. 

Howl the Job Placenicnt Center will become the center of eraployTnent aetlvity 
each schobl. It will be operated by a Job Placement Specialist. 
. All calls f rbrn^ employers involving a job opportunity 'will be referred 
; to this offlce. TTTiMl job opportunities will be processed by the Job 

^ Placement Speciaiiist from a card list of applicants which he will develop 

,/ and accumulate. The Job Placement Specialist will promote and generate 
' '-^obs in the ;general vicinity of the school* > The activities of the Job 
Plicemeht" Specialist will be under the direct supervision of a Job 
Placement Coordinator, 

.. ; . . . .. ■ - . ^ _ ^ 
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ACTIVITllS 

YEAR I 1973/74 
YEAR II 1974/75 
raAR 111 1975/76 
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ACTIVITIES YEAR I 
1973-1974 
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GENERAL: ' ^ ^ v ■ ' 

^ ' ''^ . ■ . ■ ' ■ - . . ' ■ ^ ^ 

1. Meetings were heid with ths principals of the partici- 
pating schools to select the grade levels and students for 
the first year of prograin. Transportation was arrangod 
with the Philadelphia Boar^ of Education and the Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania Transportation Authority for the /movement 
of students between the three schools. / 

2, An abstract was- prepared and submitted to the Office of 
Education, it was also necessary to submit a budget revision 
during this period, , . / ' 

3* The Youth Development Center, 151 W, Luierne Street, '1 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania was visited to. observe the Singer^ 
Graf lex Vocational Evaluation System being used by the students* 

4, Meetings were held with numerous individuals to assist 
in planning lessions that would integrate the career educa- 
tion concept* 

5* A siamner orientation session was held on August 12, 1973 
to give the principals and those teachers able to attend a^ 
chance to discuss, the proposed objectives and ways zip which / 
- these would be met During this session curricuiiim Mii^ri^r 
ala were reviewed for possible use in staf f deveioprnant. 

. ^ : . . . ■ ; ■ : ■ ■ ■ / ■ 

Audio-visual materials developed by tha Career? Education 
Media Center, School District of Philadelphia, was reviewed 
for use in the classroom at the elementary and secondary-- 
level* A procedure for effective use of this was developed 
by Sister Maureen Walsh and can be found in the appenddk, 

■ - ^ ^ i ■ ' - ^ ' / ' ' 

6 . A meeting was held' between the Comprehensive Careejf Ed- 
ucation Model staff, the- Philadelphia Home and School Coun- 
cil, the Advisory , Committee on Vocational Education, and 
the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers to start planning 
for an informational program this coming spring, 1974i- 

7. A presentation of ithe\ Comprehensive. Career Educataon 
Model k-14. program was maie at the cabinet meeting the 
Division of Career Education, School District of Philadelphia . 

8, Inter/intra school staff development sessions were > 
held monthly with the Comprehensive, Career Education Model 
K--14 participants oh a regular basis. 

The core staff and teachers reviewed both instructional 
and evaluation material for use in classroom activities 
and the evaluation of the program* 



Through the efforte of Dir^ector^ teachers in the ; 
participating Bchools (not f^lready participmting in Car-^ 
eer Education Staf f Oevelopj^ant sessions) ^ have become in- 
. volved in Saturday session;// offered b divisiori through 

an agreement between the Q^nter for Vocati Teahnical 
Education at Ohio State University and the School pi^trict' 
of Philadelphia, / ^ . 

■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ ik-.. . ^ ■ ■ ■ y 

9. A complete pveryiew^df the Comprehensive Careier Edu- 
cation Model K--14 prog,yam prepared and reprpduced for 
the visit by the S^^erai Evaluation Team in Januaty 1974* . 

• 10, h contact was mafte to Mr, Anthony C* 5rock, EKploring 
Director^ Exploring ^^ivisibn of the Boy Scouts of America, 

, and groundwork was ia id. to involve the ,Dc6bins Cluster 
students in a Career EKploring Progrwf' sponsored by his 
division. From these discussions an Explorer Post of the 
Boy Scouts of ^erica was formed (on a limited basis) con^ 
sisting of students ; involved in,our cluster program, Un^ 
fortunately due to a lack of student interest this program 
was discontinued as of February 1974. 

11, Due to notification from the U,S, Office of Education . 
that the second year^ budget allocation would be $83,006^ in 
stead of $148,000, spendi^hg procedures were reviewed' an^^^^ 
stated in order that a ^significant surplus from the first 
year allocation could/be seen, Iimnediate st6ps were taken 
to obtain, additionai/monies f rom state and locar sources* 

A proposal was prepared and submitted for Part D Funds 
from, the Vocational Education Act of 1968, from the state. 
Additional monies were obtained from the School District 
,of Philadelphia, which are reflected in staff salaries, 
instructional material and services, 

A new budget, for 1974-75 school year was prepared and 
submitted/to the Office of Health, Education and Welfare, 
This bud<^et reflected substanial increases irt state and 
local eiforts* 

12, /Preliminary plans have been made with the principals 
of /the participating schools for the operation of the pro^ 
gram during the 1974-75 school year. A meeting was held 
with all participants in the program and a tinte g^Hedule^' 
agreed upon for an intensive staff . development: sessions 

to be held during the siiraner of 1974,. 

13, The Comprehensive Career Education Model K-14 has been 
— ^is i-t ed^by^^teacher^s^. and.,.a.dmij^^ from other school s _ 

and divisions within and outside^ the bpundaries of the 
^School District of Philadelphia. Th^e purpose of these 
visits was to seek components of the program that could be 
used in other locations, ' 

■ _ \ ' ■ ' • 11-3 \ ; ' 



l4. Reactions to information disaemiriated throughout the 
: School District of Phi.laaelphia about the program, from 
top actoiniEtration was r^ecaived a prpvad.to be vary fa- 
vorabla , Sample exhibits of this reaction can be found, 
at the end of this report, \ . 



OTHER REIATED ACTIVITIES I 

1* Final ^arrangemente /(p^ reading, etc) were made for 
/the publishing of " Timp to EKplo re - Ideas and Suggestions i 
h Taacher ' s Manual for/ Career Education a:nd Guidance , " 
; This manual Will be used extensively for the integration 
/of Career Education cdncepts and subject currlculuun. ^ 

2. /The Comprehensive/ Career Education Model K-14 office^ - 
has been given the t^'sk of the initial assigmaent of coun- 
seling for tenth grade course of study; to be chosen by^ 
the students in the pinth grade tr We exploratory program. 

\3 , The coordinator/ of the Comprehensive Career Education 
Mpdel K-14 participated in the evaluation of, the project 
eKistlng in Glen B^rnie/ Maryland, as a member of an eval- 
uation, team inita^'ed by the tJ. S. Office of HEW* 

4, A meetingrvw^ held at T,emple University with the Pro- 
ject Direct or I Widths Project CQordiriator, for the pur-* . 
pose of implemejiting new courses of instruction for Temple's' 
Teacher Trainis)% Program/ 

5. The pro je^^t manager entered into a contract with Ohio 
State ^ AHiance for Career Education Conaortiujij and fifteen 
ether school/districts, ^ 

6* The CoDrdinator bf^ the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model K-14/Program has also assumed the:^^esponsibility for 
the manag^ent of tlie prbgram outlined by the Career Educa- " 
tion Ccnsbrtium from Ohio State University. 

7* The Project Coordinator and the Career Specialist visited 
the Sta^fe Department of Education Research Cqordinating Unit 
to dlsc^iss plans for evaluation and future proposals • 

Ele^enta^^y Level K-8 , ^ ^ - 

1, IiVbra- school mc^etings for .tfhe stafS and principals have 
been lield with the CCEM administrators on a regular^ basis . 
These / meetings are used for ■problem solving # sharing of in- 
' formation , and "planning oF^ac tiWties"^ W"laEi^ 
future. . 

2t Instructional and curriculum materials collected by the 
CCEM K-14 office have beert placed 'into the classrooms. . .Feed- 
back as to^ their effectiveness was gathered. 



3. Thm Guidance Spacialist mmt with the studsnts from the 
Lowell llOTientairy School i . Sth § Nedro Avenue, who will be 
goihg to Dobbihs AVT School, 2Jnd s Lehigh Avenue. The , 
progrMi consisted of tfn ihtroduction to the projeGti Caraer 
Education, slides and a prasantatlon about Dobbins AVT and 
activities from -'Time to BKplore". 

^ ■■; \^ /^r- : - ; ' . ■ . : 

4* A meeting between the Pro j apt Coordinator and the par 
ents of the students at the Moat Precious Mlood Elementary . 
School r 28^h/(S DiMiond Streets, brought ovetevrtielming ,enthu^ 
siasm and eupport for the program. 5^ % 

5. An open! invitation from the Dobbins AVT School was made 
to all parents of the students within the progiam* , ?/ 

6. A Career Education Learning Center r using slid^)^tape ^ 
materials developed by the Career Education Media^ Center, 
was set up at the Most Precious Blood Elementary icj^ol* 

7. The weekly visits to the^ bobbins AVT School Shops^^y 
the elementary atudenta begun in September 1973* Twenty-- 
two shops are being used and hands-on activities for the 
elementary^ students was planned. ; A follow up form is 
used at the end of each visit to dete^ine if the students 
have' attained the objective^ for the visit. The student's 
.involved in this segment of the project were the sjeventh . 
grade, clashes from Lowell Elementary, and the eighth grade 
class from^Most JFrecibus Blood School. - . 

A new group oi seventh grade students was ; assigned for 
shop visitation component of CCEM K--i4 from the Lowell Ele** 
iftentary School for %he second half- of the year* This is , — 
in contra S;:^to the continuance of .the/'same class of students 
from Most Precious Blood Elementafry. School , who ; spent the 
whole year at the Dobbins AVT School. 

^ The individualized, "sound on slide" Instiructional materia 
currently being used with the cluster^ students, at the high 
school level, was used on an exploratory basis with the vis- 
iting elementary students at the Dobbins AVTS. This proved 
to be very successful for all ooncerned* 

8. Teachers from ^e Lowell anfl Most Precious Blood Elemen* 
tary School have bmkn visiting Dobbins AVT School on a ro-- 
tating basis^ 



9. Trips into the World of Work had been scheduled^ .and 
had taken 'place for specific classes within our two eler - 
-mentary schools* A Comprehen s ive Caree r Education Model 
K-14 form has been designed and implemei^ted to facirita t e 
the arranging of trips by our office* ^ ■ 



10, There has been a great amount , of community participation 
at the Lowell Elementary School, Parents and coimnunits^mem-^ 
bars, have served as speakers^ assisted in classroom activ- 
ites> and , opened their places of business to the students, . 
At Most Precious Blood Elementary School m federally funded 
Cormnunity Consultant is working oh parent participation * 

11, Weekly visits to the Career Education Labs at the Lowell 
Elementary School, by the Most Precious Blood students ;was 
organised and implemented by October 1973. ; ! 

12, Arrangements ware made and completed for the involvement 
of grades one and. three at Most Precious Blood Parochial 
School to participate in a day of eareer activities at^he 
Lowell School. ^ . n ^ ' ^ 

13, Due to a cooperative effort between the third grade 
teacher at Most Precious Biood School # several shop teachers 
at Dobbins AVTS and core^ etaff , the entire thirp grade was 
abl4 to become involved in activities of varing, degree at, 
Dobbins . , 

14, The class at Most Precious Blood Parochial School which 
will be aomirig to Dobbins AVTS for exploratory activities 
in September 1974 participated in an orientation session 
held at the high school. ; 

15, ' The assignment of student teachers to the Career Educa- 
tion Labs at the Lowell Elementary School from the School o£ 
Education at Temple University began in February 1974. 

,;16^ Several meetings were Held between the staff members at 
the elementary scWSols. A form was developed for the formal- 
writing of the lessons used during the yaar^ It is antici- 
pated that thes^ will be reproduced during the month of July' 
in tim^ for the suiraner staff meetings* 

B. Secondary Level 9-^12 
CLUSTER CONCEPT 

1. Meetings held with the teachers in charge of the clusters 
at Dobbins AVT School in order that this program could be^ 
implemented as Of September 10/ "1973. 

2, .All the students with parental consent who will be in- 
volved in the cluster approach have been selected from the 
tenth grade class. ^ , 

-a-r—^^e- ^anagemant ti m e-^r uct ur e, -^jto^th^ 
was developed and implemented,^ The students, as of this, 
reporting, are in their second shop within each cluster. 
Assistance was given to those instructors requiring add-- 
itional information,' 

•116 , , > 



4, Individualized materials (Sound on Slide) and equipment 
wag obtained and disseminated to the coordinatore and teachers 
involved in the Metals Cluster Program, - 

5, A staff development session was held for alL the teachers 
who are involved in the MetaLs Cluster, The theme of the 
session was "Individualized Instruction in a Vocational 
Shop," and was ^conducted by the Comprehensive Career Iducat ion 
Model K-14 office and the Division of Voqational\Education. 

6, Weekly staff deveiopment sessions with all the teachers 
participating in the/bluster program at the Dobbins AVTS 
were held. / , 



7, Meetings .with the students involved in the cluster pro-- 
gram were held on a tri^weekly- basis . These meetings were 
informal in nature, and discussions revolved about. the 



problems that the students have, 

8. The individualized "Sound on Slide" material was used 
with cluster students, regular shop studen^ts , and the ele- 
mentary students who visited Dobbins for exploration. An 
evaluation %:eport was prepared by chairman and 

submitted to /the Division of^ Vocational Research. 

\ : ■': ' / . ' ^: ^ ■ " ■ ' • ' \ ' ' ' . / ' ' • 

EXPLORATORY^ COMPONENT ' ' " 

1. Therostering of five; (5) week segments of 320, ninth 
grade stuidents into our Career Edtication Program was com- 
pleted. '' / • < 

; 2. An/ove3?-all philosophy was ^written and disseminated to 
the shop teachers involved. The ^hop Instructors developed 
behavioral objectives and activities for the students in 
this program, ■ 

3,./ The trade exploratory class (ninth grade) was assigned 
a/ full time, counselor from the counselling staff of the 
Dbbbins AVT Schools This person, along with the core staff 
of the CCEM office, have been in contact with many ninth 
grade., students who needed assistance. 

4. . A meeting; was held with the students in the present ^ 
trade exploratory class, and each student was asked to make 
a tentative ^^shop dhoice for the tenth grade,. Acceptance 
or rejection into that shop was made by the school coordin- 
of the respective shops. ^ Extensive counseling was done with 
the sudents who were rejected form their first ^choice, Al- 

.though the students have made choices for training, we still 
will be able to made changes based upon future trade ex- ; 

— p4ogat ory exp e.ff4aftge#^ = — — ^^^^ — — - _ ^ - 



CLERICAL SKILLS LABORATORY'" . \ 

1. The Clerical Skills Laboratory .was. equipped and is fully 
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operational with a class of spaGiallyahoaan students in thm 
eleventh (lith) grade. Indivlduali:ged modules of study de-* • 
veliDped during 1973/ were obt^aned for^rdmnediate implemen- 
tatidn. ^ . . 



VOCATIONAL VALUATION CENTER 

1. The Singer^Graf lex Vocational Evaluation System was de- 
livered, made operational^ and is now being used with the 
ninth grade olass at Dobbins AVT Sohool. . • . 

2. An analysis for the .operating cost of - the ^8^ 
yocational Evaluation System was^ione by this office* ; This 
analysis was in response to what seemed to be inordinately 
high costs in the purchasing of. expendible materials f 

the Singer Company* j ^ . 

3* A computer terminal was installed in the^ocational 
Evaluation Center affording the Dobbins students an on. j 
going availability to the project: "VXC'S, " another f aderally/ . 
funded project* / 

JOB PLACEMENT ^ ^ " - ' . / 

1. The appointment of the Job Placement Officer to the . 
Comprhensive Career Education Model K7I4 program has been ^ 
completed* This person has made numerous business contacts 
and placed a number of Dobbins students in full or part-time 

2, A proposal was prepared, and submitted to the State De^ 
partment of Education for additional monies^ under Part p ' 
Funds of the Vocational Education Act of 1968. These funds 
will be used ^.f or the continuation of the cluster program 
at the Dobbins AVTS* 7 

SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS i ■ j 

1, The response of all persons contacted |Gounseling /Staff , 
Teachers^ Administrators ^ and Parents has been, very enthus- 
iastically received. They see a necessity for .this /type 
of program and convey to us a, willingness to mutually work 
towards a suQCessful year, ^ ^/ 

2* The program as planned for the first year was to have 
involved grades seven and eight in the parochial school. 
Presently ^ grades one^ three^ seven and eight are involved. 
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3. ^ Originally, there was concern regarding the seventh gra- 
der p from a predominantly white elementary school visiting 

a predominantly black high school* ^4 Through discussion and 
interaction with the elementary stuflents^ we diecovered an 
underlying fear of the*high school^ but with the start of . 
the program this fear disappeared and a reaL sense of be- 
longing and companionship was developed among the white 
elementary students and the black high school students,:' 
There was some fear, expressed for the black elementary stu-- 
dents from the Most Precious Blood School going to the pre^ 
dominantly white Lowell Elem^t^ry School. As it was dia-^ 
covered I this vproved not tobe*% problem^ due to the work of 
the staff at these schools. , 

4. The on--site visitation by an evaluation team' representing 
the U. S. Office of HEW reported favorably on our prof ram r ' 
and recommended second year funding. 

5. It Has been determined by the administration of the pro-* 
.gram that the optimun time for the paired visitation of a 
vocational school by elementary students is approKimately 
twenty weeks. This period of time give the students suffi^ , 
cient time to eKperiencf the vocational program^ in order 

to facilitate his high school choice. ^ 

6. Interest and enthusiasm at the Most Precious Blood School: 
has increased substantially with the grade levels that are I 
participating in the first year of the Comprehensive Career 
Education Model K^14 Program. 

7. The use^ of the Cluster , approach in the grapMcs^conpuni-- 
cations area has been successful | and Dobbins is mdopting 
this concept as their standard procedure for tHe upcoming 
year. ' ' ' ' ' . ' ■ ; . 

8. It was found that the orientation of staff ^nd studentp 
to :^uBe the Singer Vocational. Evaluation Center was accoin** 
plished without difficulty. ^ 

9. A great many girls from the elementary gchopls have taken 
an interest in shops that trafl.itionaly" have been populated 

by male -studentsj.^^_ _T^^^ CCEM oiftf ice "had many request from 

girls to attend |the foundry: aM shop.f in particular* 

- 10 p The resistance to the inclusion of elementary st\idents 
.into several :rshop^^areas-^by the shop instructors has fc^en 
completely dissipated. There is now a greater . amount of inter^ 
. — action between the shop teacheriv,. and these students^ on a 

one to one basis. The shop teachirs at the Dobbins hyTS have 
commented on many Oj^'casions that, they are a^mazed at what .these 
younger students can do* ^ . 



11< As information about the ' prograin anfl th# Dobbins AVTS is 
trahsmitted to people outside of the .vocational-tachnical 
relm\of influence^ their reactions are vary .favorable. 



PBOBLEMSf 

1, The following problems incurred during the first reporting 
period are i 

li Selection of ' schools in the program. The original, 
proposal inciuded the St* Columba's Parochial llenientary 
School, The principal and pastor declined to participate; 
due to the bussing of the students out of their immediate 
district. This required the Program Director to ask the 
help of the Philadelphia Archdiocese in thfe salection of 
another parochial .elementary school. The Most Precious 
Blood Elementary School, 28th & Diamond Streets, meet the 
- criteria as set forth in the original proposal. 

2) All facets of the project were to start during the 
first week of September Due to the selection of person^ 
nel, arrangement of bus service, and selection of schools, 
this was delayed until the first week in October., 

3) Orders have been submitted to the Purchasing Depart-^ 
ment of the Philadelphia. Board of Education, *and as of 
this writing have not been received * This is being fol- 
lowed--up by the Project Director. ; 

2. The following problems incurred during the second period 
areiv - '\ : ^ ■ 

li We have had difficulty with the reliability of the 
bus service providad by the School District of Phila-^ 
^ delphia, A confererice with the supervisor to the Depart-*, 
ment of Transportation Vas held to resolve this .difficulty. 

2J The teachers at the elementary level have not been 
able to participate ^n the weekly tour of the Dobbins 
AVT School, due to their heavy class schedule and home 
school responsifiili-^ies ^ 

/ • ■ ■ ■ • ' 

3i The Audio-visual material (sound^on^slidie) developed 
for the cluster approach, by the Division of Vocational 
^ - -Education, -i-s-unavallabl^ time, due to difficulty 

^„_incurred by that /division in the duplication of materials 
^ for this program* . =^ 

4) Classroom electrical modification for the Clerical ^ 
Skills Lab, and the Singer-^Graf lex Evaluation Center, 
have not been completed at this date. 

' / ^ 12 0 . ' 



3* Tha following problems ineurrecl during the third report- 
ing period arei 

1) We are still experiencing some difflanlty with the 
reliability of \the bus service provided by the School 
District of Philadelphia, - -\ . 

2) ; Although we have obtained the majority of individ- . 
ualdied material from the Division^ of Vocational Educa^ 
tion^ we are still missing unite necessary for the Machine 
Shop and Foundry Components. of the Cluster Program* 

4, The following problems incurred during the fourth reports 
ihg period arei / ■ ■_ : : 

j 1) The most crucial problem, confronting ua during this . 
i quartet was of f icial notification that the second year 
I budget would be eignlf icently less then originally ex^ 
pecteds ^ . 

2) The Comprehensive Career Education Model K^14 office 
received notification that due to a reductions in' federal 
funding^, the position of Job^ Placement Officer appointed 
to the Dobbins AVTS would be discontinued for next year,^ 
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ACCOMPLISmffiNTS 



The kajor activities ind aaaoroplishments during this 
past year- cant ersd around the organization and Mtiirainent 
uf dohcapts developad innEJn^.,^rst year^ and tKese were 
prasented by the taachers f orln^einantatiori ifito the 
alassroom starting in Saiptembar^^374. 

1. Extansiva planning and preparation was done by the 
projact administrators for thaystafl meetings hald 
during tha last waak in August^ 1974, 

2. The sunmier etaff devalopnent^sesslbns ware held to 
glva^ tha participating prtnelpals and teachers an 
opportunity to shara consion concerns ^ dlscuae new 
information assCTibled by the project aARihistratorsi 
and to plan tha saTOnd year of operation of CC^, 

3. Curricultm materlais raviav^d by tha project .ad^ln- 
Istrators and staff were used In the classroom* 

4. A "Career Education and Occupational Information 
Matarlal Listing*^ compiled by the project ^ was 
sharad with the principals and taachers of the 
participating schools. This combination of avail- 

. able information proved useful In making tha part- 
icipates aware of naterlals available « 

5. The process for the ordering of materials by the 
schools was redesigned and explained to the princi- 
pals and staff of the participating schools, 

6. A maating had been held with tha liaison' person from 
the Vocational Advisory Cpuncll of Philadaiphla and 
tha Project Administrators for tha purpose pf gener- 

; atlng a greater varlaty of sites for student field 
trips, 

7. Contact had been made with the University of Penn- 
sylvania (Office of Extarnal Affairs) and T^ple 
Uniyarsity^ School of PhazTnacy^ for the purpose of 
taking elementary students on career related trips « 

8 • A meeting held with tha community service coordln** 
ators at the Most Precious Blood School Developed a 
plan for greater community involvement during the 
year. 
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An inter--schpol busing schedule had been developad for the ' 
1974-75 school year* The. Philadelphia School District Bus 
Service was able to provide service for all the dates and 
times requested. 

^ . _ . , i _ _ 

The first inter-school staff development session for the 
year had been held at the J. Kennedy Center for Voca- 
tional Education on November 23^ 1974, The topics covered 
were i 

(1) A description of othejr programs and meetings attended 
by the project administration. 

{2) A review of curriculum materials received from coinmer'- 
cial and other project sources. 

(3) A review of the USOE guidelines for project evaluation 
involving the school personnel in the choosing o£ out- 
come areas for evaluation. 

Using the "Career Education and Occupational Information 
Material Listing" and other instructional material received 
the principals and staff for the project schools ordered 
materials for claesroom use. 

Mr* Ralph Pandolfi^ a career education team member at the 
Lowell Elementary School, made a Ifinm movie on the CCEM K-14 
project in conjunction with his work at Temple Uniyerslty, 

A microfiche Reader placed in the CCEM office at the Dobbins 
AVT School allowed the project administrators extensive use 
of materials obtained from ERIC, VEIN/ and Philascript and 
Pennscript for student use. 

Dr. Matthew Costanzo^ Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
School System, and Dr. Ezra Staples, Associate Superintendent 
for Curriculum a Instruction had visited the Lowell Elmantary 
School to observe one component of the CCEM K-i4 program. 
Two specific points of interest were the Experience Roon^ de- 
signed and conducted by Mr. Pandolf i, and the inter-school 
mixing of parochial and public school childreh\in the Tech- 
noloby Labs. After a full day of observation of career 
education activities in the classrooms and technology labs,, 
an enthusiastic approval of the program was given the Prin- 
cipal and Project Director. 

A presentation had been made by the Project Administrators 
to the teachers and children in the eighth grade, at Saint 
Elizabeths Elementary School, about the CCEM Prografn and the 
Dobbins AVT School. This resulted from a request, that , had ' 
been made, by the Counseling-servlce Person. assigned to Most 
Precious BlOi^ and Saint Elizabeths'. 

The Interim report for r?7J^4 was printed and sent to^ Wi^^ 7 
Region III office of USOE. Copies were given to the Super- 
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intandent of Schools, Members of the Sohool Boardi and 
Principals fo the participating schools, 

17. An estiinate of the finanelal status of the CCEM project 
was prepared ^nd foi^arded to the Budget Officer for 
USOE, Region III. This estimate was supplementad with 
an "HEW 601T** front Mrs, Defrancesco, Fiscal and Budget 
Supervisor for Gareer Education , School District of 
Philadelphia, 

18, A photographic. approach to the devalopment of self^ 
awareness was initiated at the Most Precious Blood 
Parochial School* This involved the pro j act's ea** 
reear Specialist in photographing students partici- 
pating in career oriented activities within the 

, classroom and on field trips. These photographs 
were displayed in the classroCT^ and used as the^ 
basis for individual and/or small group discussions* 

If, The rostering of the ninth §rade class Into trade 

exploration ^periences was initiated and completed 
at the area vocational*tachnlcal school, 

20, / The student^^s selection for tenth grade shop was 

completed by the ninth grade class. Bach year the 
ninth grade class is given first choice to make tenth 
grade trade selection, before students from other 
schools are considered for admission into the Dobbins 
AVT School, ' 

21. Four special open**:house sessions were held at the Phila-^ 
delphia General Hospital^ School of Nursing for the 
Seventh and eighth grades of the Most Precious Blo^ 
School and the Lowell Blmentary Sahobl, These students 
were afforded hands-on and explorftory activities in 
the school's amphitheater^ ifnedical laboratory and prac^ 
tical training center. They had received instruction 
from the following hospital personnel i Registered Nurse, 
Doctor, Blo^medical Lab instTOctor and Student Nurse, 
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ACTIVITIES AND IVENTS 



ELEfffilNTARY LEVEL K^S 

1. Weekly inter-school busing began in Septarmber^ 1974 
with an orientation for the seventh grade class from 
the Lowell School at the Dobbins AVT School. The en- 
tire procees involved parental contact and permission^ 
discussion^ tour^ .and a follow-up session at the home 
school, ^ 

2, A scale model of the Lowell Audio-visual Experiencjg 
RoOTi, developed by ite* Ralph Pandolfi, was presented 
to the entire staff of the CCHi project at a staff 
development session. The project administration ob- 
tained the needed equi^ent from the Career Education 
Media Center of the School District of Philadelphia. 

.3. The career slide tape programs r which proved to be 

very successful at Most Precious Blood last year were 
reinstated in the first week of school* 

4. Plans were made with the principal of the Most Precious 
Blood School for the inclusion of the entire faculty ' 
into the CCiM program during this school year. These 
arrangements included meetings with parentti staff de- 
velopment for teachers^ and the allocation of space for 
a Teacher Curriculum Reference Center for Career Ed- 
ucation. 

5. The weekly inter-school busing of elCTientary school 
children to the Dobbins AVT Sehoel has been in full 
swing « Initially the el«nentary students were met 

in the CCEM office and, escorted by a Dobbins' student 
to the various shops for exploration, ^ The el^entary 
studenits later repQ:eted to the CCEM office for assign- 
ment and proceeded fan their own to the shopi where they 
were met by a student shop representive. This procedure 
redueed the tim^ lag from the tljne the el^entary stu- , 
dents entered Dobbins to the time he or she entered a 
shop. 

6. This year our program included all of the teachers at 
the Most Precious Blood School, Several meetings were 
held with the staff, in order that the K-8 classrobm 
activities evolved as a sequence^ as opposed to frag- 
mented grade level activities. Seme of the it«ns re* 



viewed by the staff werei (1) a thCTiatic approaeh to 
classroom instruction; (2) •^Developmental Program Goals" 
by ths Canter for Vocational Education at Ohio State 
Univarsityi (3) curriculum materials developed by Glen 
Barnie^ Maryland! Newark ^ Delwarei Aufusta/ Maine ^ New 
York^ New Yorki Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania; and by 
several conmercial cOTipanies, 

7, The seventh and eighth grade teachers at the Most 
Precious Blood School were involved in the field 
testing of career simulations* These were developed 
through a contract with the Alliance for Career Ed- 
ucation at Ohio State University/ 

8* Staff developnent funds obtained through the Alliance 
for Career Education has enabled us to expand CCEM 
activities to the E. Washington Rhodes Middle School, 
Six (6) teachers at this school field tested career 
materials in Manufacturing and Entertainment, This 
is significent in that apDroximately 50% of the grad- 
uating eighth grade students attend the Dobbins AVT 
School in the ninth grade, : _ 

9. In order to see if different results could be obtained 
through various approaches to the Elementary Explor- 
ation at the AVT School the following was initiated 
in October 1974. The seventh grade students from the 
Lowell ElCTientary School came to Dobbins each week as 
a total class; and were assigned to shops for explor'^ 
ation* Students from Most Precious Blood came on an 
alternating schedule of half a class at a time, the 
class was divided according to their reading and math 
^ levels at the home school. Each week one group attends 

Dobbins for exploration while the rCTialning group works 
at their heme school on individualized study* 

10, Trips into the world of work have taken place for spec-* 
Ific classes from the' two elCTientary schools, A re- 
cord keeping, trip assignment book i^as set up by the : 

' project adirt%ilstration, 

11, Simulation materials, developed through the "Consortiiim 
on Career Education," were pilot tested' in the seventh 
and eighth grade classrooms at the following schools j 
Most Precious Blood Parochial, E. Washington Rhodes 
Middle, and R, E. Lamberton. This material Involved 
the students in different roles with three cluster 
areasf Recreation/Entertainment/ Government and Manu- 
facturing, * . , ^ 

12* The Vocational Evaluation Center has accomplished its 

mission to offer exploratory activities to the total 
_^_jj;nth^rade class at' the Dobbins AVTS, Presently the 
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eenter is being us^ in conjunction with the coynaal- \, 
ing office for evaluation and reassessment of student 
vocational choices. 

13, Mr. Earl Dodrillr Program Officer for VTE-USOE Region . 
Ill, visited on January 21, 1975 for an orientation 

to the project, Progreas of the project was discussed, 
schools were visited and several constructive sugges- 
tions were made* One suggestion was that the project 
administrators delineate its managCTient objectives in 
a three year managCTient plan, upon which a program 
evaluation could be based* . 

14, The Ccai K--14 project, upon notification of funding 
reduction, submitted proposals for additional funding 
to the School District of Philadelphia and the State 
Department of Education, The following pro^sals 
were developed and submitted for funding during the 
1975^76 school year: Cbntinuation of the Cluster 
Concept and Job Placement COTi^nents, and the Con- 
sort Itm on Career Educ^ 

15, Notification was received from the Office of Career 
Education-mw, that a proposal for eKpanslon and im- 
provements to an existing comprehensive aaraer edu- 
cation model could be submitted for funding^ consid- 
eration. Meetings were held by the project ditec tor 
and school officials* A proposal was developed to 
expand CCH4 K-14 to a new cluster of siK schools In ; 

a sub-district of the School District of Philadelphia* 
An operational plan was, developed for consideration^ 
by the district aAnlnistration and principals^ 



SECONDLY LE^L 9*12 

1, The rostering of three hundred and twenty-one 9th ^ 
erade Trade Exploratory studehts was completed at the 
Dobbins AVT School. The shops into which the students 
were rostered were based on testing heldduring the 
1974-75 school year, and Intervl^ data obtained from 
the admissions office of the Dobbins AVT School* 

2. The school counselor was Involved during the suntner 
with the project iri the rostering of the ninth grade 
students, the development of a counseling process and 
scheduling of programs for the Trade Exploratory Class* 

3* A meeting was held with the Dobbins AVT Schobl cmputer 
manager to devise a method for recording of cluster 
student grades. - 
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A meeting was held with the Dobbins AVTS* shop ihstruetors 
in order that all facets of the program involving the staff 
could be implementad as soon as possible • The aomponents 
of the progrMi oparating within the structure of the 
AVTS are: ; 

(1) visitation of the elCTtentary students into shops i 

(2) Trade Exploratory Class i 

(3) The Gluster programs in Metals ^ Graphic CommUni^ 
cationi and Clerical Skills Labi 

(4) Vocational Evaluation Canteri 

(5) Job Placement Officeri 

(6) Project Vies. 

The first Rth grade assembly was held on the first Monday 
of the schpol year. The Project Director^ Counselor, Vo* 
cat ional Evaluation Center Manager and Vice-Prinoipal for ' 
the tX class were introduced , The program was an ©rien- 
tatioh session to the Dobbins' TX program, its goals and 
rational^ and to the specific personnel assigned to help 
students make a valid decision for the tenth grade voca^ 
t ional prTOfram* . ^ ' ' 

The assignment of cluster students, to the shops was com-- 
pleteds These students had two (2) more moves to finish 
the eKploratory/skill training phase of the "Cluster 1" 
. prDgram. The specialization phase of the program for 
these students began in January 1975* (Notei For clari- 
fication, **Cluster 1" will Jjuply those students which 
began in the cluster concept in September 1973 , whereas ^ ^ 
"Cluster 2" will imply these students beginning in 
SeptCTiber, 1974.) 

The "Cluster 2^ cont^nant began during this period with 
metals cluster students being selected from the new 
10th gfrade students at the, Dobbins AVTS, This year the 
Graphic Coiramunications Cluster involved all students in 
the printing area^ 

A •'student Record of Skill Mastery" for each of the areas 
within each cluster was developed for individual record 
keeping , and grading. Skill mastery recordii were kept^ 
indicating specific tasks accomplished by the student in 
each cluster area. These forma are in the avaluatlon/triar 
stage^ and subject to revision by the Shop Teachers* 

A meeting was held with the Job Placranent Officer assigned 
to Dobbins AVTS. Time schedule and j^pulation to be In^ 
volved was agreed upon. 7 ^ 

The ninth grade class has been eKposed to a series of as* 
eembly programs designed to reinforce the objectives of 
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this program at Dobbins. Individualized, counseling ses* 
sions have been held in an attempt to assist the placement 
of students in shops that match their career intaraats 
and aspirations. 

The Vocational Valuation Canter^ which includes the 
Singer-Graf lex Vocational Evaluation System and VICS 
Computer Tarminal^ has evaluated the ninth grade TX 
class. It should be noted that aside from Its evalu*- 
ation aspect> this roOTi offers valuable exploratory ex- 
periences in areas not offered at Dobbins. According 
to the Evaluation Suronary generated by the Office of 
Instructional SystCTis^ School District of Philadelphia^ 
Dobbins ranks third in the city for the ntimber of stu^ 
dents using the computer system to obtain pccupational 
information. 

A proposal for staff and curriculum development at "Dob- 
bins, was written* This proposal was submitted to the 
District Pour Office for funding by the Principal of the 
Dobbins AVT School, _;.ApprQvjil_ o^f ihe^^ 

four (4) acadOTic teachers in the development of career 
education activities in their ninth grade classrooms 
was received* It is hoped that this will be a pilot 
program and be expanded next year to other grade 
levels. 

This office 'was experiencing difficulty rosterlng Metals 
Cluster students Into the appropriate shops for skill 
building* A meeting was held between the Principal of 
the AVT. School^ Trade Coordinators^ and the CCKS admin* 
istrators. The outcCTie of this meeting was the ellmlna'^ 
tion of Machine Design from the Metals Cluster Ccmponent^ 
but to retain the other four shops* The time schedule 
for the progrun was revised* A teiith grade student will 
now spend one quarter of the year in each of the follow- 
ing shops; Machine Shop, Sheet Metal Shop^ Foundry Prac- 
tice, and Welding* He will then choose the area he wishes 
to specialise in at the end of the tenth grade and enter 
a two (2) year specialisation phase of the Cluster Progrmi. 
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PROBLEMS 

The followlnf problems ware Ineurred during this period! 

1. Dlffieulty in rostering studanta within the metals cluster , 
One shop {Machine Design) had to be eliminated from our 
original five areas, 

2. The Job Placement Officer assigned to tha Coraprehensive 
Career Education Model K-14 Of f ice was on sick leave for 
two months leaving an important cOTiponent of the progrwn 
unattended. 

3. We hgve aeperienced some difriculty with the scheduling 

jv * provided by the School District of 

Philadelphia. A conferenca with the Supervisor was held 
to resolve this difficulty, 

4i The receipt of supplies and mater iala that have been re- 
quisitioned , through the school districr of f ice of supplies 
and management, have been subjected to long delays. This 
has caused some diffieultieo in our operation. 
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OTIfflR ACTIVITIES 



The pro j act administration attended a one day workshops 
held in Philadelphia by the Offiea of Education^ 

where guidelines for the Evaluation of Part D Pro jeets 
were presented. The results of this' meeting was for^ 
warded to the Project Director ^ Division Qf Vocational 
Research^ and the CCEM third party evalua tor. 

The Project Coordinator and Career Specialist attended 
the Regional III meeting for Directors of Part C and 
Part D projects held in Linthicumy Maryland on August 
22 and 23, 1974, / 

The Project Coordinator attended the, "^National Coordin** 
ating Conference for Administrators of Part D and FY 
1973 Part C Programs and Projects, funded under P^ 
90-576* meeting held in Dallas^ TMas January 27-30^ 
1975, 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model K-14 project 
was called upon to offer imput for upcoming proposals 
for *Programatic Desegration, ^ , This came about through 
a consensus of opinion ^ that this project had success^ 
fully aecOTipllshed a viable model for deaegration» 

The 1973--74 "Interim Report" from this project received 
eonsiderable interest by the interviewing panel and other 
m^tbers of the Phi Delta Kappa ^ a national eduaational 
fraternity* 

The U.S^O.E, evaluation team has reconinended that our pro- 
ject be funded for its* third year of operation* 
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SIGNIFXCW^T ElNDINGg AND EVENTS 



1, A greater amc/unt of CDoperation and willingness to partlc- 
pata this year frOTi the school that are Involvad in the 
activities of the program* 

2, , The clarification of the program's objectives allowed the 

second year to begin with a unified staff* ^; 

3. The^ career education office being housed at a schMl loca* 
tion has become a direct resource to the AVT School staffs 

' and adbntinistration for career educatioji* We have been 
called upon several tiihes to offer imput into" various 
cOTponents of the total school progrOTi* 

4. Interests of the students ccrairig to the Dobbins A\^ ichool 
from Most 'Precious Bipod and Lowell ElMientary Schools 
has been maintained at a high level* Each group has had t. 
their Dobbins experience supplimented by trips into local 
industry oh an equal basis. 

5* It is the conclusion of the project a^lnistrators that 
bi-monthly exploratory .experiences (e^g* ^ Most Precious 
Blood) at Dobbins are more beneficial then those which 
are of a weekly nature by eomparison* 

6* As the program proceeds^ and is successful^ we are find- 
ing other schools requesting to be involved in many of 
the career education activities being generated by the 
Comprehensive Career Education Model K-14 FrogrOT* 
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DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



The project manager served as a resource person for a 
city wide conference to the Philadelphia Eamm and School 
Association ; at which the topic of Career Education was 
presented and discussed at great lengths* This offered 
us an opportunity to provide information on the Coinpra- 
hensive Career Education Model K-14 to a large repre- 
sentative group of parents . 

The C*C;EpM. K-14 pro ject conducted a workshop' for 
parents and ccfiimunlty people in conjunction with the , 
Comprehensive Early Childhood Education Netwrk^ on 
Saturday, March 15| 1S75, This workshop . included a 
presentation of the C.C.E.M, K-14 project, answering 
questions related to the repetition of certain canaponants 
of this program in schools of District One* This con-' 
ference acceraondated approximately 250 school and com.'T! 
miinity people « 

The project aAninistrators had 100 copies of the 1973-74 
Interim Report and 40 copies of the Quarterly Reports 
reproduced* These were used by HEW for the annual eval- 
iiaticm and ware widely dlesOTiinated to Divisional Offices^ 
strict Of f ices and school principals , Requests for 

interim Report increased as more people becMse aware 
ot our project, 

CissOTilnatlon activities included the distribution of the 
Interim Report for 1973^74^ and meetings with the editors 
of CADRE and the District Pour Cemniunicator* "These meetings 
were for the- purpose of laying out a series of articles 
about the project, {see enclosure) ; 
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ACCOOTLISIDffiNTS 



Thm following rsport covers thm period from July 1975 thru 
June 1976. During this pariod, of thm third and final year the 
project administrators worked to refine the specific cbmponents^ 
of the CsC.E.M. K-14 program. The following events and activ^ies 
were accomplished in order to plan for the continuation of the. 
prograjn with funds provided by the School Dietrict of Philadelphia. 

■ _ ' " ' f 

1* A aeries of orientation and guidance progrOTis for the Ninth 

Grade Trade Exploratory students was arranged for. the school term 

1975/76^ 

2. By the second week in September^ inter-school b.using was im^ 
plemented between Most Precious Blood^^ Parochial School^ liowell 
Elementary Public School and also with the Dobbins Area Vocational- 
technical School. 

3. All ninth grade trade exploratrpy students have completed 7- 
five week experience ..opportunities in progrMis of their choice^ 

- " ' , ■ , ■ ■ - ^ . I 

4. A plan was completed for the preparation c^f a proposal to con- 
tinue this program at the end of our f^eral ^^mmM^ ^This was sub- 
mitted# to Dr* Michael P* Marcase^ Superintenfif St M Schools, School 
District of Philadelphia. v 

5* A joint meeting between supervisors from the following areas i 
Vocational Guidance Service^ Career Education and Vocational Edu- 
cation was held to coordinate all progrfms and planning. 

6* All the present ninth grade trade exploratory students have 
selected their vocational trade program to ^egin in September 
197$. I 

7* A proposal for the continuation of the p^ject was submitted 
to the Executive Director of Career Education and ' the Associate 
Superintendent for School Services* This proposal was well received 
and a final disposition is expected # 

8. Coristiniction of a new addition to the Lowell Elementary School 
(one of the project -s school) was started with completion scheduled 
for the end of 1976. This addition will house an Instfucttonal 
Materials Center and a multi-purpose room to, enhance o^r career 
education program. * 
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i mjon ACTIVITIES iuro events 



1, The Career Specialist assigned to the project^ Douglas MahoneyV 
partiaipated in a Curriculmn Davalopment Workshop at TMaple Unl« 
varsity. The goal of the workshop was to assist local school dis- , 
tricts in developing curriculum. The results of this workshop was 
a publication titled "Career Education I" which defines career ed- 
ucation from grades K thru 8 in behavioral objectives through a 
developmental approach. This publicaition provides a practical 
set of developmental behavioral ^obj^ectives which will fom the cur- 
riculm design and determination of career education for the program* 
It should be noted that a subsequent publication for grades 9 ^thru 
12 is in the development process , 

2* The project received visitors from the Washington! D*C, School 
District in Septe^er* ^ / 

3, The Career Iducation Teara^ at the Lowell School ^ developed 
plans, for the expanded use of progr^ materials being used in the 
school's experience room. This year the team was^ assigned to work 
exclusively with the classroom teachers to infuse the concepts of 
career education into the regular classroom curriculum^ 

4* It was noted in the Performance Review Report (USOE, March 11 
to 13, 1975) that the section on post-secondary articulation needed 
streghtening* The Project Director, Mr* Stanley Cohen, held meet- 
ings with administrators from the local coimunity /college and a 
plan was divlsed for the students to be accorded ''advance status" 
when accipted at that? institution. This approach will allow stu- 
dents to continue their education based upon past accomplislments 
and objectives instead of being forced to repeat that which he 
has alreaidy demonstrated a competency in. 

5.^ The Perfonaance Review Repbrt (USOE, April 20 to 22, 1976) 
recoimnended that each schaoj£^ertablish a Career Resource Center 
to be availab^_e_to^^tI"^^^^ and studenis with the school, . 

Plans for. the accomplishment of" this were completed at the Most 
Precious Blood Parochial Schoolland Dobbins AVT School. At Most 
Precious Blood School the IMC was utilized for^thls center* Ac-^ 
cumulated career related materials, a complet set of Pennscript 
with an occupational viewdeck reader, and a variety of slide-tape 
programs with accompaning hardware had been installed^p Bach class- 
room within the Most Precious Blood School contains career related 
audio-visual materials appropriate to that grade levef* The 
Dobbins AVT School contained two career resource centers, one was 
. used by students, the other was used by the professional staff. 
These centers focused upon the needs of the respective population. 
Thel student's center (aside from the college material available 
in the counseling office) had a viewdeck reader with a set of 
Pennscript (to supplement VECS) and otTier related occupational op- 
portunities materials. The professional center had a Microfisch 
Reader with materials from the Vocational Education information 
Network (VEIN), Career Education Curriculum materials, and re- 
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lated infoOTation aollacted from local and gavernmantal aganalas« 
This aanter formadl tha prototype of a sub'-dlvision eifier educAtlbn 
/clearing house with materials and iriformation for disEeminatlon. 

6, Praparation for the printing of all developed eurrictiltm for 
tha Cluster Progr^, Ninth Grade Exploration, and Elementary Com- 
ponent was OOTpleted. 

7 In qooperatlon with Ohio State University six new, classroom 
simulations were Introdueed * ; Thay covered the following cluster 
areas I Trade and Finance/ Natural Resource /Personnel Se:^ice^ 
Construction, Transportation and Coimnunication* ^ 

8. The field testing of aight classroom slnnilatlons, developed 
in cooperation with Ohio State Univarsity, by thirty-fii^a teachers 
was complatad and is now being evaluated* These simulations are 
based on. the cluster concept and are used tol infuse career^' ma tarr 
lal into; academic classrooms. 

9* A Career Planning Program was Introduped into ona high school 
(John Bartram) , one area vocational tachnlcal high school (Murrell 
Dobbins), and one alamantary school (Most Precious Blood Parochial) 
for field testing* This program Involves aighty*seven, ninth 
grade students, three teachers and three counselors. 

10* All grade levels involved In treatment were provided with 
speakers, field trips, and audio-visual materials to strengthen 
career awareness* r 

11, A visit was made by Dr, Michael P* Marcase, Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia School District r to btir project school for ob- 
serving first haniS operational sucaesa* . 

12* The field testing of eight classroom simulations; developed 
in cooperation with Ohio State uhiyerslty , by thirty-five teachers 
was completed and is now being evaluated* These simulations are 
based on the cluster concept and are used to infuse career materials 
into academic classrooms* 

13* Dr* Kenneth B* Hbyt, Director of Career Education in the U*S^ 
Office of Education, was the guest speaker at a luncheon of the 
Philadelphia Home and School Council's conference on Career Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. 
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PROBUBMS 



1. H.l.W. notified the Sohool District that finaneial reports 
for 1974/75 ware not submitted per grant teras and Gonditions. 
The sohool district's office of aocounting was notified to correct 
this oversight. 

2, All curriculum roaterials developed has been collected by the 
project managers^ however^ printing; into^ our final format will not 
be completed until later, 

3* Notice was received from the school district accounting office 
that the anticipated surplus from F^Y, 74/75 was incorrect* This 
has caused a revised budget to be submitted to HEW U*S, Office of 
Education , showing a reduction of $2,494*00 for P*Y. 75/76* 
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!• The Interim Report for 1974/75 of this paroject has bean widely 
distributed to Board Hambers, DireGtore, Supervisors, and project 
sohooXs, The Arehdiocesa Sohool Dletriet hf6' also raaeived| several 
eopies and can use any or all inforB^Lation as they desire « 



2, A new brochure was printed and dissemina.ted throughout' the 
achool system and given tp parent and all interested groups* r 

3, Our project was host to fifty-five visitors from Washington, 
D.C« School District, /This trip comprised of parents and educators 
was to provide help anci Information for their efforts in career 
education* / / 

4 • Information about our project was published in local jeduca- 
tional papers^ ■ . i 

5. The project coordinator was requested to present the iCompre^ 
hensive Career Iducatlon Program at the Twenty-eighth ^nual Phila- 
delphia Home and School Council Meeting, This year's theme was 
"Career Education - What are the Options?" 3700 persons attended 
thip conference* j 

6, The project manager was requested to appeal at a conference 
in Washington^ D,C, by Joyce Cook, Part D Coordinator, to j demon- 
strate Philadelphia's accomplislment ln"Cluster Implementation*" 
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DISSEMINATION 'ACTIVITIES 



1. The Inter Jja Report for the 1974/75 sahool year was prepared # 
printed and disseminated^ ^ . 

2, ^updated broahure that specifically defines career educa* ' ! 
tion and states the major Gomponente of the Comprehensive Career 
Education ftodel was designed « Other pr^rMis sponsored ' by the 
project director r which willfora part of the Comprehensive Career 
Education Progrrai for the City of Philadelphia are included, 

3« Requests from School Districts outside of Philadelphia PennT, 
sylvania were received and copies of the Interm Report and brochure 
were sent* >^ T ; 

4. Reports > brochures and sample^ curriculum materials were sent 
to counselors and aapinistrators within the Philadelphia system* \ 

5, The Project Coordinator attended a conference at Colmidaus^ 
OhiOf Ohio^ State University to participate in developing a high 
school career planning System and provide inforaation about this 
project* 

6* The Division of Career Education Panning and Development has 
published and disseminated information to all Philadelphia schbols 
listing resources for^ implementing career education programs * 




PROGRISS ON DATA COLLECTION AND feVALUATION PLMIS. 



1. The Vooational Evaiuatidn Center was prapared for the be- 
..iginning of this school yaar. Evary studant In tha Stli grade 
Trade EKploratory class was affordad an opportimity for explor-- 
ation and evaluation before their choica had to ba inada for a 
tenth grade vocationlal program* . 

/. 2* The Dobbins Inventory of Studant AspiriationB (DISA) was 

designed by tha project' adiainistrators arid will ba given to every ^ 
studant at the Dobbins AVT School, This inventory to be adniin- 
istered each year becomes part of tha permit record of that 
studant* It is planned this racord will become the basis for 
vocational raiated counseling at the school, 

3, Tha ayaluation report^ based upon obearvations and test data 
collected^ was received; and included in the Intarim Report of the 
seqond year* ^ ^vv, 

4* The Third Party Evaluator (Weston Associates of Weston Massa* 
chusatts) submitted a contract tp.tha Philadalphia Board of Edu- 
cation and was approved. The evaluator held a two day meeting 
with the project staff f o^ the formulation of evaluatiori plans for 
the third year of the project. ^ 

5. Our third party evaluator, , Weston Associates held maetihg in 
tha second quarter of this year with the program administrators 
for operation information on project and students accomplishments* 

. - I. ' \ - ^ : ■ 

6* Ninth grade students (forty^two) had been pre-tested for our 
Career; Planning Systems and post*-tests completed^ 

7, Plans for^ final testing had been made to provide tha third 
party evaluator with information for tha final report to H*EkW, 

8* Weston Associates held conferences with Mr* Dougflas Mahoney, 
our career specialist, and a schedule for data collactibri was 
finalized. Weston Associates submitted their final report to the 
project manager during June for inclusion in> our report to USOE* 

9* Testing for one hundred seniors at the Dobbins AVT School was 
scheduled in April 1976 in cooperation with ^erican Collage Test*^ 
ing Program, Richard J. Sticcins, Ph*D* This is for the development, 
of a Career Planning Program and la a teat^pretest reliability stuay. 
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OTttSR ACTIVITIES : ' 

1. The roBtering of the three hundred and twenty, ninth grade 
students for trade exploratory, was completed. Each student was 
rostered to seven career explorations for the year , based upon 
their application to this program. This provides eeieh stuient 
with vocational experiences , before a choice will be made for 
Aheir tenth grade vocational ..progrMi. 

2. The Hariagement Objectives for the third year were revised. \/^^ 

3. Our Career Development Specialist has approached other schools 
within our system to provide technical assistance for their in- 
clusion, of Career Development programs. 

4. A replacement teacher in our Vocational Evaluation Center has " 
received instruction In the use of the Singer Sound-on-Slide pro- 
grams and our Computer Job Information Service and is pBrforming 
satisfactory in this area, 

5. Our career specialist was temporarily asaignad to the Divisien 
of Career Education Planning and Development to prepare proposals 
for application to th> state and federal governments for program 
funding based on ©ur experience with the operation of the C*e*BtiM, 

6- Project staff participated in the development oi toe *'Phlla- 
delphia Five Year Plan" for implementation of career education 
throughout the system. 
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7 ' ^ ' STAFF DgVELOPMENT ^ r - 

' ■ . ' . ' ' .. -. . f, ■ 

I, staff development for this year was centered around the de* / 
velopoieot of a viable Canprehensive Career Bdueatlon Program which ' 
could be ttaplemerited into any school within our syatem. Staff de- 
velopment sessions were deferred for the suroner with plans made 
for the followingi ^, 

1) Staff development sessions within each school to refine 
the materials and objectives that have developed over 

the past two years, ' : \^ 

2) Staff development involving thirty-eight teachers and 
- thr^e counselors for pilot and field testing of eight 

career simulations, and a career planning system. This 
program is in conjunction with the Center for Vocational 
Technical Education at Ohio State University , 



3)/ 



Staff development for twenty-five vocational teachers in- 
volved in the Elementary Exploratory Program at the Dobbins 
M-ea Vocational-technical School. 



Bi-weekly meetings , with twelve elementary teachers and one 
?lt)al, were conducted by the Career Specialist at the Most 
Precidus Blood Parochial Elertentary School to refine all program 
components. • - ^ 

3, \ Bi-weekly staff meetings were conducted by Mrs. Shennan, 
Principal of Lowell Elementary, with the career team Cfive^ 
teachers) to plan their impl«nentation strategies for the K- 8 - 



4. Joint staff meetings were held between the staff of the 
Lowell Elementary School and Most Precious Blood School to «£■ 
change program ideas and curriculum inf oraation . 
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ORGMIIZATION MID PARTICIPMJTS 
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COORDINATOR (12' months ) * The CQ^rdinatog served the School District 
of Philadelphia as a taacher, coWdinator^ and suparvisor for six- 
teen years k Since 1973, has had liirect responsibility for three , 
federally funded , career, education W 

gAREER DEVELOPMENT SPECIMiIST (12 months ) The Career Specialist 
has served the School District of Philadelphia as a teacher and 
supervisor for ten years* Since 1972 X has been . involved with 
two other federally fimded career, education projects, "Room -to 
Grow* (elCTientary, and "Time to EKplore^ (Middle/J,unior high 
level) ^ ^ 

Responsibilities jointly shared i 

1* Supervision and managMient of the programs in all partt* 
pating public and parochial schools. 

2. Implementation of a "total" Career Education program , 
through infusion of Career Development Concepts. into 
^ the regular curricultim structures* n 

3* Meeting with representatives of business^ labor,, govern- 
ment Md'CQimiunity. organisations. 

4. Fiscal management* , . - 

5, Staff and curribuliaa development at all school levels,' 
^ '\ ' . ' ^ ^ 

6i Sjapervisipn of elementary students exploration at the 
Area Voeatiohal"»technical School. 

7. Ninth grade trade exploratory coordination (rostering, 
evaluation and 10th grade vocational placement at the 
Dobbins JWT Schooir V 

8. Program evaluation in conjunction with Weston Associates! 
Weston ! Mass. and the Division of Research and Evaluation ^ 
School District of Philadelphia* 

9. : Preparation of fiscal, annual, and quarterly reports to 
the U.S. Office of Education VTE Region III, Penssylvania 
State Department of Education and the School District^of 

r Philadelphia* ^ . - 



SECRETARY (12 Bwntha ) 

Reaponaibilitlas ; ' , 

1. Clerical dutias 

2, Key puneh and COTputer bpaifatOT for ninth grade trade 
exploratory roateringt 

■ 3 6 Eiald trip arrangema|its \ and odordinatipn « 

Lowell Elementary School * Two ^ (2) positons 

1* Resource persons for classroOTi teachers 

2, Developinent and management of Lowell'^^perienaa Room 

I' ' '' ' . ' ^ . ^ ^ 

3* Supervision of teclmol^y labs and shared time ^plora- 
tien prograanp at the s^ool for the 6th grade classes « ' 

4. Technology oriented (K*6) curricultm development 

Dobbins Area VQcatlonal^technical ■ School ■ one (1) position 

1* Operatipn of the Vocational Ivaluation Center* 



ORGANIZATION 



aeECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Caifear Edueatlon 



DITOCTOR 
Dl^lslan of Career Education 
Planning and beve logmen t 



COORDINATOR - CAREER SPECIALIST 



.Pf Inoipals 

Teaehars 

Students 



Coiaprehensive Career 
Edueation Hc^e^LJK-lA^ 

Alllanoe for 
Career EduaatJ.©n 

Cluster Programs 



Dabblns AVT Sohool | 
Lowell Elementary Scjiool I 
Host Preoloua Blood 

Parochial , School 
Rhodes Middle School 
BartrfflnHlgh School 
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STAFF EMPLOYFffiNl' AMD OTILIZATION 



The' persona directly involved with the activities of X. 
the CGEM program, their spuree of funding, and reaponai- " 
bilitiea are listed in the following table "A" : 

' ' . '■ \. 



\ 



ERIC 



149 



119 



108 



137 



TABLE A 



STAFF UTILIZATION TABLE 



ro 
o 



POSITION 
pirector 
Coordinator 

Career Spaaialist 



TEACHERS 

Eleniantary 



Secondary, 
Clu^^ter 



Clerical Skills Lab 

Vocational Evaluation 
Canter 



Counselor (Secondary) 
Job Placement Offioar State 



FTODING SOURCE 

Local 

State 

(CCEM - Yr.l) 



CCEM 

CCIM/Local 

State 

Local 

CCEM 
Local, 



RESPONSIE 

Administr 

CTOrdinat 
Ohio Stat 
ucation. 

Element a r 
curricmlu 
proposal 

Implement 
schools « 



.emant 
Dobbins A 

Operation 



Operation 

Trade Exp 
AVT Schoo 

Placement 
positions 



NOTE I In addition to the above mentioned personnel, this 
ment sessions for approximately 90 teaohers and co 



POPULATION 

SgKOOLSs 

The criteria for participation in this projact was baaed upon 
several factors. Itt-order to affect maximum pr^ram efficiency 
three schools ware originally selected , two of which contain a 
comprahensiva K*8 progrMi and ona area vocational-teGhnical school 
reprasented grades 9-14, This insured lower, middla and upper 
school linkages to promote continued cobparatlon in tha development 
of a career education program to insure a coordinated, comp^ehanslye 
curriculum at all grade levels and to integrate academic training 
and occupational experiences* 



The population was integrated and representative of a large 
urban system* In addition, of the elementary schools participants, 
one school was public/ the other parochial, thus insuring continued 
cooperation between public and parochial institutions and serving 
non-profit private schools whose educational needs were met by 
this project. 

LOmLL ELE!ffiNTARY SCHOOL MOST P^CIOUS BLOOD PAROC HIMi 

: ' ""K^i ^ ~^ K=r — : ~ — 

I Students finrolled 600 Students Enrolled 330 

/ No, of Teachers & No. of Teachers a Counselors 

/ Counselors Participating 21 Participating ^9 

DOBBINS AREA VOCATION AL'^TECHNICAL^ SCHOOL 

— —T~ — , " . 

No. of Students affected 1000 
No, of Teachers & Counselors 56 
Total Student Body 2>J30 



Two of the three schools were located in economically depressed 
areas of the city with the parents of many of the students in low 
income producing jobs or on public assistance. However, the larger 
Philadelphia area, of which this was a part, contains one of the ^ 
most industrially and ^economically diverse employment opportunities 
in the country. Therefore, the opportunity to expand the horizons 
of those youth for whom the need is greatest was met by this project. 
Of the schools participating, the raciil composition of two are 
predominantly black. The third predominantly white* This insures 
integration within the project. The proportion of disadvantaged 
students in the three schools respectively is 71% for Most Precious. 
Blood and less than 321 for the Lowell School , and 73% for Dobbins. 

The " Alliance for Career Education " curripulum development pro- 
gram was added in the total scope of the Comprehensive Career Educa- 
tion Model K^14 ,_p.rpvidinq the resources for expanding career edu^ 
cata^on into two additional schools * The schools ^selected were the 
E. Washington Rhodes Middle School (5-8) and the John Bartram Com- 
prehensive High School (9-12), These schools provided educatidnal 
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units which were of different organizational structure and curricu 
lum emphasis than the original three schools. 

E WASHINGTON RHODES JOm B ARffRAM HIGH SCHOOL 
■~ 1=8 9-12 ~- 

Mo. of. Students affected 448 No. of . Students affected 465 

No. of Teachers & Counselors No. of Teachers & Counselors 

participating 14 participating 15 

Total Student Body 1,504 Total Student Body 3,239 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 



1 




2 



WESTMORELAND 



OIRARD 



GEDSRAPHlC LOCATIONS _ 

A - Dobbins AVT SGhool 
B - Most PraGious Blood 

Parochial SGhool 
C * Lowell Elamantary Sahool 
D - E. Washington Rhodes 

Middle School 
E - LanflDerton Alternativa 

School 

P - John Bartram High School 



SiON OF ADMINISTRATIVE, AND SURVEY RESEARCH 
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CAREER EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS ■ 

J. Russell Lowe ll Elementary S chool (K-S) 

' - ~ — ~ . u _ ^ 

Princlpiil - Mrs. Shirley Z. Sherman 

Career Eduoatlon Teams 

William Bro\m * Ralph Pandolfi 

Virginia Johnson Albert Swart^ 

The above team works with all the teachers of the Lowell Elementary 
School on a regular basis. ^ " ^ 

MoBt-Hrecious BlOjOd ^Parochial Rlemenfcary; (JK-S L^ _ .1/ 



Principal - Sister VTm Marion Behrle 

Teachers I ^ 

Sister Betty Barry ^ gr. K ^ Patricia Farrell ^ gr. 5 

Sister Assisimn Day gr* 1 Mavourneen Weiss gr. 6 

Denise Amon - gt^: 2 Sister Loretto gr, 7 

Sister Gianetta Gemi - gr* 3 Sister Jane Bonner gr* 8 

Cheryl Kittles gr* 4 Rudolph Brigham Counselor 

E* Washington Rhodes Middle School (5-8 ) 

Principal - Mr* Jacob Hoffman . 

Teachers s ^ \ 

Marsha Album basic sub. , Robert Franklin - soc* st* 

Christine Baker - art Margaret Harris civics 

Joseph Baum - ind. art Barry. Manin - soc* st* 

Linda Brouse - qivics Alma Nelson - art 

Cynthia Davis - science Betty Riley sci* 

Richard Deno ind* art Ellen Terry - math 

Deborah Dupree - math Alta Watklns - basic ^ub* 



John Bartram Senior High School (9-12 ) 

Principal - Mr* Louis A. D 'Antonio 
Teachers : 

Frank Battaglia clerical 

William Conville - ind* art. 
' Benigne Feriauti - art 

Bernadette Graham secretarial 

Charles Gunter - ind* art 
, Ineig Herman - business , ed. 

Robert Moorhead health careers 

Oscar Packer commerical eKploratory 

Madeline Pierucci - soc* st* 

Julius Ponzio - ind. art 
.Shirley Shumsky - secretarial 

Barrett Sprecher bk* 155 

Sainuel Wilson - ind* art 
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CAREER EDUCATIOI? PARTICIPANTS 



John Bartram Senior ifigh Schooi (contued) 

Richard Wormley ind» art 

Harold Weinar - Counselor 

Charles J* Tontasuo - Viae Principal 



Murrell Dobbins Area VQcational-technieal -School (9-14 ) 
Principal Mr^ Edward Magliocco 



Graphic^CoiTinunication Cluster: 
Morris Bunder 
Richard Hahn 
James W» Jones 



Metals Clusters 

Angelo Ambrosano 
Herman Grossinan 
Albert Newsham 

. Vocational Shop Teachers: 
Richard Altieri ^ 
Simon Bogonoff 
Irene Cherry 
James Coia 
John Frisch 
Joseph Frost 
Bernard Gurley 
William Haury'^ 
Richard Hatch 
Atley Natalone 
Martin Rosen 

Academic Teachers s 
Diane Bakum 
Kevin Brogen 
Igor Belinkof f 
Henry Degregorio 
Marian Fritz 
. Thomias Herter 
John Roman 
Phyllis Rovner 

Glerical Skills Cluster i 
Ruth Lemvitt^ 
Jeanne Kushner 

Counselorj ^ 
Sandra Rosenfeld 



Richard Krug 
Charles Nevison 



Walter Rafalko 
Jerry Smith 



Gerald Solomon 
Herman Snyder 
Williamr Tell 
Valadijnir Weiss 
Harry Wlchterman 
Michplas Zabchie 
WilliMi Lkgakos 



Bo^hena Skalchuk 
Celiste Thomas 
Gloria Waterfield 
Robert Smith 
Yvonne Williams 
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V. ACCOHPLISmffiNTS 
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ACCOMPLISimENTS 



The Comprahenelve Career Education Model had a significant 

impact on the etudenta^ teachers and school administrators involved 
with implementation. The techniques ^ methods, and materials utilized 
by the program have become an accepted part of the regular curricula 
offerings at the project schools. Many of the components that have 
proven successful have been requested for use in other schools in 
addition to the original project schools. 

At the elementary level , an emphases on career education con- . 
cepts through an infusing process was evident in each classroom. 
The traditional curriculum content was covered, but related to 
"real'-llfe" application^ worker responsibilities^ duties and charac-^ 
teristics. Career education experiences reinforced and ekpandad 
the learning of basic skills. \ 

^ ^Desegratior^^^^ the increased interaction between 

children of different ethnic and racial backgrounds has been a 
controversial endeavor in many school districts. The school bus has 
been used as a tool in many instances to accomplish this goal, y 
This approach, especially in urban areas has resulted in confron- 
tation between the parties involved. The inter-school bussing of 
students in this project was used to provide career exploration 
experiences through the efficient utijiiation o^ existing, resources. 
Seventh graders from a predominantly white neighborhood and school 
. worked with high school students in a predominantly black high 
school. The sixth graders from a black elementary school worked 
with sixth graders at a white elementary school. These interactions 
involved cross district bussing within the City of Philadelphia. 
There was parental apprehension about the transportation of students 
from their home schools, but, the benefits of this approach and the < 
absence of problems between the students eliminated this initial 
ffear". 

Soon after the start of the program a sense of belonging and 
- companionship developed among all students. It should be noted 
this succass in a large part was due to the planning by^staff mem- 
bers from the schools involved, A great many girls from the ele- 
mentary schools have taken an interest in shops that traditionally 
have been male oriented. The resistance to the inclusion of 
^l^niantary students into several shop areas by the shop instructors 
has been completely dissipated. There is now a greater amount 
of inter-action between the shop teachers and these students, on 
a one to one basis. The shop teachers at the Dobbins AVT School 
have coionented on many occasions that they are amazed at what these 
younger students can do. 

Apprehension and concern was also, shown on the part of the 
school staff regarding the involvement of elementary age students 
in a Vocational-technical school. The main concern was for the 
safety of these younger students. This was overcome by the use 
of senior AVT students as peer-teachers, with each AVT student 
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vocational'-teGhnical high sGhool was very suacaasful and the ache 
atoinistratlon has fully adopted this eoncept as their standard i 
a#dure for all studanta in the shop prograiss. 

Generally the major aecompllslments of CCEM was tha est^lii 
ment of naw procedures and a rastructuring of already tried methc 
into an anticipatad K^12 program. Tha projact suqcadad in accom- 
plishing more than the original proposal called for even though 
funding was raducad by approximataly 40% for years 2 and 3. 



VI. EVALUATIONS 
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THIRD PARTY EVALUATION REPORT " -^^U 

FOR 

PHILADELPHIA COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL, K - U 
FINAL PROJECT EVALUATION FOR 1973 - 197_6 



1. Introduction ^ 

This project was funded by tha U.S* Office of Education in 1973 to davalop 
a viable inner city modal for career education in grades K =14 for the 
city of Philadarphla School Systam^ Using a variety of resources^and 
treatments the project was to develop a system, training, and software 
~^nacaaaajqr_f orpins tailing a city-wlde approach for Career Education that 
comb ined . axis t ihg and new r esou r c an d ^wm ^appTo P r im t e^ t o^budge = s t a f f= ^ 
organlEation and pupil charactaristica of the City* 

CCEM.K-14 was initially; funded for three years at $446,874 with. a su bsequent 
administrative reduction in funds to $313,815, During the course of tha three 
years tha project served approximately 2,500 students at K-12j and provided 
training and curriculum developmant plus teaching , espariences, for over 100 
taachers and counsellors totalling one percant of the respective District 
populations* " ' ^ 

Project staff was ba'sad in the Dobbins Area Vocational Technical School and 
the populations served included 'students and faculty at one parrochial 
'elementary school (Most Precious Blood), one public Elmentary School (Lowell), 
and cha Area yocatipnal School (Dobbins) * Schools Involved, tr'aatments 
providad and Objectives devalopad are summarized on Chart I following. 

While the major objectlvas of the project in Career. Education were typical 
to the general goals for Caraer Education found in projects throughout the 
U.S. the strategies involved were unique to a large city comprehensive 
^system and attempted to make optimum use of existing reaourcps. The primary 
basis, therefore, for project evaluation must lie in. the assessment of 
its management system, its jpresent or potential viability for expansion 
within tha School System, as well at the appropriateness and effectiveness 
of the elments and treatments involved in terms of adoptioni student 
performance, cost and impact on the city district, 

= At the elmentary level the project sought to get joint development of 
objectives, curriculum and Career experiences by sharing the resources of 
a public and rpivate school and using the Area Voc^cional Technical School 
as a major exploration and ' experience resource. At the Secondary level 
the project sought to increase exploration, assessment and choices available 
for 9th Grade students within a traditional vocational-teachnical school, 
and to test self=lnstructional cluster oriented teaching methods and 
curriculum within three major vocational instructional areas of vocational 
education within the same framework. As support to these activities 
teacher training, resource development , counsellor system development, 
and training, and a host of sub activity resources were selected and 
tested in combination » , . . . .... 

7 COLUMBiNi ROAD, WESTON, MASSACHUSim 02193 (61?) 137-5966 • 
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g^yjMKNBl VE CAREg l JSDUCATION MODEL J;^1L_ ciIART t 

! i- To inereas© lelf ai^ran©Bs = 
2- T© prcaaett eareer a'^renese ' 
3*- To provide career exploration 

4- - To provide skill development in business, metals, and gra|iiic-eamiinicatione 

5- To provide Job plasement 



SCHOOLS Am AOTivnim 



i T PRE CIOUS BLtMDD PAROCHUL SCHOOL 



' ^LWELL ELEMlNrARY SCHOCfli 




Curribulum Inf usiort^^ 
2- Slide-Tape Programa 
J-' Pennecript 
4— Career Planning System 
5* Simulation Modules 

6- Field Tripe 

7- Exploratory Vis it t© 
Dobbins AVT School- 

i day per weak for the 
seventh and eighth gradee* 
(grade 8- Sept, to Deo* k 
grade Feb, to May ) 

8- Exploratory Visit to the 
Lwall Elementary School by 

.grade six-- J day per week to 
use the Teehnology Labs with 
the sixth grade class at . 
L^owells 

9^ Classroom Use Conmiercial 
. Career Haterials* 





t 

3- 

5- 

6- 



7- 



1- Ninth Grade Trade ^ploratory 
Class s 

2- Cluster Programs I 

a« Metals 

Graphio COTmunieations 
0- Clerical Skills Lab 

3- Vocational Evaluation & 
^ploration Center^ 

4- VJtCS- Vocational Informtion 
Ccraput^r Systems 

5- VEIN^ Vocational Education ' 
I^ormation Network 

6- J* Plaeement Ctfficer 

7^ Elementary ^ploration at 
Dobbins r 



Career Education Team 
^pejjfence Room 
Teohnolo^ Labs 
Currlcul™ M'lision 
Field Trips ,, ^ 
Explora^toi^ Tislt to 
Dobbins AVT School-' 
J day per week for the 
seventh grades, 
^ploratoiy visit by 
Most Precioua Blood 
students* 



Douglas Sp M^onay 
Oareer Specialist 



STANLEY 
Project 



1, COIffiN 
Director 



ERIC 



SOHOOL ^ DISMIdT OF PHILADELPHIA 
Divls'on Career BdAyation 



John H, Maier 

Pro 3 e c-t 0 0 ordiaator 
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The project, also undertobk. placament activities for both'part time and full 
time employment for vocationai studanta . i 1 



In the second year of the project its goals were expanded (despite a reductian 
in funding) to seek cooperation with additional schoolas testing of coramerciar „ 
materials (particularly at the elmentary level) and training of academic teachers 
both £n vocational and academic, settings ■ to provide Career awareness . and mor<^ 
Career-oriented instruction as part of their academic offerings* ^ 

In the final year all materials and systems developed by the project 
tested and documented under^ operating conditions. A plan was developed -for 
continued operations with the School District with local funding Including 
projections for phased expansion throughout the system, 

II Summary^ of Evaluation Results 1973 "1976 

Over the three year period the project has met or eKceeded its initially stated 
operational anB management goals* (See Chart II, following). All elements of 
^ the K-12 system have been tested, revised and documented in packaged form for 
eKpansibn within thp school system. A plan has bean devised, arid accepted by 
the Board of Education to expand utilization of the project system and materiel 
throughout the School District on a phased basis,. Most Importantly^ despite a 
$110 million operating deficit the School Board has voted to continue the project 
with local funding at a le-vel almost 40% higher than the final year of Federal 
funding* , . " . ^ 

during the course uf the second and third years project participatjlon at the 
Elmentary leyel trebled to include five new public elementary schools and one 
new parrochial school. At the Secondary level phases of the project were 
developed in an additional Vocational Technical School and in one Academically 
oriented Hi^h School, Due to reduotlon In b^Sic project funds additional 
sources of funding were sought which more than doubled, the initial level of 
investment in the process for the last two years, / 

Xhe project has developed for publication a complete set ot goals and objectives 
for K-12 Career Education within the system along with a complete curriculum Guide 
Including demonstration exercises and materials by Grade* Specific materials 
and sub systems to be tested in the project were tested 'and revised and are 
now in operation In non-project schools. Utilization of computer based counselling 
and information systems ^ stationary and mobile Career Information and Assessment 
systems, and Career Informatibn research materials centers ^fbr teachers i^reased 
over 100% in project schools^ and even more in schools with developmental connections 
with the project, . 

Dissemination of project brochures, results and materials plus meetings, briefings 
and visitations have touched all of the District management, the School Boar/^\ 
the Home and School Council, the City and State Career Education Advisory Committees 
\ and even the Mayor's office, The*project received substantial visitations from 
outside districts as well. 

The project has built and infra-structure of not only materlais but also some 

80 trained personnel who will be used at their appropriate levels in installation 

of the'' project system in other schools throughout the bistrict. 

The project has ^accumulated in usable form by iev&9. lists of resources for student 
visits, career resource centers for schools and classrooms, counselling and 
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CHART II 



THRIB WAR I^AGEMENT PLMI 

^for / 
COMPREHENSI^ CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K-14 



GENERAL 
AfmRENESS 
EXPLORATION 
PREPARATION 



l6S 

ERIC 



GENERM. 
' YEAR I ' - 

1, To devilop k implement career ad-" 

ucation 'activitiei in the following 

schooli and grades: 

Lowell Elem, ^ gr. 3^ '6, 7 

Most Pracioui Blood *-^.gr» 1, 3, 7/ B 

Dobbins AVT - 9, 10^ 11 (Voeational), 



2. To provide a mdrithly staff devel- 
opment sessions for teacheri involved^ 



3, To implamant tKe procidurea 
necessary = to attain tha objactlves 
of the CCEM K-14 proposal^ 



4. To provide counseling and job 
placement services for Dobbini AVT 
students* 

5, To provide' the School District' of 
Philadelphia and HEW all reports, etc. 
required by the "Grants Terms and 
Conditions;" . 



/ \ AWMEMESS 
YEAR I. . 

1, To deyelop, adapt and implement 
classroom aGtivites at Lowell and 
Most Precioui Bloody which promote: 
Self -Awareness 

Career Awareness r 
Educational Awaraneas 
Economic Awareness 
Decision Making 
Positive Attitudes 



2, To provide "hands on'* activities 
and role simulations in the regular 
classroom structure, 

3, To provide small group counseling 
and discussion periods for^ all - 
students. ' 

4, To infuse career education con^ 
bapts and activities into the reg- 
ular curriculum structure. 

5, To provide speakers ^ field trips 
and •audio-visual materials for . the. 
students , 
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' ~ EXPLORATION 

1..^ To provide explorition ixperiincis i 
•in the 22 ihop at'thi'AVT school, for 
1/2, day a wiek for the two ssventh • i 
gridii § Lowell and'gridi S at, ' 
Host Pricious Blood, , . 

2 . "' To provide' "hands'^on" activities 
at the Lowell school 1/2 diy a wiik; 
for grade ? from Host Precious Blood, 

3i To roitir each 9th grade student 
to explorative experiences in the : 
shops and vocationil ivaluation : 
center at' Dobbins prior to making , 
a tenth grade trade^ selection. • 

4 . To provide every studijit at the 
Dobbins AVTS an opportunity to use 
"Vies". 

5. To providi 001 of a coansalor'i ' 
time for the 9.th grade class at 
Dobbins. ■. 

6. To provide 3rd grade itudents 
at H,p.B,^ spli group exploration ■ 
of .the shops at the AVT school. ^ 



IRIPARATION 



1 



1. To provide a skill development . 
program in the following clusters; 
" Metals. ' ; 

Griphic^coniunicat'ions ' ,• 
v Clerical ' ■ ' . 

l,---4o -provide a tenth-gtadi-j 
selecting participation In the cluiter 
program diversified' and specialised 
training/within each cluster . 

3, ;To provide students in the Metals ■ 
Cluster training for .entry level ' 
skldrs in the foltowing-ireasr^- -':^^^ 
machine shoj), welding ^ sheet metal., ' 
founilry [jriictiuti aiid machine deBign 



1, 'To provide students in the Graphic 
coniunications's Cluster training 
for entry level skilis in the follow- 
ing! linotype, lettifpressv hand*^ 
composition / of f set camera, , 



5, To provide , eleventh' grade stu- 
dents in the Clerical Clutter' with 
a laboratory type' environment^ using 
individuiliz'id modulii of instruc- 
tion for the developmint of, entry 
level skills ' ' , • 



GENERAL 



EAR n 



1. ^^0 aeyalop s implimint carair sducation ac- 
tmtias m the following ichools and.gradesi 



Lowell lliin, - K to ,8 ' ■ , ' 
Moat Pricious Blood - K to i ' 
, Dobbins AVT - 9' to 12 
St, Eliiabith - gr. i 



2. To provide a waak long sumer training ses^ 
siomfor teachers involved in year L 
' To provida bi-nionthly inter-school and 
^Wiekljrjntn^^schQoL staff diVilopMnt-i 



y 



3.,- To review and rivise the proeidurei and 
treatnientf usid during year I as a base for 
year' II, ■ , . " 



4. T^o prpvidi counseling and job pUcainint 
se^ices for Dobbins AVT students, 

5^ To provide the School District of Phila- 
■dilphia and HEH all reporti, etc. riquired by 
the "Grinti Terns and Conditions," • 



'6. To eKpand the CCEM H4 :prograni within 
the participating schools. 



11,, 
11 ' 



L To rifirie, expand and , implsinent elissrobiii' 
activitiis' at Lowill S Most freciQus Blood 
which' promote: 

, Self^warineiS. ■ . ' • ' 

; Cariir Awareness 

Educational Awareness ; 

Jconomic^iwarenes s,.: ... ..i... ..... 

Dicision Making . 

lositivi Attitudes ■ ■ - ■ 



2, ■ Tq provide "hands on" activitiii and role 
iimulations in the regular classrooiii structure, 



3. To provide smU group counseling and d.is' 
cussion periods for all itudents, 



4, To infuse career education concepti and 
activitiis. into the regular curriculuiti struc- 
tun. . ' ' , ' ■ 

J, To provide speakers, field trips and audio- 
viiual materials for the itudenti. 



6. To develop'fWith racadfimic teachers it ■ ■ 
Dobbins' iclassropm' activities infuiing career 
education concepts into their regular clais- . 
room curriqulum. ; 



" ' ' ' EmoRATior 

, To.proyide iKplorition at the AVT school for' 
' ■■^/2'"aay;'a weerfof IhTfwo^Winth gridis at, thi 

iQWill and jiventh' and ^eigth . grades at thi ' ' 
■ ; .ost Precious Blood. 



i, 'To' provide' "hand^-on" activitiis-it the 
'.pwell school, 1/2 day'a week for gradi 6 froni . 
ioit Pricioui Blood. ' ; 

] . To .continui objective . 13 f roni'.year I ^ but_ ' 

:q bass the mstsring of thiihop.explQration on I 
wha ranking of each students VQcational Intirist'! 
sbtained during the lOl^addssion pro^^^^^ • _ ; 

u 

\ , To provide iviry itudint at the Dobbini , 
iEiJWERQrtunitttQ jiL,"^^ ' . _ 



1. TO provide a ikiU diviiopmant progfirin . 
thi following clustirsi , \ ... 

. Metals : , ' . \ , ■ ' 
Graphic-coniunicationi. \ ' , ■ ^ 

Clerical " , 

Lt ci ation in the cUste£^.progr™ 

iall^ad trwun? "ito each clustir. 



Cluitsr itudsnts froiii 



3j'ToplacitheHitals_ . . 
prlLashopoHheUchQiciforspi^ , 

■ ,nth grade ttetili Clustar 



To begin a new ter 



grouf 



5f TQ'providi 801 of a counsilor's , time for 
the 9th gradi class at Dobbins, 



'6, ' To expand objectivi 6 (year I) to incliidi 
grade 5 at H.E.B. 



itudenti taking' printing/courses. ^ 



1. To intifface the C.E. activitiis being divil^ 
• >opd 'by thi academic teacheri: with the explora^ 

tion activitiei, already being :used by. the 'voc^ 
[72tional staff , at Dobbins, ■ ■ 



8. To 



i 'three siraulations^ for claiirooni 
developed by 0,S,U. AND S.D.P, 



9', TO' provide es^ploration activities through 
the use' of a Mobile Lab, ' 
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n of' 



i 5 . TO involve till' nth grade cluster in i , 
list tm^.ff^L la th.' 



,o-,provlde eleventh grade itudenw^in^tn, 

11 

tion foHhe dMop«ent °f entry level sh.lB. 



, . ./ er v th a abotatory, type envy- 



1, To develop £ implemiht cireir idi^ 
' mtim acttvitiis iri thg foUow'ing 

sehools M 9radiS! 

LowiLl Elein.-K to S ■ ' 

Hoit Pricious Blood - K' to i 

Dobbins m - I to 12 ' ' ' ■ 

St, lUzibith - K to 8 ' ' 

E, Washington Rhodis - 15 teichirs, 

■gr. 1 f1, s 

?, To providi I wiik long lunierltrain- I 
in g iasiio n for tii.ahgrs.involvid in._ ..... 
■year IL , ■ ' i 

To provids bi-monthly intir-school ■ i 

and waakiy intra^schooritiff divik^^ | 
nient 'sessions, ! 

ui3, To. review, reviii.ind compili all 

procedures and traatniinti uifid during : 
year I ind IL ' 

To expand to other ichooli^ to tut 
the, compiled CCEH miteriili, 

4. To provide counseling and job placi-^ 
mant sirvice for Dobbins AVT studints. 



5. To providi the 'School District of 
• fhiladslphii and HEM all reports, ^itc. 

required by thi "Granti Tirras and fon* ' 
.ditions." ■ ' ■ 

L To eKpand'to other schools to teit 
the compiled CCEH materials, 

" 7. ■ To provide a written' analysis of the. l ■ 
, results, produGt s procisi of the niodel , 
including luccRsses; failures and pro- 
poiil for diffuiiiig the succassful ' 
ispects throughout Phila, schools. : 



;1, To rifini, eKpind and impliment 
claisroom activitiis at Lowell, Host ■ 
Pricioui Blood, DobbinirSt, Elizabeths, 
Rishington Rhodii which promote'-. , 

Self-Awireness 

Career Awareneis 
' Educationii Awariness- 

Econoraie Awirenesi 

Daciiion HaKing " " ~ .'^ ' "'"^ 
. Positive AttitudiS' 

2, To providi "hands. on" .activitei and 
roll simulations in the refular class- 
room structuri, 

3, To provide smU group counseling ^ ^ 
and discuiiion piriodi for all studinti. 

4, ^ To infuse career education concipti 
,and act;lvitiii into the regular curricu- 
lum itructure.. ' ■ 

5, To provide ipeakers, field trips and 
audio viiual materiili for the'students.', 

6, 'To implement the activities developid 
during year 11 and revise and expand 
where neceiiary, ' \ 



' ; EtaRAOT', , I 
: YEAR in 

I, To fixpandi ix'plqra^ion experiinci 
to, at lust one aMitionil ichool at 
a vQcational^tichnical; center," 



2- To provide " hind i on" ictivitiis at 
the Lowill lehool, l/2_day a' week for 
grade 6 from. Most Precious Blood, 

3. To continui objectivi 13 from yiar I* 
but to biii the rostirinf of the shop ex- 
sploration on the ranking of eich studenti 
'vocational interist'i obtained during ths 
admission process, 

4'. To provide eviry student at the 
Dobbins AVTS an opportunity to uie / ' ■ 

"Vies", ■ ' / 

5. To providi iOI of a counselor's 

time for the 9th gride cliis at Dobbini. , 

i. To expand to at least two additional 
gradi levels within a 'school, A 

- 7, To intarfaci thi CE. activities be- ; 
ing deviloped by the acidifflic tiP^hers 
with the ixplorition activities already 
being' used by thi voc. staff it Dobbins.. 

8, To provide i additional simulations 
fpr clasiroom uss, 

9, To providi exploration activities 
■ , through the use of a Mobile Lab, 



PEEFMTIQN 

mi lit 



1, To lprovide'i skill divslopiMt pro- 
! gram in' thi following 'Clustirn^ 

[ Gripliic'conimunicitions ; ' 
; Clerical • ■. 

. w ' ^ ■ 

I 2. •■To\provide I tenth gradi itudent 
■silecting pirticipation in the cluster 
prograifi divirsified and jpiciili^ed 
. training within lach cluiter. , 

h To provide job placimint le rvicis 

■ for the itudintsan the Mita| Cluster 
I froifi yiar II, 

; ' To place the Hitals Cluitlr itud-' 
;' ints froin yeir 11 in a ihop of' their 
I ehoics for speciilizition, 
I To begin a niw^^tinth frade Hitali 
. Cluster group. 

V 4, To provide job placefflint services' "^^^^ 
i for thi stu^int's in thi griphic-cem- / 
I unications sluitir, , • " / 

Spicialiiation for the ilevinth / 
grade studenti pirticipating during 

' year 11., , _ . 

j ■ Expand ths, elustir boncipt to in- 

I elude kll studinti taking printinij 
I coursis, i ^ 

[ 5. To involve thi lifh gr. cluster in 'an 
office simulatiori ixperience. 

■ ., To provide Uth gr, ' st'udi|tts in' the ' 
clericii eluitir with lib type environDieit 
usigi' individuaUied/pdulii of instruc-, 

' tion for. thi divilppemtn of intry livil 
ikills, - . ■ 

To provide job placeinint servici for ' 
, the 12th grade clerical cluiter students, 



assessment* It has pre'-tested new materials and defined existing bnes for 
use in the new Skill Center System for 9^12 students. 

K - S CCEM Project has developed a successful system for coordinating resources 
of parrochial elementary schools wijth public ones. One side benefit has been 
the demonstration of .the practicality of thematic integration. Initially 
anticipated problems of combining black and white elementary schools and using 
a predominantly brack Vocational Technical schpol as a resource base simply did 
not occur due to the progranmiatic focus. 

Curriculum^ exercises, and objectives for each grade at the elmentary school level 
~were-d#veloped-and -^aMdated^ 

for Children and the Alliance for Career Education simulation materials were tested 
and validated. Supplementary local materials were developed, and a Resource Center 
model was installed in each of the participating elementary schools. 

A series of innovative projects and exercises were devloped at various grade Ie\/»sls 
emphasizing the inner city se'tting such as environmental modules* In the Lowell 
School a multi=-meSia experience room was built by the students as part of their 
Career education practical experience. 

Testing throughout the three years at Elementary levels indicated a high and 
continuing levl^. of^Career Awareness and indications of higher levels of 
abilities for CartCT Selection and emotional maturity , Indices in these last 
'two areas J however^ were extremely imprecise as noted in the final section on Testing 

The project proved the utility of using a VTS as^a resource sice and developed ' 
Instructional objectives for atudent hand's on experiences during the visitation 
as well as teacher objectives for instructional use of these experiences after 
visitation were completed in their own classrooms* 

9th Grade Trade Exploratory The project successfully installed a system for 
pFovldlngTth Grade Vocational students with eight three week exploratidns of 
occupational areas during their first vocational year. Traditional droprout 
rates during this year of 15% were reduded below 1%, Ac Che end of the 'hew 
''exploratory year 68% of the students made and were placed in first choice 
occupational training areas which differed substantially from their entering 
choices* In 23% of the cases final/ cKoices were not even Initially listed. 

Administrative changes were effected which permitted students to reserve their 
final choices until late in the year when they had completed their exloratlons* 

The Guidance and Counselling systems were strengthened so that all students were 
provided with computer based exploratioh and job search opportunities as well 
as limited hand's on assessment of occupational areas for^ exploration through 
the Singer Graphlex system. ■ ^ ^ - ■ = ■ 

^ 8 th and 9th Grade Counselling Systems Through involvement in both project nnd 
^^n-project "schools CCEK developed and tested computer based and mobile laboratory 

assessment systems for transitional year students, in eight elementary schools 

throughout the District, 

a ' = ■ 

1Q-I2th Grade Vocational Cluster oriented materials and processes were 
developed, tested and installed in the areas of Graphics, Business Education and 
Metals areas within the traditional AVTS setting. Through use of materials 
and teacher training the' cluster concept was accepted and Implemented in each 
" of these three areas and piloted for use in/the Skill 'Centers • 

. , " , . ■ ■ \„ 



In all three areas the drop-out rates were reduced substantially (particularly = 
the Business Education Cluster which was aimed specifically at this population). 
Staff adopced the cluster approach (as opposed to the narrow spaciallxation traditional 
employed) and the AVTS administration in both this high school and one other are 
considering Implementation on a wider basis. 

Placement - within the Vocational setting the project enhance the part-^tlme and 
full time placement capability of the AVTS which seemed to have assisted in 
drop^-out reduction for project students. Over 100 students were placed in 
full and part time employment, 

10 = 12th Grade Academic Career Education Responding to evaluation suggestions in 
-the f irs t year - of -the -pro j ec t-"-addi'tional- external -f unds were—found -to~provi-de— for — — 
staff training and materipals development and utilization by academic teachers 
both in the related VTS setting and. in an academic high school. These materia4s ^ 
were piloted in \the third year and are being used by a limited number of teachers 
in both settings, 

> ■ / ' " 

PROBLEMS AKD DEFFICIENCIES 

Despite che relatively high degree of success noted above the 6CEM project was 
unable to develop programmatically in certain areas due ,ln part to limited 
resources and the developmental character of central office coordination of 
Career /aducation with the the Philadelphia School District* 

Grades 13 -\Ja While some attempts were made to seek a'ffvanced credit for 
vocational students in post-secondary offerings in local institutions of higher 
educations the system was never formalliEed* Lacking funding and access to 
Career progtams at higher levels no curriculum development or staff training 
activities^ were under taken • 

In-Service Training of Teachers Administrator's and Counsellors .--Systematica tlon 
While the project succeeded in providing relevant in-service training to more 
than IQO personnel in direct relation to- the project the in-service systeTn of 
the District offers no courses to assist In the installation of Career Education 
system wide* While the development of such an in-service emphasis to the 
existing system was beyond the purview of the project activity, it's lack will 
inhibit its future development within the system* . * 

Post-Secondary - PreService Career Education professional Training and Certification 
If . \ 

< ■ * ' 

Againi while beyond the purview of project activities , it should be noted that 

the District has not set any pre^service requirements for professional staff in 

the Career Education area^ nor has it negotiated at this time for the inclusion 

of relevant courses In the standard pre-service training of district professionals 

with local higher education institutions* Some such courses have been developed 

but do not serve as part^^of the required pre-service curriculum* This defficlency 

wasmost visible in the counselling area where academically certified counsellors 

at all levels are hard-pressed to implement Career Education serviGes without 

a mucii broader preparatiQt{ in Career Counselling techniques , materials and resources 

currently available within the system* 

Parental Involvement iVhlle the project did an excellent job of parenCjal information 
concerning the program at all levels, particularly the elmentary level, parent 
participation directly in the Career Education process as resources, counselors 
and facilitators was limited* A substantial part of this deficiency wae^ due to 

1^^ 



to the limited time and resources of the typlcar' disadvantaged inner-^city parent- 
Despite this serious difficulty it is hoped that as the model evolves a more 
concentratad effort will be made to devlop systems by which even disadyantaged 
parents can be integrally involved in the Career Education process beyond the 
information stage* 

Evaluation Problems = while a variety of apprbaches were used to evaluate the 
project as a whole and by individual components both its com| ■exity and lack 
of* nationally validated instrumentation inhibited definitive u valuation in 
student achievement particularly. No nationally validated tests of emotional 
or career maturity exist so all data In this area has been inferential in nature* 

of the premises regarding breadth of vocational preparation and its relationsh 



. ' to Job mobility and placement requi re^ in ^ d ^e p tlT^ llJRg i t^uH inal^^ss me n t^~u navairl a bie"= 
within the time and financial constraints of the project. Total systems i^erformanci 
tests will also require the test of time and Dollars within the system* 

Evaluation procedures were the best available within the constraints listed above 
. and are enumerated by yea^r In the succeedihg Section. 

Ill EVALUATION PROCEDURES \ : 

.... ... 

- ■ \ 

Throughout the three year period process and systems evaluation was accomplished by^ 
monthly visits, conferences ^ and conferences with project staff by senior personnels 
of the Third Party Evalua tor s Weston Associates* These revles included all 
current project documentation^ reportSs planSj testing data, and visitations to 
ongoing activities* Oral reports were provide'd monthly , quarterly reports 
wer^ provided In letter form culminating in annual r^epbrts from which the material 

for this summary report 'is drawn. \ 

.". . -. ~ ~ ^ ^ . ' 

Testing procedures and evaluation criteria varied slightly from year to year 
due to changes in objectives and new adrnlnstrative requirements , therefore 
both procedures and results are described hereafter in a chrnonological fashion 
for Years I and II and III combined. 

Year I Evaluation Procedure's / . 

Af the recommendation of Wesfon Assocfares, Mr, Mal4oney of Prbjecf Staff 
provided a search ond adapfafion of □ variety of tesfed and validated materials 
covering' career and self-av/areness, as well as career orientation. Materials 
searched came from ERIC, the State Department of Educalion, RCU, and the 
Philadelphia School Career Education Center, i 

All materials collected were evulunted by. fsrojoct-staff and instructional slaffs .. 
at all levels with a final selection of materials and procedufcs done on a joint, 
participative baBU* . . 

'* Elemefifary School - K-8, Evaluation procedures' nnd maierials wore 
jointly agreed upon between the e valuator and project siaff at a meeting in May, 
There was agreement tha^ lengthy testing would be difficult hi schools olher than - / 

project schools, and that-the control-eKperimental group approach v/puld not bo ' 
= , either valid or easily implemented within project scope and,turiget. It svas therefore 
decided to select and modify instruments to test evaluaMon'procedures in June for 
full application In the Fall of 1974, 180 
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Insfrumenh and prDcecjures selected Inciuded tlie followingi 



, K-8 Career AwarenesSi Three single page insfrumenfrs validated In other 
seftings were idnnfified b)^ fhe confractor and project staff* During the month of June 
teachers at grades 3, 5, 7 and 8 have administered a single page questjonnaire on 
types of iobs, another short quu^tionnaire entltied ^'Some Things I have Learned 
About Careers", and a more general instrumGnt entitled "How 1 Feel About Work 
and Careers" to a randDm sample of students in those grades. The results of both 
the testing procedure and the contont is being evaluated by project staff and the 
third party evaluotor. 

* ' Maturity Indices . The two insfrtjments selected by project staff and the 
evaluotor arrived too late to bcp used in the testing process. During the course 
-of the 'summentheso-instruments^wi^^^ be reviov/ed and possibly-adopted-for-use - - -™ 
with students in the Fall term, - 

, SummQry Class EvaiuQtions. Elementary school initructional staffs discussed 
and developed fonriats for project team and external teachers to summarize their 
subjective judgments of program effects on their classes. Short individual teacher 
reports are ^ing prepared for review during the summer covering areas such as 
vocational and career awareness^ problems in utilization of materials, successful 
and unsuccessful group practices, and the general utility of the project experience 
for tsaching and individual grov/th, 

» Critical Incident Measures, To be included In the above individual teacher 
report are a selection of specific successes and failures by given students as indicators 
of progress and problems for the progrom, / 

2. C^ree^ Exp I oratory Evalua tions - Grade 9 (Dobbins)./ The career 
awareness and emotional maturity indices v/ill be used with tenth^ grade entering 
Dobbins students on a comparison basis to students who have completed the ninth 
grade exploratory program* ' ; 

Project staff will also document a comparison of initial -choices mode by = - 
students entering into the eKploratory year/as con?pared to their fina! choices at 
the end of the year, 

■3, .9^12 ClustfSr and Individualized MaterioU. Due to tlie late deployment 
of the> individualized materials prepared, and the iack of availabi lity of such materials 
in the communications and graphics cluster evaluation during the course^ of the first . ^ 
project year has had to be primarily dedicated to process and revisions of materials 
themselves. 

During the courle of the summer meotings are planned to continue discussions 
between instructidnal , project, and evaluation staff leading to the development of 
common methods of grading for both cluster. and tradltionpl students. Grading will 
be a key factor not only in evaluation, hut also in the success of the use of individualized 
materials since the general criteria used for grading has L^en progress towards 
specialization within n-shop area^ Grading for clusfer students using individualized 
materials must be focused on individual task performances on a much more discreet 
grouping of jkiiU and knowledges* Commonalities not only for Evaluation comparison, 
but more importantly for credit and accoptance wilhln the present school structure 
must be found. ^ , j ^ 
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Evgluation of Placemenf Service s. For a period of five months a placemerit 
officer was assigned fo this program for full and part time placement of graduating 
students. Initial efforts seem to have been fairly successful over this brief period. 
Careful records are being kept of opportunities found, student records, interviews 
taken, and actual placements. The loss of o placement officer during this coming 
Fiscal year will require greater emphasis by the coordinators on placement of cluster 
students. 

This project is tasting the hypothe* that indlviduQlized instruction In job 
preparation will improve over the currant standard gioup instruction, that a broad 
cluster base of knowledge and skills will make a student more mobile and more ^ 

- easM^ placeable- than^narrow-intenslyu jcih. trgi nlng^.^Jiqt. d 

choic^ may improve the final r'^ojce, and that well designed, modular, and 
modifiable self instructional materials teach better then the current standard 
curriculum. While there is much data from the world at large Tn macro-economics 
and other areas to. suppbrt the testing of these hypotheses, the final measurement 
of their success will depend on the type of longitudinal individual data traced 
_ through devices such as social security numbers and Federal data banks (whose access 
^ due to violation of privacy has been contested sgccessfully by the ACLU and other 
organizations) that education has long been lacking. While inferences.-mdy continue 
to be drawn from highly limited data bases and critical incident measures, it is not 
apparent toi-his evaluator that the current prO|ected evaluation system will yield 
the kind of scienti fic^ ata really needed " , . 

YEiSR 11 and III Evaluation Procedures 



Overall the procedures used in the second and third years of the project were 
identical # The only signif lean exceptions being, that attitudinal questionnaire 
for Parents^ teachers and selected students taken, from" another project and used 
in the second year were found to produce limited , results due to Xow response 
and inability to provide necessary controls. These were omitted in the third ye 
Occupational Interest Surveys were run at the 9-^12 level /in, the third year to 
initiate a student interest profile g^ystem fox=-Gayns=elli^g: and Guidance in the, 
AVTS aqtting* Procedures used included the follo^wingi 

1. ^ Elementary School - K - 8 

Given the difficujties In the evaluation process, staffs at the Most Precious . 
Blood elementary School, Lowell Elementary School, project staff, and . 
Weston Associates agreed to duplicate the first year's evaluation procedures'^ 

to provide some basis of compariionduring this past project year. Dua to an , 
eKpansion of proiect staff's career education activities through other sources 
of funding, limited testing was possible in other than project schooU in order ' 
to provide roma comparative progress dal^a. As noted earlier, these data could 
.only be used as indicdtdrs since pre-testing was not possible, . 

Instruments and procedurerf selected for testing in Juno of 1975 at the K-8 level 
included the following* 
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, -V K^8 Career Information and Awaraness. Two instrumenfi validated in 
. other settings and used In the l973-'74 projecf year were uied for 
testing of elementary school students at »the two project eUmentary 
schools, Lowell Public Elementary School (gradesJ-O) and Most Precious 
Blood Parochial School Gradei 3, 4 and 6 of the two project 

elementary schopls and one control elementary school (also Parochial) 
were given a simple test asking the children to write as many different- 
jobs as they knew about on a iheet with 30 blank spaces. The results of 
this open ended test were ahaiyzed in terms of frequency of occurance 
of jobs common to the urban setting as opposed to those outside^ jobs 
found on field trips taken^ numbers of jobs listed, and occupationoi 
distribution by cluster in relation to national employment distribuHon 
and national demand distributions* 

A second test entifled "pccupational Information Inventory-' was 
admi/tistered to the 7th and 8th grades of the two project schools^ the \ 
9th grade of the t^ade eKplordtory section of Dobbins Area Vocational \ 
Tachnical School and a comparison group of 9th grade students in a non^ 
project elementdry school (J. Cooke Elementary School)* Tesf resulti^ 
will be discussed in Section 11. 

Self-Awareness and Maturity Indices. Neither the Initial year's search 
nor the evaluation instruments provided or suggested by the draft Ofice of 
Education guidelines provided any instruments for measuring progress in 
this area* However^ two student attitude tests with questions relating 
to self awareness and occupational maturity were administered to grades 
5 through 8 of both projact schools. One was a "attituda inventory" ^ 
■ previously used in the project, and the second was a "career edMcation 
scale - student" devised by Dr* Joseph Freund that has been tested In 
Lincoln ^County/ West Virginia project. , ' 

Summary Class Evaluations, Elementary school instruction staffs were 
requested' for short indivldual teacher repo^^ts providing a sub|ective 
summary view of individual class progress in areas of vocational and 
career awareness, successful group practices, appropriateheis and success 
of treatment materials, and the general utility of the project experience 
for teaching and individual growth* 

Critical Jncident Measures, Teachers also provided brief examples of 
individual successes or failures by given students as indicator s o^fogress 
. and problems wlthifi the project. , ^ 

Career Exploratory Evaluations - Grade 9 (Dobbins ) . 

The occupational information inventory test noted in the prl^^Alis section was 
also used with the Trade Exploratory (Experi .mental Program) st^ents at the 
Dobbins Area Vocational Technical School and a comparison group of 9th grade 
students at the Jr Cooke Elementas-J' School who were being pre 'ided other 
occupational information ixperiences were tested as welL 
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Proiecf staff d©cumented a comparison of initial cho'ces made by studenti 
entering inta the eKplaratory year at the Dabbins School qs compared fo their 
final chofcei at the end of the year. Preyious to the establiihment of the CCEM- 
K-14 Projact/ itudents were ichedgjled at all the area vocational schools into 
one of their first three choices andjpeTmitted to change. The measurement 
of choice selection, therefore, was to get indications of the impact of the 
providing itudenti with additional career eKploratbry experiences in shop settings 
upon the choice process, 

3* 9-12 Cluster and Individualized Moterials • 

During the 1974-'7S year,' Individualized materials. became available for the 

^^H?^^^P^^'^^^ the ^tetals cluster. The cluiter approach was 

adopted for use by the communications cluster^ a IthoU^ 

individualried materials were not yet availabie or developed for testing with 
this group of students* 

The use of the cluster approach and tKe Individualized materials were evaluated 
on the basis of changes in drop out rates, student progreis, increased enrollments 
by women, and placement r ecgrdi for both part time and fu!l time employment; 

IV. DETAILED RESULTS OF EVALUATIONS - ^ • 

Year I - Administration and Systems . = 

Although the evaluation design and procBSS for the First year did not coincide 

on a point by point basis with the suggested Guidelines for fy 75 of USOE 

(later withdrawn) a great deal of observational ^ ^ qritical incident and 

test data was collacted that was used as a basis for sub sequent annual eyaluacioi 

comparisons. 

Despite project "start up" problems some significant general indices of sucess 
were noted In the initial year, ^ 

' t The cluster^ concept and materials have proven to be suf^^ 
so that the cluiter approach has been adopted in each of the three areas. 

Instructional staff fiave already begun to develop their own modular materials 
I ' to supplement that With which they were provided. This Includes the development 
; of additional specific materials in the graphics cluster where none e>cisted. ' * 

, Attitudlnal changes by individudl Instructorswithin each cluster leoding to 
fairly enthusiastic acceptance and use of the matcrip! have been quite evident, 

, Utilization of cluste r and. indiyidualized materiar^have permitted elementary 
ichool studenti as well as career eKpldralory students (9th grade) to develop significant 
knowledges and skill's in ro'aiively short ptiriods of tlfne witiiout disturbing overall 
class devolopmont. ' - ^ \ . 
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, ^ [here are a Irecidyse vera I fnstances of sfudents who have 

changed choices as g result of exposure^ Inefudmg a female sfudenf v^ho ctiesi 
printing initially and changed fe eommercial art for example. 

Over 90 percont of the ex plorotor y. sludGnts^were able due to delays In 
rostering to racoivG fhcfr first choice in ele c tions of tr.qini ng. Of the re maining 
10 percent^ g substatitiQl amount of counsoliing was done^by the projecf counselor 
and project staff, resulting In acceptable selections and rostering of thes e itudents 
in areas of interest , / 

-- ■ " " ' y ' l\ ' ' 

PrO|ect Team Building - a very neccssdry element In any'experimf ntol 
project in a highly institutionalized system has ssemed to be accompii^shed 
successfully. There is high unpaid participation by the teaching^taff 
0 great deal of enthusiasm^ and a good deal of teacher-to-teacher ^, 
dissemination work; j 

Curriculum Development, Changes, Modifications and Diffusion/ - In 

the elementary grades new curricula has been devafoped not only for 

the direct career instruction, but ali^p for career and self aware|iess 

elements of normal classroom instruction by teachers throughoui both 

elementary schDols. The most draftiatic area of projeci succesf/liei 

in the introduction of individualized cluster materials for career 

exploration in the ninth grade at the regional vocational tecH/iical 

ichooL Three major curriculum areas have syccessfully shiftejd In one 

year into a broader exploratory program fhof is highly individualized 

and that even permits hands-on activities by visiting elementary schoor - 

chirdren* At this v/riting, the summer training sesiions are o^er, and 

specific curridulum modulars formats as well as specinc matejrials; have 

been developed for grades K^9 to add and improve oa the wpfk done 

during the-^first project year; S 

^ ■ '•' 

Changes in &hool Procedures that have been inimical to Cdci^^er Exploration 
and Career Choice by Students - A number of small instance|of this have^ 
been visible in K-8 ranging from simple changes in teacher di^itudes to 
changes in rules regarding ti^avel and external eKperiences. jhe most 
dramatic inpact has been in the area of scheduling for ninth "^rade 
students at the vocationai technical schooL By permitting fipal selection 
and choice of entering'tenth grad^^ students to the Spring of the year 
students were permitted to explore more broadly in a number of. coses 
change their choices based on fhis exploration; ■ 

Development of Working Formats for Curriculum and Career Experiences - 
Project staff and teachers developed new objective based formats for trip 
experiences, use of visual dnd ^/^^ support materials, as well as 
developm^ nt change and/documentdtion of cluster materiaU and K-S; 
exploratoiy materials* These formats seem to, be adequate to properly 
capture the curriculum development used while at the $ame time^ not too 
labor jntensive as to Inhibit adoption and use by other schools, 
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■ Year One " Testing Resulta 



CQfaer Awaraness 

■ • 

A series of insfrumenti were applied to grades 3, 7 and 8 in the hvb experimental 
elemenfary schaoli fo test career dwarenesi. As the abjective of the proiect was to 
involve the total schools in career progroms, control groupi for comparison would have 
to be sought ffwri other schooli* While it is hoped that awareness and other types of 
testing can ho used os part of the diffusion process to Introduce new elementary schools 
within the Philadelphia area to the career educQtion programs and concepts during the 
first* year of the projectjlt was found that even the limited amount of testing Involved 
was considered to be too onerous by school management and perionnel within schools 
^^^^^^[ ^^ profect. .Therefore/ uncontaminqted control groups were not available 
and all test data and results discussed hereafter have no National or local bdiis of 
comparisbn that is data supported, although certain Inferences can and have been drawn. ' 

i ^ * - ' - . ' ■ - ' 

Grade Three - A simple test was applied to the entire third grade population of both 

• the public and private elementary schools* This test consisted of asking children 
t© write as many different fobs as they knew about on a sheet with 30 blank spaces. 
In one hundred per cent of the cases students filled all thirty spaces with different 
jobs they had thought about. . In more than fifty per cent of the cases, students 
exceeded the 30 spaces and wrote additional jobs they knew about up to In one case 

, a total of a hundred and twenty-seven by one student. Without question, the numbers 
: of jobs the students could think about were greater than those produced by students 
j who had previously used this eKamination In relation to more limited eKposure 
j coulees. Of even greater interest Is the fact that the range of jobs the students 
j described ran from astrologist to zoo keeper and included somewhat esoteric jobs 

• such as cotton picker, LaCrossfl player^ typasetterfi tocil maker, keypunch operator. 
X-ray technician^ silversmith, miller, dietician^ boat Builder, belly dancer, 

butter maker^ "spa person", shipping clerk, puppet^r, roofer, and evenVfce-managerr 

While the highest frequency of appearance Jobs did tend to be those found in a 

normal urban environment, it was interesting to note that most of them were not 

glamour jobs such as spaceman^ QS^naut, or engineer or phyiicibn, etc. It was 

further interesting to note that rural in addition fo urban jobs appeared with some i 

frequency with categories such as blacksmith, lumberjack, cotton picker, and^ ^ 

others appearing fairly often, ""^^ - 

The diversity of jobs that the students knew about or were interested in also ' 
demonstrated a realistic career awareness in that the bulk of them were sub-prbfessional 
with a realistic mix of professional people and people from the arts, as well as ^ 
technical personnel. An analysis done by Mr, Douglas MaHoney shows that the 
■ occupational mix reflected fay the jobs described is significantly close to the curreat 
and proiected categorizations of rhanpower 'generqlly acrpss the Country, with the 
^ ^ single exception of lower than average job descriptiorsin the soles and business^ 
area, and higher than average job description In the "outdoor''. This type of realism 
is excellent demonstration of career awareness, both In the specific and in the abstract. 

Reactions svere also sought from third grqders concerning their viiifs to the DDbbfns 
Regional Vocational School. These reactions evidenced a first time understanding 
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, of the oteeupaHonal training proctu at being able to participatt in handi*on 

eKperiences, and a strong inferesf on thT>Qft^^many of the girls in trQdItioholly male 
areas such as auto mechanfcs, v/eldlng, and prinring, 

* 

Teacher comments from both elementary schools indicated a high level of interest 
by grades one through five in the visits experiences and an apparent carryover of this 
interest into discussions and projects in the various classes* 

Career Awgreness ^ - Grades 7j&_8, A twenty-four item true and false and 
multiple 'choice combined test relating to specific items of knowledge concerning 
careers was given to the total 7th grade population of the public school^ and the 
total 8th grade population of the primarily minority low socio-economic p^ulat^^ 
_^of the privo*? schooL Averaae scores on these relative I v nnmnUy fm%¥^ w^r£» 74 sfirl 77 
percent respectively. Although this is a respectible average by itself^ it was skewed 
downward by a limited number of items whose validity in terms of mode of itatement 
is somewhat questionable. More revealing is the fact that 70 percent of the questions 
were answered correctly by 80 or more per cent of the students. Twenty-five per cent 
of them were answered correctly by oil the students^ 58 percent of them were answered 
correctly by over 90 per cent of the students. Averages were slightly lower for the . 
8th grade private school students^ although these again were significantry skewed 
by two or three questions* 

. Questions in which there were a significant number of wrong responses covered 
derital technology^ pjqstering, and machinists. The mix indicates no particular 
problems with either medicine as an area' or.construction or manufactyring skills, 
but seems to simply indicate that the questions could be better rephrased* 

In addition to these definitive tests, a short attitudinal questionnaire containing 
19 "y®^^r rio" items, and three open ended questions were given to the entire 7th and 
.8th grade populations of both schools. Questions covering students' belief concerning 
the importance of work showed that on the average more than 85 percent of the students 
felt that work was extremely important. Two questions concerning the interest and 
attitudes towards different types of work indicated that a significant majority of the 
students felt thar many good jobs did not require a college education, and an even 
more significant majority felt that [bbs in which one worked with ones hands or became 
soiled were as important as jobs in which this was not true* Given the fairly typical 
bias of lower socio-economic groups fg feel that these ^categories of jobs are demeaning 
this indicatesj in my opinion^a fair level of sophistication In their attitudes towards 
careers* Interestingly enough, only the private school 7th grade indicated that they 
spent much time talking to their parents about careers, - 

In a series of questions re!atin<) to factors that were important in career or job 
choice;, there was significant urAiimityon the fact that money is important, and 
even more significant unanimity on □ series of questions indiK^ating that job satisfaction 
wa^^ basidly more important than the financial considerations. Over 90 percent of 
tha students agreed that cooperation and "getting olong'' with co-workers was a critical 
factor to fob satisfaction and success, A series of questions that related to student 
evaluation concerning their feelings about the progrom and its efficacy indicated that 
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more than hyo fhkdi enioyed the program, less than 10 per cent would Wish next year 
of school to be empty of career programming, and more than 85 per cent felt they 
had learned o great deal about lobs In the first year of the project. Only one relatively 
negative aspect appeared in these questions in terms of career exploration skills, where 
only slightly over 50 percent of the students stated'they liked to watch people at work 
on field trips. In fact, only the private school 7th grade indicated □ high interest in 
doing this. It ii unclear as to whether thli Is a problem with the question or the questions 
placement, or indeed an attitudmal disposition of the students. 



&lf-Awareness ^ Grades K*-^ 

As noted in the, previous section^ emotional maturity indices arrived too late to 
be given to any part of the "treatment population". However, many of the questions 
relating to values of different types of work^ mix of occupations known about and 
' reported on, values of cooperation and comparitive values of job latisfaction versus 
money/ and descriptions of what work is^ indicated on the part of the evaluator some 
substantial maturity on the part of the students within the program. Again, given no 
National data base or recognized measures of self-awareness, this !s admittedly purely 
subjective [uigment. This evaluator is looking forward with great. anticipation to 
the self-awareness and National maturity indices produced for use Jn the next two 
project years, * 

Two of the open ended questions on the last test discussed related to "things that 
mada students feel fmportant and things that were Important to the teachers". The 

answer to the first tended to be grouped around achievement, learning,^ responslbilify, 
and self satisfaction. Considerable emphasis was placed in the area of being of help 
or use or service. Answers to the question of what was important to their teacher, 
basically related fo teQcher concern with the .general education and future well being 
of the student with emphasis on values and standards. Agam, it is the evaluatar'i 
opinion that these answers show a substantial amount of maturity and self-awarenass 
on the part of these students, particularly considering the socio-economic status and 
backgrounds of many of them. However, again, standardized tests with a National 
data base will be most welcome. 

Comments by the private school students regarding the overall program indicated 
concern with such things as sharing, enthusiasm, and responbibility. Substantial 
emphasis was placed by the black students on the fact that color was no barrier 
tb learning and sharing. Equal emphasis was placed on the fact that they felt they 
had been given to and wantpd to in turn respond by giving, 

;^ ^ Undocumented in this report, but within the student data base are a number of 
'simildr responses regarding the color barrier on the part of the white public sHhool 
children, Jn addition, both private and public schooLohlldren have indicated a new 
knowledge and interest in occupational trolmng and W decrease in fear of the size, 
complexity, and "gang neighborhood" situation of the vocational school. 




^ While over 80 percenr of the students hit that they learned Vnany things in school 
which they v^ould hfer use on a job, only 47 percent of them felt that school subjects 
"seem to fit in wifh careers". In this question three of the claisei averaged only 
37 percent * 

^ Lastly, a question relating to whether it Is proper to change |obs showed a high 
positive response for public school children with a much lower positive response for 
private school children. 

This 19 item test was followed by three open ended questions to the students 
concerning the difference between work and play, things that make them feel important 
and things that are important to their teachersv In all grades the words used to 
describe v/ork were money, helping, responsibility. Important, success, pride 
and respect. Intereitingly enough, play was not always seen as the antithesis of 
work despite the statement of the question with finer and finer discriminations made 
by various students up to and including one student who stated that there was really 
no difference since 'Mr you enjoy work, it is like playing". 

The answers to the subsequent questions relate more to self awareness (as do some 
of the items above) than career awareness. 

The evaluator is fully aware^ that test populations are eKtremely small, amount 
of testing was limited, tests had not been validat&d either Nationally or within 
* the State, and both he and the staff were concerned that no real National Instruments 
of awareness or maturity that were graded by level or had any type of ease of 
administration (beyond vocational preference tests) were available. In terms of ultimate 
scierrtific inquiry and purity of data, most of the testing therefore done in the first year 
^ of this oroject would ba highly suspect. However, It appears to the third party evaluator 
at leof'i that the testing that was done indicated a substmtially high level of career 
awareness, interest, maturity and program success. 

Career Decision Making 9-12 , Placement ^ Jo b Preparation . The degree to which 
oil threfe orfKese factors were measured in this project was described in the first 
section* Although measurement was limited, there were some indices of success in 
each category. Testing in Fiscal *75 plus comparisons of entering versus finished 9th 
and loth graders should give the project a better measure of career awareness and 
and career decision making where selection Is possible to the students. MeoBurfng 
placement in "all grades" seems somewhat foolisK, however, final placement activities 
in this project for both "drop-outs" and graduating^ 12th graders seem to hav^ been fairly 
good due to addition of staff within the project. The need Is sufficiently great and 
the demand sufficienHy^limited so that it; seems difficult within the next year or two 
to examine with any care other placement factors such as placement In summer work, 
placement in work study or cooperative programs, or placement in short to longer 
temn unpaid experiential situations on the Parkways or ACE modeL It appeari to this 
evaluator that development of p^lacement mechan?™x t)f fm$ kind v^are poisiblexis a 
more important measyre^n^the standard measUi ^2 i^si^ placement in training 

j or interest related areas. One of the historical ibU, n:\ ir e/aluating vQcational 
, I programs has blen to discount all placement of gmm^-^t. h;io fhe military, -continuing 
' education, or even relatively unrelated Jobs as part of tm evaluation of prograrn 
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Years TI and III Administrative Systems 



Bssed on the firsf year*s evoluaHon If becamG apparenf that in order to IntrQduce career ' 
education coneepts into a porochial school ietting and into less innovative elementary 
and middle ichooli than the Lowell School, a more formal curriculum-bQsed approach 
needed to be taken. Given the success of the project fn tfie first year and review by 
State perionnel^ staff was able to seek and get addtional $76,000 of state funding to 
pirchosa both materials and technical assistance from Ohio State University for 

Introduction of the OSU curriculum including the World of Manufacturing and V/orld 
of Construction plus government^ entertainment and recreation curriculum exeicises 
(as indicated by student preferences djUring the first year) for use in a number of 
addiHonal schools. Through Ohio St^te materials and staff assistance, the pro|ect 
expanded into the East Washington Rhodes Middle School, Sayr^Jr, High School, 
and Cooke Jr. High School, involving^a total of on additional 14 teochf rs in art, 
industrial arts, and g variety of academic subjects. At the high ichoo-J level, the 
operations of the career planning system including the computer based search system 
(VICS) was expanded by this project to serve the R. E, Lomberton Alternative SchooL 
The OSU Career Planning System was introduced into the Lowell School and the 
Dobbins Vocational Technical School, \At the elementary level OSU materials were 
also mode available with teacher trajning for the Most Precious Slood School and 
expanded into St* Elizabeth's Parochial School at the 8th grade level* 



Also PS a result of first year evaluation and other sources of funding/ the prO|ect expanded 
both ifs curriculum development offerings and its field trips to provide a wider range 
of academically based experiences for both elementary school and Dobbins Area 
Vocational TechnicaT^school students. Field trips at the elementary level included 
a continuing relationship with the School of Pharmacy at the University of Pennsylvania 
(Temple), visits to city government, court systems, etc* At the Dobbins Area Vocatloncl 
School/ a project was begun involving four academic teachers to develop individualized 
curricula related more directly to the occupational curriculum offere'^d in the school 
in support of both the 9th grade TX prograf^ and fhe academic support for the cluster 
programs in metals, communications, and business. 



Project staff was heavily involved in developiing career planning and career educa|ion 
sfaff training alternaHve in the academic 9fh grades of the junior high schools and !n 
the^lOth grade of a senior academic high schoal. It should be emphasized that although 
these activities occurred through separate furoing, they were consolidated into cenlral 
project staff activities and coordinated with thle CCEM K-14 projecr* This. demonstrates 
not only the CGEM K-I4's success and ability lo gain additional funds, buf also the 



School District of Philadelphia's committment t 
to career education across the city. 
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3 beginning to consolidate its approaches 

Di-iseminotion activities concerning project operations also were expanded during the 
course of the l,974'-'75 school year and includeaj several meetings with the city-wide 
Vo cational Advisory Council to provide both information and access additiQnal visits. 
A number of meetings were held with eJementarJ' school parents to □ttempt further 
parental involvement in the project, and'a presentation was developed' for the city^wide 
hbme and/chool Council to familiarize thaNwith career education ond Its potential for 
use throughout the city. The p^oiect developed several small publications d^^scribing 



\He\(An^$omm oeHviHes which were given subsfanHal distribution ,and eoch of the 
school sites received a number of visitors from other ichools tbroughout the district as 
well as from outside of the city. Of particular significance were viiits by the superintended 
and his staff to various sehools, as well as visits from the Office of the Mayor. 

In the some vein, staff dt both of the project elementary schools made numerous 
presentations throughout the year at professional meetings^ parents associations^ 
etc. i 

At a more pedestrian level, the central staff was able to access the career education 
materials center and provide llstingi of materials of all types for use by both the 
elementary schools and fhe other prpject schoob. With the formaliEation of the 
process, considerGblf increased utilization of materials occurred within all the 
schools participating^ ' 

Staff Training - During the month of August in 1974, a week long staff training 
session was held for all parricipating faculty Jrom both elementary and secondary 
levels* Formats were developed for the dociimentation of curriculum produced 
during the course of the first year, and t^4^ staffs met first as a group, and lub- 
sequently in their own school to preienf^curricuium materials and formaliEe them 
for final testing during the seaond y^^ar prior to distribution in the third year. 
The interaction beW/een the secondary level vocational technical faculty and the 
elementary level faculty prove^to be quite significant in apprisfng both'sides of 
the overall process and increasing the effacacy of the given elements* Curriculum 
materials developed during tHe lecond year of the project continue to be colledted 
by a central staff. One member of the central staff has elected to pursue additional 
course work towards a doc^rate during the summer of 1975, and will make the 
development of further grade by grade objectiviis and packaging of the curriculum 
matirials tested during the second year a basis of hit course work* 

Pro4£xJ: Expansion ^ During the courie of the le^nd year career educatj^n materials 
both from the tCDhip State University project and from the career education materials 
canter were used as a basis for expanding the career education program Into all grades 
and classrooms of the Most Precioui Blood Parochial School. The staff at Most Preisious 
Blood shared their eKperiences and their materials with the St, Elizabeth's Parochial 
School for initial involvement of the St, EliMbethU eighth grade classes Including 
visifationi of St* Elizabeth students to the Dobbins Area Vocational Technicdl |Scho©U 
The visitation sequence was changed so that dudents tcpme for a single term only on 
iQ class by class basiS/ and were accompanied by the parochiaLteachers on thair visits. 
The practice of using older students as guides for the* younger ones was continued quite 
SiJCcassfully , During the course of the visits skill mastery records were developed and 
kept for use by classroom teachari back in their elementary dassrooms. Further^ the 
individualized materials used in the Metals, Communications and Business clusters proverf 
to be quite succeisful in enabling elementary school students to get short teim orientation 
or eKploratiOn eKperience simultaneously with older Ajdents taking the regular course 
contents. ' 

Carcar InformoMon Resources ^ The computer based vocational information system at 
Dobbins showed a 62 percent incrpaie in student utilization and 4! percent increase 
in number of explorations done by the students 4^ring the course of the year. The . 
efficacy of this process was increased by the , use of student monitors. Student exploratic/ir . 



in the Singer Cafrilb also increased^ although cost of Correll gtlliiation remained quite 
high on a per studant basis. The School System of Philadtiphia has funded the develop- 
mmn\ of g mobile lab&ratofy cofrying Singer Carrelli from one elementary school to another 
As a result of this pvojectU pt;tieipQtfon, students in both public ond parochial schools 
within the project were providad w'th career exploration services of the mobile laboratory 
and accompanying itfiff. ; 

Qt^; ActivUy and Remaining Problems - Ai a reiulr of thi projecfr the Lowell Elementary 
School received ilmitee- funding for the development of on AuHio Visual Experience Room 
,providmg a 180 Jeg'^ee coordinated tape-slide surround for both Lowell students and 
students visiting from the pn-'ochial elementary schocls. Lowell students iri the lest 
three grades participated iubstantlally m the construction of the^ experience roam and 
in the development ^f s^p^e ijf the materials for I'he programming thereof* Some of the 
generd! pregrdmming that has been developed relates to career eKploration ^ and staff 
has been exercising efforts to gc?' slide-tape matftrids from employers working with the 
career ed project, 

S gconddry Uvel Flacemcint - Despite reduced prt'ject funding, central staff wdi able to 
receive the services of a half-time placement officer for secondary school students at 
Dobbins engaging in the exploratory and cluster-based programs. During the course of 
the year^ this officer was able to provide some 53 part time work-study placement which 
seemed to have cantrfbutad to a lower drop-out rate and greater for-credit experieice 
for sfudents In areas of their choice. Since this is only the second year of the project 
full time placement of graduates Is not attempted, although some full time placement 
of students selecting to go Into World of Work prior to graduation was done by the 
various area coordinators. No results were evident in terms of comparative ease of. 
placement of cluster students versus students who had prepared themselves through the 
more traditional area vocdtional school processv. 

Problem Arag iL - Transportation problems we're lessened in the second year of operations 
for field trips and visits to the Dobbins Area Vocational School. They, however, appear 
to be endemic and pensUt af a lower level which tend to disrupt the project to a small 
degree. Of somewhat greater ilgniflcanie faas been the lack of development of any clear 
strategy for parental invalvement particularly in the elementary grades. Although the ; 
public elementary school has successfully, used a committed number of parents to provide 
field trip experiences, transportation and ''other project support activities and all schools 
not only sought parentalpermission, but scheduled evenings for parents to be briefed " 
regarding the project^ no clear method has evolved for involving a signiflcartt percentage 
of the parents in the learning process. Jn the parochial school this seems to be a f^^tion 
of lower income and insufficient time on' the part of the parents to participate. A 
^community Jnvolvement person was successful in getting interest of other parochial 
schools, but has not yet found o key to greater parental involvement with the content 
of the project. 

Due to a significant ^-fsreaie In funding, the project has not been able to implement 
any significant plani for poft-i#c©ndary involvement either for ttudunt couflf#IIIng Of 
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piGcement servicto oir the provision of regular teacher-training services. There has been 
limited involvanirrtf of one of the local yniversitles with curriculum adaptation and 
teacher training for the Ohio State University matr laUj. but this has not proceeded at 
a significant leva I # 

Summary of Administr gtive |voIuatlon^- The project in the year 1974^*75 has in all 
significarit respects exceeded !ti program monagiment goals despite a reduction m 
fuhdingp It has succeisfuny sought dddltional sources of funding, involved more 
subsfantiaMy the teachers In the pr&|ect schools^ and expanded its activities to a 
variety of other schpols* Both the third porty evaluator and the visiting Offiae of , 
- Education team ifTdfcQted a high level of satisfaction with all elements of the project 
and the lattnr rs'^ommended the project for refunding for its third year. Teacher 
trainifg^ post-^secondgry, and eKpGnsion of guidance lervices were all areas which 
suffered from a dimunitlan of pro|ect funds. These were the only areas which received 
any critieal cbmmtnt in the evaluation process with a full recognition that staff hoi 
been eKercisIng the'^r best efforti , and the problems that remain relate to dollar lavels- 
rather than project managament for school or faculty involvement. * 

In 1975=-76, icha third and final Project Year taachar and counsellor training 
activities were increased to develop additional academically related curriculum 
and .provide counsellors in non-project schools with familiarity with the 
' Career Education testing and assessment resources. Again all goals set were 
met or exceeded. Grade by Grade sequence and Objectives were finalised and 
provided to the USOE Evaluation Team, Unfortunately the final Curriculum Guides 

were not finished until June, Of greatest sigrtif icance was the introduction 
funding and acceptance of a plan for continuing the project on local funding 
with a phased introduction of its products into six additional elementary 
fichools^ and two other high schools (one vocations and one academic) * 

At the end of the projecc probleras of resource coordination and support for 
staff training at the central office level remain but part of the subsequent year 
pranning includes more work in this area, 

YEar II and III Testing Rosults 

Grades 3 - 6 - Due in part to the administrative difficulties in establishing the evaluation 
contract end design^ the second year of the proiect found considerable difficulty m getting 
cooperation in testing control groups of alementa^ school students^jnvelved with the 
project. Generally,, therefore, the test results discussed hereafter have only last year's 
. performance as opposed to national or local basis of comparison that is data supportad 
to be measured against. As with last year's testing program certpin inferences can and / 
hove been drawn. The 3rd, 4th^ 5th and 6th grade populations of the parochial and 
public elementary schools were tested on a sampling basis with the addition of a limited - 
sample of a newly participating parochial school in grades 3, 4 and 5, The. test (probably 
better described as exercise) consisted of asking children to write ai many dirferent fobs 
as they could think of on a sheet with 30 blank spaces. In the two target schools in the 
second year of the project one hundred percent of the students filled in all 30 of the spaces 
with different jobs, and in 60 percent of the caies, they added additional Jobs on the 
front and back of the sheet. Studenti In the initial target elementary schools averaged 
approximately 50 jobi described. V f / 
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In the parochial elmencary school participating for the first time In the 
program, t^© Rumbar of Jobs written in by students averaged approKlmacely 15 
{50% lefl^^^ and in all but a fe^ cases did not exceed tha 30 spaces provided*. 

An analysis of the actual jobs students selected In both jeara indicated that 
In the two targat elementary schools the diversity was consldierably greater at 
all grade levels than either the characteristic liiiner"-clty nelghborho^od 
occupational mix or even the occupatiorial mix of Che greater metropolitan area. 
There was a high frequency of discribution of jobs and job categories to which 
fhe hfudentt had been exposad through fiald trlpi relafirig f-o luch fihmgi as dairy 
production^ farming ancl Qgridulfure^ and vartous manufocfurlng occupai ioni^ as 
well OS those sccupotioni that students had been able to see at fhe DDbbini Area 
VocaHonal Technical School* Of equa! lignificonce was the diveriity of rafoHvely 
esotenc occupnfioni that appar mcludfng such thlngi ai contractbiv spedunker^ 
broker,/ pattern maker^ Latin teacher, publisher^ gealogiit, orcheologiist, ca^pllot, 
prospector, reel eatate broker, pen maker, cherry picktf^ beer distributor, aflai 
maker, diamohd cutter^ etc. It was interesttng to note that rn^ost of the' |Dbs produced 
ware not "gJamour" jobs, such as ipaceman^ astronaut, anginaerjf phyaician^ ete.^ 
although the distribution of prafassional and managerial as well as high level technicGf 
jobs was high* It was furthef of fnteresf to note that rural jobi appeared with faiHy 
high frequencies. 

Males tended to include a lubitdntiaf numbar of sports ofientad fobs while femslei 
ihowad a higher rati© of sarvica and entertainment orianted fobs* Within the target 
schools that were two years into the program^ itudents In grade 4 and ahova shewed 
Qenslderably more sophistication In using fufffxes such as makers. distrlbytDr, monufactureij' 
In making up their Job categoriei showing greater yndenfanding of the working world 
than was found in the children in the participating parochial ichool starting into th# 
program^ Both the distribution of jbbi and the diversify indfcated that tha bulk of 
students were able to demonstrato a raalistic caraer awQrenais work oppDrtuhitles 
Qt ail lavali from unskilled through professional* 

A sacondary analysis was dona of the jobs listed by the students providing greup'ngs 
by clustar and lava I and for each school and grade taking the teit# These charfi 
(provided In the Appendi)^ ihow a faMy raalistic occupational mix that Is signKficantly 
close to the curramt and pro|acted catagorias of manpower emplt^yed and naadf?d 
across tha country. The only aKcaptions to this are a slightly higher than raalistic 
concern with jobs at the profassional and managerlaf levels that is found nationaliy 
and locally, Dua to a lower numbar of responses from the schaqiJ^afticipatfng in the 
program for tha first year significant differences in dlitribution w^ra not Ci^paratit^ 
There did seem to be a tendaney towards an increoited nufnber of higher level professiciial 
and managerial listings primarily in the medical area, and a hi|fhar than avaraga 
distribution in the unskilled area, although the levaf of lignificonca is queiyonabie. 

As In the first y^ar of the program, raactmns ware sounht fr&m both teachers and ttudarts 
cancaming their viiits to the field and to the Dobbins Riigiana! Area Vocational Tachnicaf 
School, Student reactions were axtramely'favorabla avidencing a first time understanding 
of tha'occupational training; process, plaas^jra at being abia to particlpata in hands on 



eKptflancei^ and a G©nHnom§ strong iWfareit on the port ©f mony glrfs m trgdlHonolly 
male araos such ai ajto machsniQi^ welding^ and printing* Some limitad ntgatlve 
reacHons wora found from students who vlsfted on a contfnuirB ^q%\b throughout the 
entire ichool year which ii what prompted the decision fo limit the Dobbifis visitation 
td ona half yaar. 

Teoeher comments from of f three alamentory ichooli mdicoted a high leval ©f 
Interast In the Dobbins and fieid visits/ as well as utilization of staff developed 
ob{6ctlves ba^d on thfe visits for subiequent classroom Instruction * / 

Gfodes 7 and 8 - An occupational informotlon inventory used in the l973-'74 year 
was reodminiitared to a random sampling of target schooU 7th and 8th grade classes* 
This v^as a 24 true-false and multiple choice test asking information and knowledge 
regarding specific occupations. Average scores on these complex tests range from 
74 to 79 percentv a few percentage points higher than last ^safr^rrRb^ these 
were respectable average! by themselves^ they were skew4d somewhat downward 
by a limitad number of items whpse validity in terms of mode of itattmenf were soma*- 
what questionablef^*'' rai^ias^ tlie ^total average to 86 percent. This year avej^ges 
vvere slightly higher for the parochial schoor students giving a slight Indfcatioh.that 
tht pervaiive introduction of the pr^ram throughout the/ichool improved these and 
other fast results* 

Ninth Grade . ^ The same occupational information inventory test was also given, 
to o random sample of the tcade exploratory fe lass of the * Dobbins School. This ^ 
group avaragad 90 percent on the fino! eKomination and ^ with the excision of the 
2 troubfesome questions, the average goes up to 94, percent , 

A middia school;. J, Cooke ^ has ^en aKperimenting with career aducation programs 
\n the City of PhHadelphia for over six years. As they had requasVed, some of the \ 
instmrnenti used In the CCEM K-t4 project, they were In turn requested to provida \ 
the comparison of their ninth grade students performonca on these tests with the tradie 
#Kp lota toiy students (typiaally from a ley/er sopto^economic background and pradomfnantly 
black as'opposad to bfue to white collar middle class predflminssiJy white backgrourid)- 
After almost six years particrpation in caree^ education programs the J, Cooke students 
averaged 89 on the occupational information inventory. This vary limited one time \ 
testing seems to indicate that the trade axploratory. approach is successful in imparting 
a variety of career informdtion that can compensatB for previous school performance \ 
and background 1 .....,/ ! 

/ " '' ' ' ' ^ 

Attiiudes Self Awarenass / . . -\ h 

Grades 6-8 In addition to the career inf^iTnafion tests^ two short attitudina! questlonnarei 
one containing nineteen "yes or no" /Items dnd three open ended questrons plus a shorferv - 
iS'-ltem yes or no quastionnaire taken from the Lincoln County Wast Virginia pro|ect \ 
ware adminfstored to grades 5 through 8 of the target parochial and publio alemantdry 
schools. On the Lincoln County ^eit total averages for grades 5 through 8 of the parochial 
school, and grade 7 of the public^ school were 6! percent or three points lower than the 
Qva rage reported by Lincoln Coyhty grades 4 thrDugh 8. Within the two Philadelphia 
schoois voriances between classes were highly signifrcant and seemed to relate to number 
of treatments (grades. wero significantly higher where more treatments were available)^ 



eKpifiane© with the rnoblie iQbargtQry, frflqueney of vliitattens sghaduled^ rnnd number 
of ^ar$ With prasant feQcher«(woTst perfomonee was by q class fhot had a new teacher 
unfamiliar with the school/ children drtd program). Average score f#r tw© of the 
pdrochiai schsel classes centaining caroer educotion ejcperienced teachers and 
receiving 4he greatest amount of program tre^atmentf averoged 10 pblnf% higher 
than the Lincoln County icpres, . 

The attii'ude ff^vcntoiy laken from the project's own test battery was administera^d 

tc two 6th grade OFid 7th grade classes. Quesfions covtring student belief canceming 

the importGnca of work showed that on the average mora than 93 percent of the 

*YudmnH fait ihat work was extremely important* Two questions eoncemmg the 

intereit and attitudes tewardi different typei ©f work indicated that 78 percent 

of the stuJeh*s Talt that rnany fobs did not require q college education ^ and 74 

percent of the itudents felt that jobi in which one worked with ones hands or 

bacc^ma "sailed'- werr as important as jabs in which this was not true. Given the 

foirly typical^o? lower sowio-^eeonDmlc groups t© feel that these categories of 

iobs are demaanmg/ this mdicatas a fair level of sophistication In student attitudes 

toward careers ^ . ^ . 

Ovar 80 percent of the itudents wanted to jontlnua study of careers^ while In an 
opposite question only 22 parcent said they wanted to return to □ curriculum without 
caroer education In It. Almost In coneeri^ ovetJO percent mdicdted that career 
education In the scKao! transferred to talklflg^t© their parents about careers at 
home , 

.'i d sertes of questi&iis relating to factors that are important in career or job choice 
96 percBni of the students felt thdt mpncy wri important m choosing a }©b^ but 
almost 70 percant went on to Indlcsta thcrt pfeaiure in the job was mora important 
than lha money (thii proved out In a subsaquant check" 

Over 96 parcent of tha itudants agraad thot cooparatlon and "getting along" with 
co^workac^ was a critical factor to job satisfaction and succeii. This demonstrated 
conslderabia lophistlcatlon in a*^ area of most amployar's concern and greatest job 
fdilurep 

/Although attitudes we«e axtramaly favorabia throughout tha quastlonnQir©/ only one 
ralatlvaly negative aspac,^ apptarad in tha overall attitude inventory. Whila over 
86 percent of tha students felt that thay learned r^r^jny th?ngs in ichDol whSeh they 
could iatar U5a on a job^ only 59 percent of tham felt that school sub|acti "saamad 
to fit in with rrarears" . Overall averog^-n In all cGfagofiei v^era approKimataly 10 
percent higher this year as compared to last year's classes en the lo^a quastiiSnnGire. 

Th^ !9'*item a^tltuda quastlonnaira was followed by t!i,e© t^pen andad quasti.ons to 
tha students concarning tha dlfferance between work and ploy, things that make tham 
faal Importarit^ and tilings th^t they Thought wars important to thair teachers. In all 
grades tha words used to describe* work.werc^ * "helping, responsibility, important, 
thinking or concentrating/ prida and respect", Interastrngly enough, play was not 
alwdys seen as the antithesis of work dospite, the itotament of the question. Students 

. . ; ' ■.. - , ■■■■ 



noted thot "one should need dn equal amount of foch", the difference between work 
and, play Is "nonef One ihould moke work into play", etc. Both the dSfinitioni and- 
the attitudes towardi work and ploy displayed seem' to Indicate a relatively high level 
of maturity and g significant degree of awareneii work In relation to self and self 
satisfactions p 

in concert with responses to the firit question on work versui play, the question about 
things that were important to the student had the bulk of its answers concentrated 
around "careers, job, responsibility, sucaess, money and fairly frequently, responses , 
such as "having someone depend on me, doing something for someone"* Answers 
in general related to achievament, learning, responsibility, ond self satisfacHon. 
Almost all the answers placed some emphosii on being of help, use or service to 
others. A second question of what their opinion was concerning their teachers' 
values and concerns for them related to their receiving a good education^ having 
good work habits, and "doing things right". In all cases, these open ended questions 
ware answered and seemed to demonstrate an amount of maturity and self awareness 
couched in their own terms that ^lied both grade level and economic background. 

As noted in last year's report, there were additional comments by students indicating 
a greater understanding of ©ecupational traiirig^_of^othexj'aces, and g gre at ^ 
latisfaction in sharing between schools. 

Tjiocher and Parent Surveys 

The project undertook to obtain parent opinion by use of a short, II question, parent 
opinion survey simi lar to the one used In Lincoln County West Virginia* Indicatr^a 
of the problem of parent involvement in inner city schools is the fact that afthough 
160 surveys were distributed with some followup by individual teachers, less than a 
10 percent return was achieved^. Of those questionnaires resumed, 90 percent of fhe 
parents indicated that the child tdked about career education at home, discussed the 
parents occupation with them and had an improved attitude towards school* An equal 
number believed that career education was worthwhile and should be contlnuad. In 
over half of the responses parents indicated that children attempted to relate school 
activities to occupations in the community and to themselves and seemed to be more 
enthusiastic about school* 

The teacher survey was distributed to a total of 65 teachers with only 31 opinion surveys 
being returned. Unfortunately, controls were inadequate, and it was not apparent from 
which of the six participating schools the questionnaires returned come nor of the level 
Of degree of involvement of the teachers responding. Results in general ware somewhat 
dissoppolnting. Although 94 percent of the teachers believe that helping students to 
appraise their abilities, interests and potentials is important to career education, and 
87 pa rcent believe that career education of this type ihould be made available to 
every student, the overall average on all qyestions was only 56 percent favorable, 
15 porcent were undecided on the 22 questions, and 29 percent answered no^ overall 
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fa fhe quaitions. From >hi raiponses It oppgared that most of the teachers respDridfng 
were ffDm lehools involved only for the first year'on a relatively limited bosis^ fince 
queiHoni relating to amount of time alloted to cbreer sducQtion adequacy of field 
trips and hands ori experiencei equipment and iuppliei were the areai receiving the 
most nagativa responies, Teachar olasi summaries and critical Jn c Went summaries 
from the target schoeli showed g coniiderdble enthuiiaim^ and thui both staff and 
the evaluator felt that teacher survey responses amounted to a request for greater 
involvement and treatments on the pott of schools involved to a les^r degree under 
the first year funding from outside sources. 

Grades 9-12 Career Decision Making^ Individualized Materials and Job Preparat ion 

In the pjacement area, project staff noted somewhat criHcal commants during the 
first year's review and within budget constraints concentratedfplacement activities 
on Finding part time employment for ten through ^welve cluster students in related 
work experience r^nd work study ppprtunitieSp Out of a total population in excess 
of 200, 25 percenf o^ 53 students were placed In part time. employment oppprtunities 
which provided in moit cases additPonal income as well as eKperience related to 
communications, metais and business clusters. As noted in lost year's evaluation 
report, this project is testing the hypothesis that individualized Instruction will show 
improvements in student learning over the current standard instruction > and that a 
;broad. cluster, base of knowledge and skills will moke a student more mobfle and mere 
easily placeable than the narrow intensive job training that is currently the standard 
of the Philddelphia area vocational technical schools* As also noted In lost year's 
report, the only valid test of these hypothesis wtl! have come from longitudinal 
life data on the perfomiunce of students over a IS or 20 year period. 

There are, however, within the. program some^much more modest measures of success 
of the tnstrxictional strategies addpt^d. In the metals and particularly the communlcatroni 
clusters wjiich have been traditionaHy male occupations, the trade exploratory 
program has provided a significantly higher enrollment of women In the courses than 
ever before* Instruafional staff on all three clusters hove Indicated what seems to be i 

' ' Is p -few ----- 

a general improvement in attitude of students and a more rapid progress and 
maintenance of fnterest by rotation from area to area and use of self instructional 
materiafs. In the communications and business clusters particularly, instructional 
sfaff report a more relaxed student who is more highly motivated. They attribute part 
of the success .to the fact that the materials permit nasy diagnosis of individual problems 
and fairly swift remediation of them. 

In the clerical cluster particularly, vh Ich has been aimed at potential dropouts, ft ii 
significant to note that there have been no dropouts whatsoever from the program. 
Further, due to emphasis on placemen|mur# than 50 percent of the students are engaged 
in cooperative work programs, and with improved instruction plus outside income and 
relevant work eKperience, these have seemed to have a ligniRcant effect on the dropout 
rate, ' 
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In all cases the individuallzsd initrucHon methQdi hava achioyed aaeeptanca by 
all Insfruational staff within fhe clusters. Modification of materials by individual 
teachers to their own sequences or itudents- needs have been obierved. Teacher 
comments indicate that the use of modular^ self-Instructional materials pefmits them 
not only to schedule slow and fast learners^ but also different grade levels as well ds 
visiting elementary school students Into meaningful learning a^cperiancei without 
disrupting class opi rations. 

The introduction of an exploratory year in the ni^th grade which pemilts students 
to defer their final decision concerning career training to be received during the 
last three years of high school has also proven to be quite successful. Project staff 
has been successful in delaying the schedulling or -'rostering" of students participating 
in the trade exploratory course until the end of their ninth grade year when they 
have completed all of their explorations. Data analysis from the first two yean 
indicate that over 50 percent of the studants ended by selecting a choice for their 
lOth and subsequent grades of training that was not one of their first three choices 
at the beginning of the year* In some 25 percent of the cqAs students' final flection 
was not even listed in their preliminary choices at the beginning of the year. Staff 
counselling efforti have rasulted in placement of over 90 percent of the trade exploratory 
students with their first choice* Although difficult to prove^ it appears to be a fair 
aisymptlen that inability to get a student's firit choice or diiiatisfaction with the 
Initial choice in the 9th grade may have been d significant contributor to previously 
high dropout rates. Thus far therB have been no students from the l973-'74 year 
TX group who hove dropped ouf^ The project expects to watch both dropout and 
grade perfonTiances of the hvo years of trade exploratory students in the program during 
the third year to measure the effect$ of the program on both grades and dropout rafas« 

Additional Data From Third Year Testing . 



The above Sectioiis corrbined resulcs of Testing in' the last two years of the program 
As noted previously the Teacher and Parent survey data is for the second year 
only. No statistically slgnlfiGant data concerning student progress was 
developed in the third year with all test and operational results varying only 
less than 1% in the objecelve tests and showing minor differences in the 
responses to questions relating to maturity. 

The ACT Career Planning Program was implemented for the first time in the Third 
Project Year with 100 seniors in the Cluster program (two years in the project). 
Although not administered primarily to provide evaluation data it did indicate, 
a higher than average cottelatlon between shop's chosen and interest, areas , Post 
Secondary plans for these Students were more, diversified between work|and ^ 
continuing to higher . ievels of education. Abilities related to clusters of 
Occupations were rated "medium to high"* v 

The main purpose of the tests was to begin building a system of career interest 
profiling for AVT students and a base for similar school-wlde testing In the 
nsKt program year. All counsellors and program coordinators were trained in its 
administration and Interpretation. 

Academic Staff AttttudoB = ^ / 

A primary problehi in the intervention of Career Education strategics ^^t ^rall levels 
has been the resistance and lack of diversified occupational khowledge of acac'amlc 
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profssslonals* A major, but undocumentablej yifect of CCWi has been the training, 
curriculum development and exposure of personnel In academic disciplines at all 
levals to Career Education. With inotivated prof esslonala the effecte of Career 
Education on students has been the basis of a major change in attitude* One of 
the nuns in the parochial school wrote the following observationi 

'■Due fo three hundred years of racial injusHce^ reiulMng m poverfy^ itreet' 
violence and family instabillf-y, many of our children live in fhe narrow world ©f 
survivglp 

Survival Iq Ices Hme^ leaving liHle Hme for broodenfng throtjgh educafion and 
sociabilii-y. Here the Career Education Program hai cauied a break, though imall, 
in thi above statement. Certainly a wide view of posslbilitiei has been presented 
to children for future courses to take. Not only have they become aware of what 
is open to them^ but they have participated on a limited scale in activities which 
could lead to successful future choices in careers. 

But the most important value in Careur Education for the children of Most 
Precious Blood is the aspect of sociability-on the deeper level of knowing who one 
is, what one is capable of being and doing, and because of this confidence being 
able to interact successively with others. 

The fact that our boys and girls could step into another racial world to function 
normally and v/eil has removed painlessly a burden which they would have had to face 
eventually in the world of high school or the world of work. 

The removal of this burden was painless due to the dedicated, caring members of 
the Career Education team that.our students met frequently. 

This attitude jpilled over to the Lowell children who interacted with students 
from MPB* Within a few sessions acquaintances were madi, resources pooled, 
and cooperation of talents blended. 

All the machinery and tools In the world could not cause the succeis of the 
program behveen the two schools. Only jnterest dnd cOTimittment of the persons 
involved could achieve the good that was accomplished this year"* 
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TESTS/DATA 




COMPREHENSIVE CAREEK i;0UUAiJ.u« nuucu i^-Xf 



NAME 



GRADE 



«;CHOOL 



SEX 



DIRECTIONS: ^ . . 

'irt 1. Please indicate whether.the statement is true or false, by 



circling "the proper ansvTer. 



.TRUE 


"CAT rif 

FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE, 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE , 


FALSE 



1. _A-^- CIVIL ENeiNEER supervises the building of such = 

things as bridges , roads ^ airpot^ts. 

2. A KE YPUNCH pPERATOR manufactures keys for locks,. 

3. A P LUMBER would repair a leaky sihk. 
An AUTO"~BODY REPAIRMAN fixes dents on cars and 
trucks* . . ^ 

5. A .B EAUTICIAN (Cosmetologist) catalogues, organizes 
and Repairs books . 

6 . A DENTAL .TECHNICIAN works in a' laboratory 

7. A - PHOTOGRAPHER develops and sketches ideas for 
* fashion designers,- 

8. A PLASTERSR applies painty varnish or stain to 
the wood trim and walls of a house. 

9. A TYPIST . is ajlways a secretary, 

10. A TELEPHONE OPERATOR repairs broken telephone lines. 

Part 2. Choose the statement which best matches -the occupational 
title. Indicate your answer by aircling the appropriate- 
letter. , . ^ : - 

T 1 . HOSPITMi ORDEELV \ ' ' 

a. Helps to take care of hospital patients* 
.b. Orders food and otfier supplies for hospital kitchens. 

c. Works at hospital desk where patients check in. - , 

d. Don't know, ' 

12, MACHINIST ^ \ i . 

a. Makes* adjustments on automobile, airplane and tractor engines 
. b. Repairs electrical equipment, ; . 

c. Sets up and operates metal lathes, shapers, grinders, etc, 

d. Don *t know, ' 
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13. WELDER : : * . 

aT Builds wooden crates to hold tanks of acetynene gas. 

b. Uses a gas torch '^to cut or join pieces of m^ al together, ^ 

c. Operates, a machine that stitches the soles the upper 
parts of. shoes, 

d. Don't know, , 

^ lU , DRAFTSMAN . 

a* Makes scale drswings of products or. equipment for engineering 
or manufacturing purposes, 

b. Mixes and serves drinks in a bar or tavern, 

c. Pushes or pulls a cart in a factory or warehouse,- 

d. Don't know, 

is/ SOCIAL WORl^R v 

a, Worka for a welfare agency and helps people with various types 
of probleme they may have, ^ 
Conducts research on life in primitive 'societies, 
Q. Writes newspaper stories .on marriages, engagements t births 
and aljnilar events. \ 160 
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IS. Works in department stores , or small shops* Meets customerB ^nd 
Tries to create an intGrest in the merchandise that is being of- 
fered for sale.' The workePv answers questions about the a^rticles, 
ipay demonstrate its/ use, explains how it is cared for and helps 
^ jfi toners make selections. Hakes out sales or charge slipSi re- 
= ives cash payments, and gives change and receiptSi 

a. Sales clerk ; ' - 

b. Stock clerk . ^ v— • . . 

c. Bank clerk • v 



in cuts an. sev,a clothing to fit people better. Repairs^t|a^, 
V.jles, ;-nd zippers. Uses Boissors, needles, thread rn^^s., 
ii'ons, sewing machines and pressing machines. • ^ 

a. Waiter 

b. Clerk • ■ . _ 
. ' c. Tailor / . • 

IS Skilled in the preparation of printed reports various methods , 
^' a^d preparation^of this material for offset Pointing. D^^^f mgs 
like prints, newspapers, cards, posters, etc. Is ^Iso^^^lled , 
> on to prepare layouts of copy for photography and enlarges and 
SeduceS materials to make negatives to produce^ paper jetal 
' offset printing plates. Also prepares materials and makes photo- 
graphic screens, for silk screen printing.. I , ' = , 

a. Author - ; ' : 

b. Printing and Composing Room worker • 

c. Architectural draftsman 

19 Takes care of all types of data processing equipment such as com- 
puters and other mechanical and electromechanical devices, in^, 
ItaSs and services such machines with hand tools and P^-ecision , 
instruments. Assembles machines and may make repairs by taking • 
the maShSL partly apar*^ or may fix a machine by oiling , loosen-, 
ins, or settings gears or other connections. . , - 

a. Computer programmer _ ' ■ 

b. Coniputer maintenance technician 

c. T.V, Serviceman 

20. >lust know how to layout, build, test, trouble shoot^^lj|troni| , v 
equipment used in. the home ( television\set s ) or industrial, field. 
Works with circuits, amplifiers, tubes ,\transistors and other ^ 
electronic parts. Can adjust , t^P^i^ the 

May work in the television, telephone, spacecraft or any other 

field where electronic equipment is used. ' ; \ ". 

a. Conunercial artist ' , ■ 

b. Dental technician . ■ ■ . 
e. Electronics technician . 

51 Keens thinBSpe^efiul by preventing crimes, enforcing- the law, 

eoSying-|eople t^o breL the law. They. also make investlga- • ; 

tions and write reports. 

a." Sheet metal worker , - , 

. b. Bookkeeper . ■ . . ... ' . 

o. Law enforcement worker , 

22. Removes spots from clothes, prosses^clothes and washes things like 
shirts and sheets. Places clothes ISS ' 

' and boxes cleaned clothes , " Keeps all machines *n workajig order. 

a. Tailor - men's or ladies* wear . .ji;- _ . ,• 

i b: Dry cleaning plant operator 16I'/'. • • : -. -v 



ReceivcB inoney and gives d Jiang e arid rGceipts t© custoxTners for 
payment s made in exehange for goods and sorvicas. Keeps reoords 
of the ajnounf of inoney ^involved so that ' cash accounts can l^e 
balanced at the' end of th# day* In supermarkets and other se^J- 
service stores J caehiars often wrap or bag each ouatomer 's ^ 
purchases- . / / / 

a. Bookkeeper 

b* Stock clerk ; " . " ; - 

j e, Cashier/dhecker . ' 

Works with flat Sheets qf jnetai. * Shapes the metals and then makes 
thfe m^ptal into things like metal cabinets and signs. • = 

" . ' 'a^ Machine shop wbrker 

b. Draftsman / 

_ \ c. Sheet m¥tal worker 
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COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K- 14 



/ 



Percentage of 



aOBBINS VISITATION 
OC$UPATI OyAL INFORMATION QUESTIONARE 




erits; answeri^ng questilonB correctly. 



QUESTION 
1 . 

'3 " 
, 4 , 
5 ,. 
6 
1 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

':a3 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 . 

19 

20 
>"21 

22 
"IT 

24 ' 



LOWELL 7th 



M^P.B, 8th 



/ 



81% 


- \ 

m,% 


97 


86 


i 

100 


95 


91 


90 


100 


90 


28 


48 


84 . 


76 


72 


■ , 33 


' 69 


95 


91 


.81 


78 . 


33 


50 


' "9 


94 


76 


"91 . 


71 


81 


81 


1 no 

u w 


90 


100 / 


100 


"91" 1 : 


90 


■81 /■ ; 


62 


97 


95 


100 


100 ■ 


84 


8 6 


97 


8 6 


100 


100 
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vmrnmrnmB hespohdxng "yes" 



OUSSTIpNS 
X. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

9,. ■/ 

ID. 
U. 

12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 

I 

18. ; 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



LOMILL 


Ma p * S# 


M.P.B. COOK 


OH. 7 


GR. 7 


GR. r 


' GR. 


61 


100 


54 


81 


68 / 


100, 


J 96 1 


iqiD 


11 


96 


92 


100 


77 


96 






77 


100 

31 


92 


] 100 


32 


46 


1 T 63 ■ 


74 


54 


79 
58 




87 


42 


\ \ 93 ■ 


71 


73 


71 


■ w 


84 


85 ' 


71 


93 


4S 


.96 


63 


>*63 
, \' 4i\ 

\ ' 

■,. \, 89 


2fi 


19 


21 


94 


85 


83- 


68 


SO 


83 


93 


84 


77 


92 


100 


f 77 


100 


96 


100 


94 


96 


92 


100 


77 


85 


67 


89 


74 


65 


75 


93 


83 


88 




Q 1 

81 


84 


92 


100 


100 


81 


81 


83 


93 


81 


96 


71 


93 


81 


. 92 


92 


96 
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1, Have you talked or dohe anythlsig in SGhool that ^ / . 

helped yeu find opt fflore about your salf? / ITES ' NO 



2 llava you talked or dona anything in fiohool that / ' 

halpad you f ind out mora about worfcara?. / YES / NO 



7 



3 Have you talk^ or dona anything in aohool that / 
Hq^P^ 1 you find out about the #duoation or / 
training that workers^ need? YES NO 

- " ^ ■ ■ ^ ... . 7 

4 Did your olass walk to soma place to eaa workers / 

at their jobs in sohool or near sohool? NO 

" . - . . . ■ , " /: ' ■ , 

5 Did your class take a field trip in dare or on / 

school bus to see workers doing th#ir jobs?; /XES MO 

rfiTn^Have you gone on your own to see workers doing 

thair jobs even whan you weren- t told to; dor so? / YES NO 



7 Did someone other than your teacher talk to your 

class about careers or jobs? \ YES NO 

8 Did a worker show your class things that he, tisas 

in his work? y YES JIO 

10 Did memberii of your class act like you were 

workers aiid do things that' workers do? YBS NO 

11 Did ma&bers of your class niaka things in school 

that a raal worker would mak#? YES ^ - NO 

12 Did some membars of your class talk about real ; 

7 work that thay did with a worker? " YES NO 



13 Did soma manibers of your class use math in a 
project like a real worker would:; use math? I^S . NO 

14 Did members of your class use spaaking and / 
writing of correct English like a real worker YBS NO 

■ ^ would?. ^ ' . ' \ , . . • ' . ■ \ i I 

' - ^ . ; " - ■ ^ ! / 

is Did members of your class use science in a way \ /_ / 

that real workers would use science? vtes NO 
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COMPHElffiNSIVS CA^ER EDUCATI0N . MODEL K-14 
/ TEACmR OPIN VON SUIWEY 



\ 



Vmed upon test /daviaed by LeVENS A* OLSON ^ • ^ 

This is not a test. There are no right or wrong answers . J^e 
aro interested in your opinion abou;^ caraep edueation in your .sohoolp 
Inforiaaticn obtained during this survey will fae- deported on a group 
basis onl;, * I^o infomat ion about individuals will be provided ^o 
LooaJ^ State, or Pederal agencies « The Infforntation you provide will 
be kept strictly tfonf idential, ^ ^ / \ ^ ; ' ; // 

/ Plaase raspDnd to each statement by plaaihgf a eircle abourn the 
answer which best indicates vour opinion about eaoh statemant^. 



/ 



1 ^ ^ha purpose of Career Bducation were clear 



to wn by the beginning of this school year, YES ? NO 

/ ' ' , : 

2^\The purposes of Career Education appeared \ 

\to be dlear to most of the Btudents, YES ? ^NO 

^ ^ ^ ■ " ■ ■ ^ . - " ^_ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3*1 tHq niajdr purposes set forth for Career 
^j:^ . Edueatiion were adequately inet dm'ing the , ^ 

■■"^.=v schbol.year. ^ " ' ^ - - 4 . ^ . — . ■ . ^. ^'IfflS. NO 

4. The time we had_ allotted was sulficient to 
accomplish the purposes setvfbrth for Career 

Education, y / - \ - YES 7 NO 

5, Stiideht& gained firs t-^han^ of the 

world "of work (field trips , rifaource peoplo# ^ 

etc. ) . ' ' HIS t NO 

i« : Studento were ^pbsed to^^adaquate hands-on 

experiences, ^ : :YES ? . NO 

7* students expilorad tKeir capabilitios in various 
areas under a variety pf situations pertaining ; 
to the ^woria of work. ^ ---YES: ^ '.NO 

8 . ^ Students learned to- Saif^app^aisei 'their v. 

CTaerging potentials YES '7 NO 

.9* Equipment waiL. adquata to accOTiplish' the 

objectives of the Program, _ - YES/ ? .MO 

10, Adeguata TOaterials and 'suppiies l^were made , ^ 

/ available .for the PrqgrOT,.- ' ; . ' ' YES 7 \NO 

11, Career Education- of this type should be made * * . 
available to every litu^nt, ^ ^ YES ? 'NO 

1^, ' Students baeamQ'iawar^ ■ri -P'->h^- £a n tQrB.^±ha.t^^^^ 



ERIC 



eantrlbuted . to . suceess; in .an . oec^ . MfES ? , NO 



,.^.^1 f eal that the Career sdaeation has toad© moat 
^ * \** of wy fltudants s ^ 

13 . More wfll-roundad IflS ? NO 

\4. Mora motivated and interested 1^8 ? NO 

lu. More sk^led in planning their daree^s YES ? MO 

16. More able to use their owi initiative YES ? NO 

17. ; Hor&yelf Gonfident . YIS ? NO 

l^h . , More abie to see that khowiedge is 

relevant to job suooess \ YES ? NO 

19. Mora able to ma^e ivooational ohoiMs ^ 
that aLra satisfying aitd produGtive for 
both thOTiaelves and the sooiety of which \ 

they are a^ part. V . ^ \ r ^^S ? NO 

20, other teaehers in this sahool have afavorable \ v > * 
attitude toward Career Bduoat ion. v \lMs 7 .NO 

21* Helping students to jappraiae their abilities. 

Interest^ and potentials is an importaht part • 

Of Career Eduoation. , YES ; ? NO 

^ ^ ~ /r'. " ' ■ ^; ■ \ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ / ' ^ 

22, Instruation. in the Career Bduaatioh is relevant , 
to the needs of students at this level* - Yis ? NO 
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COMPREHENSIVE CARBER IDUCAQ: ION MODEL K-14 



SCHOOL r 
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"HOW I FEEL ABOUT WOM MJD CAREERS" . 

Diraotions-i Read ae^ch question carefully # than circle yea or not 
<You ^11 not be graded on this — there is no ''right" 
' or. "wrong 'V ahGwers' just answer accbrding to how 

^/ ■/ you^eal.) ^■/■.rr' ' '• 

/^ea no !• 1 lika studying about cariaar 3- 
y^s no 2 * Eveiy bna's job is important # v < 

yes no 3> When wa go on a field trip, I try^ to watcft people at . 

' " work^ . " ' ^ . ^ 

yes no 4* , l/ woulS rather Btudy as I did last year, instead of 

studying about carearsi^ ; n . 

yes ho 5v/^ eubjeats in sohbol %eOT to "fit; in" with careers, , 
y^s no fi/l amthinkihg more and more about th^ work I want to 
\'/ do whenM' grow^ up,^ ' ^ ^- ..V;"' ; = ' ' .-^^^z \, 

yes no I know more things a^out peoples* jobs now than I did 

. / ^en school started, ' 3^ 

yea no / 8. I vant to be prepared to gat a good job, t ^ 
yes no 10* Earning a gooa amount of monay is important whan you 

^ - ■ / arii^. choosing a job, 

: yes no llV 1 wbuld rather make ^ a lot of money on a job than ba 
^ ' .y, r ' ^ happy on ff ^job,= ^ \ 
yes/ no 12, I would rather be hippy with a jbb than make a lot 

/ of money on a job, / \ 

vas no ra* It is all right to changa jobs if you vaSht : a^if ferant 

/ . : ^ job, ^ ^ -^S^ ^- . ^ . ^ ■. ■. '^^^^ 

yes he 14, In echobl, we leafen many things which we will usa 
/ * later on_a job. , v ' / ^ - 

yes no 15. People must learn to get along with each other and work 

wail together in brder to be good workers on the job, 
yes no 16, I sbmetijnes tell my parents about the caraars wa 1 

' in school, ; / 

yes no 17. I want , to study about careers M?ct year. 
yes no 18. There are many good jobs .which you can have, with 

needing a collage education, < / . : 

yes no 19. A ^bb in which your hands or; clothes get soiled is 
as important as a job in which you stay clean. 
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1* In my opihion, the differenae bat%fepn work and play 
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PERCENTAGES RE SPONpXNG " YES " . 

• ■ ■ '■ ' , ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ - -''J 

STDDIHT ATTITUDE 



OOESTIOH 
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GR , i f 
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' SCHOOIii -.'' ■ . ' ' \ • B EXt / ' 

DIR ECTIOHS ; TIffiRE AM HUNDREDS OF DiyflBENT JOli TIUiT PIQPLE 00, 

• ~" YOU ARE ASKED TO WRITE OR PRINT AS Mft»y KINDS OP JOBS 

THAT YOT CAN THINK OF, DO HOT HURRY MID DO NOT WORRY 
- ABOUT SPELLING. TRY WOf TO REpmT JOBS, IP YOO NEED 

MORI ROOM USE Tffil BACK THIS PAPER, 

(SAMPLE I 1, Welder, 2, Ch«rry Plfflkor/ 3, Hot«l Clerk , ate . ) . 
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P^NT OPINIOH SUIWEY 



Devised by Le^lW A • OLSON ^ : / , 

^hG school systOTa is interosted in how you feel about Career 
Education. There are no right or wrd^ answers to^hefollpwing 
questions. , ^ - 

The answers that you provide to these questions will be kept 
strictly confidential* Vour name will not be used when the in- 
fonnation is tcportedp . / 

Please rospond to baoh question by placing a circle around the 



"yea'' or "no." 



1 

3 

4 

5 



My child talks about career education at hmie. 
child has discussed occupation with, im 



child shows morQ interest in discussing the 
occupations of neighbors , relatives and other 
people in the community . 

child's attitude toward school has improved* 

My child is more enthusiastic about going to 
school . " ; 

I ty child is moro enthusiastic about the study ^ 
of inatl>/ readirig^ science ^ etc « 



7 Does your child rolate school activities to 
activities and opcupatldns in the community? 

8 Does your child attempt to relato career 
education activities ' to his interests ^ < 
abilities and desires? 

i Has career education_^gl3n^--v/hat you expected? 

10 Is career^^SHucation wothwhile? 

11 Should career education be continued? 



YES 
YES 

YES 
YES 



^YES 
■yiS 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 

NO 

NO, 
NO 

NO 
NO 

HO 
MO 
NO 
NO 
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PERC1N7A6ES ^SPONDIHG 



PRmm OPINION SURVEY 



QQES7I0N 

1. ■ ".' 
2. 
3 
4, 
5. 
6, 
■ 7 
8, 
9, 
10, 
11. 



YES 
100 
88 
44 
88 
88 
66 
55 
55 
88 
88 
88 



NO 

11 
44 

11 
11 
22 
33 
44 
11 



11 



11 



11 
11 
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GOMPREHENSIVE CAREER. EDUCATION MODEL =K-14 



"HOW I FEEL ABOUT WOMC AND CAREERS" 
SELECTED STUDENT RESPONSES 



LOWELL GRADE 7 



1, In my opinion the diffarence between work/and play is 



WORK 



ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING USEFUL - 

DOING THINGS WHICH HEI^P ME 

WORK WITH TOOLS ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TO DO WHAT YOU ARE 



LD - ^ - - 
FOR PEOPLE ^ - ^ - 



t6 



HARD — - - - - 
SERIOUS ^ ^ - ^ 



YOU GET PAID WHEN YOU WORK 
YOU CAN WORK St ^^LAY AT THE 
SAME TIME - ' , 
WORK IS MORE IMPORTANT / 
PLAY CAN BE JUST AS HARD . - 



PLAY I 

ir PLAY YOU DON' t | 
DOING THINGS THAT DON'T 
PLAY WITH YOUR CHILDj' 
DO AIJ40ST ANYTHING YOU WANT- 
FOR YOURSELF \ i 

EASY ' . I 

ENJOYABLE |_ 

TO PLAY YOU MUST WORK FIRST ^ ~f 
YOU DO FOR A LIVING AND I SUPPORT YOUR 
FAMILY ' [ 

THERE CAN BE FUN IN WOMC AND WORK 
IN PLAY ; i 



2* Things that make %^:?fa^^ Important are 



PASSING G^DES 
LEARNING ' ' 
RESPONSIBILITY 
HELPING SOMEONE . 
DOING A GOOD JOB 
IMPORTANT . , 
BUILDING /MAKING THINGS 
WHEN I DO THINGS BYMYSELF 
WHEN I DO THINGS RIGHT 



RECEIVING A TROPHY j 
MY BOY FRIEND St WHEN I BEE MY SISTER 
MY BROTHERS . ^ / , 

■HELPING LITTLE CHILDREN /' 
HELPING OLD PEOPLE I 
DOING IMPORTANT THINGS 
SUCCESS IN ACHEVING. SOMETHING' 
BEING WANTED \ . ^ ^ 
WHEN I KNOW I CAN DO^ IT / ^ 
THAT I'M THE OLDEST IN MY FAMILY 



3 * Things that 



are important to my teacher are 



TEACHING 
BEING A GpOD STUDENT 

MY BEHAVlbR • 
THAT WE ARE, LEARNING SOMETHING NEEDED IN LIFE 
IMPORTANT TO ME- 
DOING WHAT HE SAY ' S 
SCHOOL ." . 
ORDERLY NOTEBOOK ' . 

-THAT 1 LEARN ' . . ' 

GOOD DISCIPLINE , 
SAFETY ■ ^ 

MONEY - TEACHING KIDS RIGHT NOT WRONG j;.^: „ • 
SCIENCE LABS, TEST TUBES, CHEMICALS 
UNDERSTANDING . YOUR WORK FOR FUTURE 



. ' \ COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K-14 

/ "HOW; I FEEL ABOUT WORK AND CAREERS" ; 

V SELBCTED STUDENT RESPONSES" ^"-"-"^^ - 
M,P.B, GRADE 7 

!• In my opinion the diffarsnce between worK and play is , 

. WORK ' .. ^ ; P^Y 

GET MONEY-* ^ 

-DOING SOMETHING TO GET AHEAD - ^ .OCCUPYING TIME / 
^JOB- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ GMIES 

HELP PEOPLE' * ^ ^ ;^ ^ - - * - ^ DON'T HELP PEOPLE - 
DOING SOMETHING FOR SOMEONE - * - DOING WHAT YOU. PEEL 
GET TO LEARN-a MAKE MONEY ' 

AT THE SAME TIME - ^ - - DOINff^-WmT YOU FEEL 

MORE IMPORTJUSfT 

. NO PUN - ;^ - ^ - - - - r - - -f. FUN ' . ^ 

- MAKE USE OF YOURSELF ^ ^ ^ ^: -'^ TO DO FOR THE FUN :0F IT 
WORK IS NOT pmY BECAUSE IF YOU PLAY AROUND YOU WILL 
LOSE / YOUR JOB^ _ 

WORK, IS SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT PLAY IS SOMETHING YOU 
CAN DO MTD FORGET ABbUfe \^ a 

2. Tliinga that make me feel important are 

GO TO COLLEGE , / . " - 

getting; CREDIT EO^ THINGS I DO GOOD 
' MEETING NEW PEOPLi' 
\ HELPING PEOPLE 




/ ME ™ 

' TO KNOW I'M MYSELP\ANa NOT A FAKE 
STUDYING ABOUT YOUR CAteER 
LEARNING MORE SO I CAN imVE A JOB ^ / .^^ : . 

MAKING FRIENDS^ > \ - ' ' 

DOING GOOD AT LOWELL EACH WEEK 

VERY GOOD FOR MY PRIDE / 
WOWCING . 

KNOWING I AM ABLE TO LEATO ABOUT CAREER ' 8 NOW ^ , 

LEARNING ABOUT CAREERS 

THE RESPECT I HAVE FOR .OTHER PEOPLE \ ^ 

HELPING SICK PEOPLE <^ \ /. 

3. Things that are important to my teacher are" 

GENERALLY THE RESPONSES INDICATED THAT THE TEACHER IS CbNC£.:4NED ABOUT 
THINGS REGARDING THE EDUCATION AND FUTURE^ WELL BEING OF THE STUDENT. . 
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\ CdMPRlHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION k-14 
" "HOW I FEEL ABOUT WORK AND CAREERS" v 



SEIiBCTED STUDENT RESPONSES 
~~ LOIffiliL GmDE 8 



1. In my opinion the difference between work and play ia 

':. ' . WORK ' J . • . ' , ■ PLAY ■ , 

DOING HOUSE fcLEANING - " - " " " . WHEN YOU GO OUT ' 

HARD ' - ----- - - - - - - - - EASY , , '; ' : ' ■ 

SOMETHING YOU HAVE TO DO " - ~ " " SOMETHING YOU WANT TO DO 

■ YOU , GET PAID MONEY -> - - - - - - ' JUST FOR FUN ■ 

SCHOOL " " - - PLAYING BALL ^ 

HARD AND I^dPORTANT "* " " " " " " ," EASY AND NOT IMPORTANT 

. MAKING- A. iilVING " " r •" " - " - ~ HA^^ING FUN ; . - .; ; 

SERIOUS ■' - ~ - ■•" " ~ " ■ " - - - - - — ■ ENJOYABLE 'JJ \ \ : ' 

— REALLY feJOT DiFFE h lEtT^ Bfa 6AtJ§B V5 tJ at?J6 k :tg'''a ;'L!£MB mviijg 

, i IMPORTANCE 

• ' WORK SOMES BEFORE PLAY- ;' ' * 

• i ■ . _ " MONiBY . ■ •' . ' - 

2. Things that make me feel- important are , 

LEARNING NEW THINGS ; ^ 

. HAVING RESPONSIBILITY & CARING FOR. CHILD M!N 

BABYSITTING - ^ ' " ; , . 

WHEN I CJCN help SOMEONE AND THEY RE.SPOND TO ME , 

BEING LIKED & NEEDED ' - .^^ . / 

LIKING PEOPLE, ; ^ _ 

D'0,ING GOOD IN THINGS I GET PRAISED FOR 
. MY'EAMILY _ ^ 



3^ Thinge that are important to my /teacher are 

GOOD COOPERAT ION 
US - LEARNING WHAT THEY TEACH 
RESPECT/ GOOD WORK / ^ ; 

MAKING^ SURE SHE TEACHES RIGHT 
_ ■ 'HER JOB; CLASSES, AND THE , WAY THEY ACT 
GOOD WORK . - 

NOT IMPORTANT' TO MB . 
\ I DON'T KNOW - ASK MY TEACHER 
./ GOOD GRADES ^ 

GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS 
/TEACHING STUDENTS 



COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K!-14 V 

T /. . "HOW I PEEL ABOUT WORK AND CAREERS" • . 

I \ ^ ' SELECTED STUDENT RESPONSES 

■ . . . , • M.R.,B. GRADE 8 . ; 

1-, In my opinion the difference Between ..work and play is 

■ •■■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ . r ' • . - ■ 

■' -.' WORK /. ■ PLAY . 



DO SOMETHING TO MAKE YOURSELF BETTER - - JUST FOOLING AROUND ^ 
TO. SUPPORT YOUR FAMILY - -||- - - - - - - JUST FOR YOUR SELF 

LEARNING. AND MAKING, MONEY- « _ - LEARNING AND HAVING ^FUN 

SERIOUS ' - - - - - FOOLING AROUNp 

TO , DO WHAT YOU HAVE TO , - - - - - - - - - TO DO WHAT YOtt 'MNT 

: . k WORK - NO TIME FOR PLAY IP YOU WANT TO KEEP YOUR JOB 
. PliAY = DO ON YOUR, SPARE TIME ' 

v' DIFFERENT ' ■ ,r ' . . ■ - ' ■ 

IS LIKE THE DIPPERENCE BETWEEN NIGHT MJD DAY . ' , 

WORK IS A LOT HARDER THM PLAYING;; ; "> ' , 

YOU GET PAID. FOR WORK . 
" YOU REALLY HAVE TO THINK ABOUT WHAT, YOUR ARE DOING WHEN YOU WORK 
THAT WHEN YOU WORK YOU HAVE A BETTER CHANCE THAN WHEN YOU PLAY 
FIRST YOU WORK :THEN YOU PIAY . / ^— ■ ' ^ . .[ 

WHEN YOU NOT PLAYING YOU CAN GET A^PW OF WORK DONE, AND .WHEN 

YOU ARE PLAYING, NOTHING GETS DONE. . ; ' > ^ , W 



2. Things that make me feel important are ' , ' " 

' MY EDUCATION, TALENT AND .FRIENDS ' ' , ' . ' 

WORK . ' : : ' : ' / ; ■■ ■ .: 

BASKETB^L / . , v " • ' 

praEN /I HELP PEOPLE, DOING .THINGS THAT ARE RllGHT 
. RESpdNSIBILITY IN HELPING OTHERS ' i- = . . 

b3SING ABLE TO DO SOMETHING > . , 

„ WHEN PEOPLE CALL ON ME FOR HEL% ' . 

: WORKING FOR A LIVING ;/ ; ■ . ' ■ a 

I DON'T KNOW • / / ■ ' ^ ■ 

-..RESEARCH '' ' ;/ - . ■ ' ' . ' ' ' ' ^ / ' ' 

WHEN I LIVE HEALTHY AND BE HEALTHY . V 

. Whin i having' a good timb ■ 

pniEN I'M KNOWN FOR,: DOING SOMETHING GOOD. ... 
■ \COMPLEMENTS / . 

3, Things that are /importaht to my teacher are ,. 

GENERALLY THE RESPONSES ' INDICATED THAT THE TEACHER IS CONCERNED ABpUT 
' THIl^GS REGARDING THE EDUCATION AND FUTURE WELL BEING OF THE STUDEN'':' . 
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COMPREHENSIVE CARIER EDUCATION MODEL K-14 

QUESTIO^raAlteE FOR, CAREER EDUCA^ ./ 
.RESPONSES - M.P .B, grade 3 T 



FREQUENCY^ . OCCUPATldN 

24 Buidriyer 

24 Gasman • 

23 Fireman 

^ 22 Dentist 

21 ^ Nurse / . ^ 

Baker 

. Pilot 

PoiiGeman ^ 

Librarian 

Doctor 
. Lawyer- 
mailman 

Teacher 

Carpentar / 

Electrieian 

Plumber 

BlacHsmith 
Waiter ^ 

Auto Mechanic 
Barber 
"Miikjnan. ■ 
Yeterinar±a,n 

Musician 
Teller 



FREQUENCY OCCUPATION 

; 3 Lineman 
Maid , 
Routeman 
Spaceman 
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Artist 

Accouijtant 

Assembler 

Auditor * 

Butcher - 

Cab Driver 

Longshoreman ^ 

Manager : ' 

Meatoiari 

Night Watchman 

Reporter 

Truckdriver /. 

X^^Riy , Technician 

Attorney ' 
Banker 

Babysitter \ 

Bookmaker , 

Bookkeeper 

Cook , - . 

Clerk 

Dietitian 

Dry^Cleanar 

Dancei' ^ v 

Economist 

Farmer 

Football Player 

Gardner 

Hotel Clerk ! 

Hairdresser 

Operatpr ^ . ' . 

Phone Worker ■ 

Paperboy 

Salesman 

Silver smith 

Stewardess 

Surgeon v 

Security Guard 

Surveyor 

•Typesetter 

Trashman 

Welder ; ' ■ 
Warehousemant. 
Zoo Keeper 



■ .COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K-14 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CAREER IDUCA'tlOrf ' 
RISPONSES - M.P^Bi' .gtade 3 " .'■ ' 



OTHER RESPONSES^ 



: Army man 

body rapair 

brick-layer ^ 

Bar^maid . . , 

ContraLCtor 

Contraotor 

Cahdls Stick Maker 

Carve^mari (oarver ) 

Clown ^ 

Ca^ Washer 

Fruit Picker 
; Forest Work - 
. Guard 

"Ganger" 

Housewife . 
^ Inspector 

Laborer 

Nun vN 
Painter 
Police Lady 
Principal 
President ^ 



Pirent^aide 
programmer 
Racecar Driver 
Suit Maker 
Skater 
Shoe Maker 
Shipping Clerk 
Undertaker 
; Writer 
Watennan " 
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CbMPIffiHENSlVEx CAREER EDUCTION MODEL K-14 



QUESTIONNAI^ FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
^SPONS^ - LOWELL grad^ 3 



F^QUENCY OCCUPATION 

16 Teacher 

13 Lumbar jack 

" \ Policexnan 

10 Bricklayar 

. 9 Fireman 

8 Doator 

6 Carpenter 
i ^ Wood Cutter 

5 Nurse \ 

, ■ ^ ' Painter 

-4 Baker 

Crossing Guard 
Printer 
^ Plumber 
- Writer^ ^ ^/ 

Wood \ Doctor" 



Copk 
Chef ] 
Gas Man . 
Librarian 
Pilot/ _ 
Store' Kaaper 
Stewardass 

Barber 

Baseball Player 

Mailman 

Millar 

Milkman 

Newspapar Boy 

Storaman 

Tr ashman-^ 

Waitress 



FREQUENCY OCCUPATION. 

ActraBS 
Actor 
. Artist 
Busdriyer 
Clerk ^ \ ' 
Car-man \ 
Cotten-picker 
Counter ■ 
Draftsman 
' Electrician 
. Farmer ' • 
] Football Playar 
Garbage-man 
Gardener * , 
Hairdresser 
HostesS' 
Hpckay Player 
iJawler 

Lawyer ^ 
LaCross Player 
Ministar . 
, Na:turalist 
Navigator 
Newsman ' 
President 
, Principal 
Secratary 
Singer 

Scout Leader 
f Sailor ^ 
Scientist 
Soccar Player. 
Sales-clerk 
Typesetter 
Truck Drivei: 
Toolmaker 
TsV^ Repairman 
Typist 

Window Cleaner 
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COMPREHENSiyE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL K-14 

" i ' . ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ , 

• QUESTlOMNAiRE FOR CARIER EDUCATION 
, , responses' - LOWELLv grade 3 • , 



OtHER RESPONSES 



Astrologist . 
Animal Trairier ; 
Ambulance Driver 
Astronaut 
Air Force 
Army Man 
Bartander^ . 
Belly--danaer 
Boat Builder^ 
Box-maker" 
Buttermalcer 

Cobbler . - 

... • ^s. 

Clock-maker 
Cleaning Lady , 



Car ^washer 
-Den Mother 
Director 
Fighter 
Go' Go Dancer 
Grass Cutter 
Glass Maker 
Hunter 



Xcm Cpea^m 
;^lnsura,nc^a.n 
Key-puncher . / 

Kay Maker 
landlord ^ 
Lion Tra^iner ^ 
Lifa«guard , ■ ' 
.Mathematician 

M^yor 
Maid 

t^erqhaht • ' 

"Man who makes money" 

Magician ^ 

Phychlatrist . ' 
Publisher 
Puppettaar 
Real^astate Man' 
"Roofer 

Railroad Maker 
Roller Darby 
Senator - ' 



Spa Person \ . 

. StavadoreC : 

Street Cleaner 

Spiqaman 

Scuba Diver 

, Telephone ; 
Operator 

Ticket Lady 

■ . ■ 

Underwear 
Mak#r 

Undertaker 

Vice;-Manager 

Weaver . 

Zoo Keeper . 
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SI 
174 
993 
142 

J2. 



16 
169 

13 
169 

48a 

198 
138 
U 
110 
188 
394 
4 

125 
l63 
538- 
189 
151 
340 
130 
620 
193 
54 



SB 

36 
= 50 
33 
54 
167 
30 
52 
^ 63 
• R 
153 



37 

48 
108 

37 

24 ■ 
136 

26 

78 

55 

37 
139 



9 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a- 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.it. 



0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
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TOTAL' SINCE 
OCTOBcH 1 , 1974 



10251 



CHANGE ilNCE 
7/ 1/75 



248 
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. fEXPUOWATION PReuufehiCV DISTRIBUTION 



=SGHOOI- 


= M PLOR ATI QNS- YEAR: 


TO DATE 


PERCENTAGE 


SON' - 


382 








1^16 




4,7X 




315 




l,5X 


aRATZ 


447 




2»i% 


ove«HHDuK 






9,Z% 


' west PhTL^DEUHHIA 


SIB 




a. 9% 


f?OXBOROllGH 


591 






EDISON P9QJECT 








OlNEY _ 


4ei 




a. ax 


^ - H W - 


785 




3.73S 




1266 




S.9X 


CENTRAL 


800 




3.7X 


i^ERH4NTGNN 


526 




ae4x 


BlpLS HIGH 


.362 




i.7r 


KENSINGTCIN 


1331 






' KING 


5B9 




2.7% 


NORTHEAST 


107 4 




5, ax 




: 642 








4 la 




1 i9X 






. . . . ,_„..., 




UNiveHsiTy ctn 


680 




8,7% 


r*"- _ - ' 


220 




I. ax 




^ ^* *■* 






NASTBAUH 


es9 




i.ax 




218 




1,9% 


f NHLIN LEARN. UTn, 


898 




t.4X 


ICC 


202 




0.9X 


'VyIBRARV 


122 




0.6% 


RAS 


151 




i,7X 


OCCC 


749 




3.5% 


* iTRAi^<BtRHV HAnSION 


97 




. P,S% 


RARKHAV 


304 ' 




>, I a 4% 


TSF 


243 




1.1% 


ViilLLEH CONTINUINC ED 


125 




e.6x 


LAMBERTON JR* 


581 




2,7% 



TOTAL « OF iXPLORATIONS 

yf AR To VjATF. / 21498 
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OueaTlON ANALYSIS 

* ■ '■ " r ^ ' 

(JUESTIUM , • ASKED 

'j. WNAf A^E THi EOUCATIONAU ReoUIRiMENTS FOR THIS OCCUPATIONt 10197 

a, WHAT HIGH SCHOOL COURSES WILL HlLP rHEPARi ME FOS 8237 

THIS OCCUPATION? 

3, HHAT INTtPESTi SHOUUD I HAyC TO BE SA'TISFIEO IN 8336 

THIS aCCUPATION? 



4. WHAT PERSdNAL QUALITIES SHOULO I HAVE TO BE SATiaFlEO S843 
IN THIS OCCUPATION? 

5, WHAT PHYSICAL QUALITIES SHQULO I HAVE TO QUALIFY FOR 5884 
THIS OCCUPATION? 



..it >, WHERE DO PeOPLi IN THIS UCCUPATION NORK? , 5793 

W>^'eRE in PHILADELPHIA CAN' I SE EHPLOtEO IN " .6739 
THIS OCCUPATION? 

a, WHAT IS TH6 CUPRENT PHILADeLPHrA PAY FOR THIS OCCUPATION? 10007, 

0, WHAT ARE TmE BENEFirSr working CONOIT10N5, ADVANTAGES, 6972 
AND DlSAOVANTAeeS OF THIS OCCUPATION? 

IB, WHAT CHANCES ARE THERE FOR ADVANCEHENT? 5608 



11. WHAT IS THE FUTURe OUTLOOK OF THIS OCCUPATION? 7385 

la, KHAT SCHOOLS IN THE PHILADELPHIA AREA WILL PREPARE ME 8232 
» TO ENTER THIS OCCUPATION, AND HOW MUCH 00 THEY COST? 

43, WHAT SCHOLARSHIP AMD FINANCIAL AID. IF ANY, IS AVAILAiLE? 6699 

M. WMtHE CAN. I GET iNFOKHATlnN ABOUT SCHOOLS OUTSIDE OF THE . 6414 
PHfLADEUPHIA AREA AS HILL AS 'OTHEH INFORMATION ABOUT 
,THI.8 OCCUPATION? 

■ 250 . 
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' ■ • .u1jfc5TI0NNAIf?E ANALYSIS 

1, HOk $U0N AFTER tOU ASKED WE«E VOU ABLE TO USE THE IVlCS' PHOGHAMI 

A. .SAMS OAY ' ^^.fj }|;« 

B. ONE OS THO DAYS L&TER . ' H'lJ J"*? 

C. MOt^e THAN TWO OAtS - 9dm^% l«^<^ 

2, om YOU LIAhN ARfJUT ANY OCCUPATIONS THAT YOU DIP NOT 
KNOW EXISTiO UNTIL TODAY? * 

A. NO^ ^ 8182 

bI yes, one or TWO ; ' Jl'li 'JS? 

' C. YES, MORE THAN TWO l»i85 

3, WERE MY iNSTRCjCTTONa EASY TO FflLUOWV 

I: nI ■ ' ' ■ ' 6.3% 278 



"4, HAS THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TOO HARO FOR YOU TO READ? 

«: no'- «4,4% 3746, 

0 FHOM NHICH OF THE FOLLOWINS WOULD YOU PpEFER ; 
-TO GET 0GCUP4TI0NAL INFORMATION? 

' A. THE COMPUTER ^1'!! 'ffr 

B. BOOKS AND OTHER READING MATERIALS 3. J* Mj 

. C. COUNSELORa , il 

^ . 0. TEACHENa 



1.9% 86 



OTHER SOURCES . ^'^^ 



tf. DO YOU THINK THAT THIS INFORMATION WILL HELP YOU . 
IN PLANNING A CAREER FOR YOURSEL^? 

A vrs 77,0% 3419 

C: NQT SURE aa,0.%,;;, ,..886, 



I' 

7, ARE YOU GOING TO OlSCUSS 'yOUR FUTURE PLANS 
WITH YOUR COUNSELORI ' 

. A. . piO ■ , , 11.8% 524 

o! UNLY IF 1 Ah ASKED AeOUT TMEM ,31,7% I4fl» 

C, CERTAINLY. 58.*« 2805 

' 9, ARF THERE ANY OCCUPATIONS THAT YOU WANTED TQ LEARN 
AbOUT THAT wEHi NUT ON THE COMPUTERT 

A. ^ NO ■ , . - ' '^'^^ ; 3^2^ 

bl YES, ciMfc n« TWO 17,4% T*?! 

C, YES, Three ok more — • , ' 3,3% 145 

■ '251 ■ ■ 

fOTAL QUEStlONNArHES s 4438 

O ■ ■ . '/ ' ' 209 ',' . ■. ■. - 



VII, CONCLUSIONS AND raCOMCBNDATIONS 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
J RiOION III 

353i MARKf T STRiiT ■ 
PHILADiLPHiA, PiNNSYLVANIA lilOl 

March 15, 1974 



r 

OFFICE Of 1 DUCAT iON 



Mr, Stanley Cohen 
plrectori Skills Canters 
Jolm F. Kennedy Center 
For VQeatlonal Education 
734 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 



MAILINC ADDMiS^ 
P.O. BOX i37i£, 



Reference* 



Career Education 
Itodel K^14 
Project #V361134 



Dear to* Cohen i 



You are aware of the recent visit by the Evaluation Team to observe 
the ©peratlone of the Career Education Project. Enclosed please 
find the official report Including the team recommendations related 
to future prograpa opera tibna* 

/Consistent with the recoimnendatlons of the Review Team, I am pleased 
to Inform you the project has been approved for second^ year funding. 
Contract negotiations will becompleted before June 30, 1974. 

On behalf of the Review Team I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you and your entire staff fpr the sincere hospitality and coopera- 
tion afforded the team. 

Very good wishes for a successful project operation during the second 
year. 



Sincerely yours. 



Robert A. Smallwood 

Director , Occupational 

and Adult Education 

Enclosure 

CCS 

Dr. John Struck ^ . 

Mr. John Maier^ - , ' 

Dr^ Sidney High - . ^ - 
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V,\B, Office of Education 
^ \ Evaluation Report 
First Year Funding Report 
Career Education Model K'-14 ^ 

Applicant Organization I Schopl Distriet of Philadelphia , 

Parkway at Twentynfiret Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, , IPlOa 

U.S.O*E* Grant No.i OEG-0-73-5283 
Project No*f V361134 

I, Introduction : ' 

.. " ^ ■ . ' ' , 

A project progress analysis visit was made on January 30, 31, and February 
1, 1974 j to the exemplary ptoject located in Philadelphia, Psnnsylvania, 
funded July 1, 1973, under Part D, Section 142^c) of the Vocational Education 
lAmendments of 1968. The' purpose of the visit was to meet and confer with the 
Philadelphia School District administrators and project staff in regards to 

the project administration and management, determine the j.chleveroents of the 

pfoj ec t~from J^Iy^T^ T^9 7 3T^ through The" date^ ofnthi" visit and to identify problem 
areas and make recommendations concerning the operation of the project for if:s 
second year, 

a. ' Evaluation Team 

Mr. James Warren, Program Officer^ VTE, U.S. 0, E* , .Region III, 
Philadelphia, Pa- 19101 ^ ^ ' - 

Dr* Clarence Dlttenhafer, Jr*, State Department of Educatloni Harrisburg, Pa* 
Mr,vPrimo Toccafondij Career Coordinator, Newark, Delaware 

Personnel Contacted ^ ^ 

Mr* David Horowitz , Associate Superintendent of Services 
^ Dr. William P. Kelley, Acting Executive Director of Career Education 
Mr. Stanley Cohen, Project Director 

Mr* Larry Chialastri, Coordinator Advisory Committee 
Mr. Ross Frazier, Supervisor Career Developijient 
Mr^ John Maier, Project Coordinator 

Mr. Douglas Mahoney, Career Specialist • 
Principals and Teachers^ i 

.Lowell Elementary: Mrs* Shirley Z*. Sherman, Prlncipal| Teachers: Mr* 
William Br o\^, Mrs. Virginia Johnson, Mr , Ralph Pandolfi, Mr* Albert Swarta, 

Most Precious Blpodi Slater William ^rlon. Principal* - 

Dobbins AVT: Mr* Edward MaglioccOp Principal; Teachers i Mr, Arthur Davis, 
Ms. Sandy Rosenfeld, Mrs, H, Lam, Mr, R, Krug, Mr, G. Solomon, Mr, A* Newsham 

' : ^ ^ ^ 256: ^ ' ' \ ' / 
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11. Object Ives 



1, To Increase self-awareness of pupils by providing insight into their 
skills, potentials and abilities which would relate to the world of work.. 

2, To promote career awarenese, including the professions, among prograTn 
participants . 



, 3,. To provide opportunities for career exploration. 

4. To provide skill developmenl In the business , metal and communications 

elusters , , ^ 

5* To provide job placement services and counseling for students upon 
leaving school* 

While the attainment of all of these objectives is a long-range goal for every 
student in the school dlstrictp during the first year of this program objectives 
number 1 and 2 will be measured for elementary grade youthi objective number 3 
will be the, focus of fihe program at the 9th grade level. Objectives 4 and 5 are 
designed to meet the needs of students at the secondary level. 

^Two^elBmentary-^(K^8)^and^one voca 
in project activities* For rtporting purposes grades K-6 will be. considered 
elementary^ 7-8 middle^ and 9-12 secondary. All 600 students and 26 staff mem- 
bers at the James Russell Lowell School (K-S) participate in project activities. 
ApproKimately 100 students and four staff members at the Most Precious Blood 
Parochial Elementary School (K-8) kre also participants. At Dobbins Area Voca-- 
tional Technical School the program directly involves approximately 450 of the 
2100 students enrolled. Over 50 staff members /are involved in the grade 9 "TX", 
grade 10 ''cluster", and the middle school exploratory programs* 

HI* project Activities and General Statug 

a. Elementary School Acrivities , 

The review of (K-6) elementary .school activities set forth in the prdposalp as* 
the Career Education Implementation System was made at the Most Precious lilood 
School (parochial) and the Lowell Elementary School. These schools are involved 
with career and self -awareness components. The components were observed to be 
developing through a variety of activities and approaches* The teachers were 
exposing the children to careers through ln=class activities, group discussions, 
meetings with role models, "hands--on" activities and through integrating into 
career education concepts the regular teaching program* Teaching techniques 
were being used to aid children to develop decision making skills, set goals, 
seek alternatives and choose individual courses of action. 

Students of both schools have taken trips tnto the local work communiry; places 
of business have been ppened to the students | and parents and community people 
have served as speakers and even assisted with classroom activities. If was 
Interesting to note grades and teachers are being voluntarily added in the lirst. 
year when, only grades seven and eight were to be involved. 

257 



b, Hi t J] o; Sclioal. Actjyjtion __ . 

StLuU^nCn nncl tenchars Sn prndes Pc;von and clpht at Lowell and Most Precious 
Blood niamtntnry Schools are par ticip/i ting in career cKploracion activities. 
The participation includes wneUly visics to twanty-two shops at Dobbins AVT 
School to stross "hands-'On" eKpcriences and ^tha integration of the carear 
themo into the classrDOTns of the two middle schools* Grade seven students at 
the parochial school participate in career exploratory experiencos with students 
at the Lowell School. Students from both niiddle schools atcend Dobbins AVTS 
weekly for direct '^hands-on" experiences in the various shops* The peer In^ 
struGtional efforts by high school shop students with the middle school students 
is commendable. TeachGrs have worked to some extent with the project staff in 
developing curriculuri materials for classroom activities. Staff visits by 
project teachers to Dobbins AVT School are planned, 

c, Haph School Activities 

The progress assessment Tenm was impressed with the activities observed at 
Dobbins AVT School.. The vocational school instructional staff -seemed highly 
motivated, compevent', and devoted to the task of teaching job skills to students 
The ngResamcmt _tcam was not afforded the op_p_ortunlty to visit with academic _ 
support scnff to ascertain their commitment to the career education program. 

The utiliEation of the Dobbin's faculty for exploratory and job cluster activi- 
.; ties, associntcd with the career cducatdon project is commendable. Using upper 
grade level sliop students as para-instructors is another notable aspect of the 
secondary component. The beneficial effects of these peer relationships' is 
unestima table. . 

The Sin|'er-Graf leK system is being used with every 9th grade student as an 
exploratory and evaluative experience to assist in ascertaining Interest and 
aptitude in eleven specific trade areas. 

The clerical skills laboratory provides an added dimension, to the secondary 
career education program at DobbinSi By providing office sltill modules in 
attainable style for the clientele, the program makes a student's school exiting 
or advancement an individual matter. Further, the laboratory enables the stu- 
dents to eKperience a degree of success unattainable by them in the conventional 
business education program. - . 

d, Post Secondary Articulation 

The post secondary (grades 13 and 1^) opportunities available to district stu-^ 
dents at Dobbins AVT Schoor and other district skill centers is commendable. 
It was difficult for the Progress Assessment Team to determine the status of the 
post socondary articulation phase of the careur education project beyond these 
vocational opportunities. The repcirts and verbal descriptions by the'' project 
staff seemed to center on the establishment of a job placement center. The team 
,vie\/c?d the job placement center as a . commendable component of the articulation 
'problem^ hnvrnver the cnreer education concnpi dictatnn a broader approach* e.g. 
co:i*:!'i'nil y scJlcycF, cechnical schools, ^ . 
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The assessment team realizes mdre pr easing problems deserved the prefect 
staff's attention during the limited rime iraffie of the project's ^Kii'cence. 
However, philosophic questions of artieula^ion should be answered before 
implementation proceeds too far* 

e. Guidance and Counseling 

The guidance and counseling component of the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model K^14 is operating at all levels involving cere staffs counselors and 
teachers. At the elementary (K-6) level the counselors assigned/ to each oL 
the schools are working with project staff and are involved in the design of 
classroDia activities and follow-up (group and individual) discussions. 

Guidance and counseling at the middle level (7 and 8) has involved the staff 
interacting with classroom teachers in the design of appropriate techniques 
for follow-up of exploratory activities. The exploratory activities In the 
classrooms at the Lowell School and Dobbin^A^T School have served as a basis 
for individual and group counseling. 

The counseling and guidance component at thte secondary level focuses on the 9th 
grade exploratory class. Emphasis is placed on personal interests jattaintnehts , 
--occupationar^goals s'''airernatives^^^ r'ef Irieflent^fT^^cis^^^ 

skills through discussion with project core staff, 9th grade counselor, shop 
teachers and trade coordinators. ^ / 

^e students in the cluster programs meet regularly Iwith the cluster chairman 
and core staff to discuss related occupational material and information , . . 
personal feelings and problems* 

f. Inservlce Training (Staff and Teachprs) / 

- - - - - - - - - - - - - . - ^. 

1. Staff development sessions within each slamentary school have been 
planned and are being conducted monthly. These sessions were initiated in 
September. . v 

2. There is a continual interaction between project staff and participating 
teachers and principals for the purpose of dissemination of ideas and material^ 
for evaluation and possible implementation i 

3. Meetings were held with the' vocational teachers in charge of the clusteri^ 
program to dtvelop procedures for implementation of the component at Dobbins 

AVT School, - 

4. Inter'-.^chool staff development sessions were held in j October and November 
for participants and focused on program overview , career conceptSs and grade 
level behavioral objectlvest \ , 

5. Staff visits by grade 7 and 8 teachers in Lowell Elementary School -^^d 
teachers at the Host Precious Blood School are being conducted at Dobbins .-^^ 
School to orient these teachers to the available career programs at the 
vocational school, . " 
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XV, Projeet Evaluation Activities 

The Progress Asseisment Team. viewed thi pft?sence of the thtrld party evalustor, 
Mr* Foltz, during the visitation.as an indication of hli interest " in the pyo- 
jeot* His availability to answer^ quest io^^s relativy to tne ornj^ct evaluation 
plan and related activities was a^^ '\ 

The assessment team was not provided with an^ outline of the ev^aluat ion. plan and 
therefore^ can make only general statements about evaluation.' Mr* Folts relayed 
to us verbally that the evaluation effort in the instrument selection process 
St the present time* 'Also, several onsit^, visitfi have been made with verbal and 
written feedbacks provided to the project persomjel. T Plains" c^^ 
testing during the spring of 1974. , 

V. Administration and Management of the Project - 

Top administratord' of the school district are informed of the project and its 
operation. They are supportive and are expecting outcomes from the project- 
which will prove to be innovative and adaptable for Implementation in the many 
schools within the system* The administration is aware of the need to provide 
for public information i understanding, and involvement to assure successful 
operation of the prdject* 

The Philadelphia Board of Education made its commitment to career education in. 
1966 and 1967* Since that time the reaommandations of the 1966 Career Develops 
ment Report have been in the. process oi[^^ing implemented. It is with this 
climate of acceptance provided by the administratioh that the project . is 
operating successfully* In close consultation with the project director, the 
day to day operation and management of the project by the project coordinator 
was found to be efficient and effective* ^ ' 

VI . General Observations and Problem Areas 

1. The principals of the participating schools have. exercised strong 
leadership and set the example for staff participation in project activities* 

2, Parochial school involvement and the Integration of activities and 
students of the predominately black parochial school with those of a pre^ 
dominately white elementary school is significant , Similarly, the "peer in- 
structional system" established between students of the predominately black 
high school and the students of the predominately white elementary school^ 
appears to haver been most successful. " 

3* The use of the Dobbins shops for hands on and exploratory activities 
for. middle school students is a significant accomplishment* 

4. The cluster training approach for disadvantaged students so as to 
provide them with entry level skills is an excellent program component* 



Problems or Areas of Concern , . = ■ 

1, Iniervlce .seisions and curriculum davelopmant workfihops have been loinimall 

2, Implementation of career clustar ^l»r©gramfi at Dobbins AVI appear to be 
limited to the. shop clusters and do noy— Include the phmsing in of aGadamic ~^ 
teachers. / 

3, Indiivldualiied packages for cluster fitudents at Dobbins AVT are not yet 
generally available* , . | 

VII* Reconmendatlong * . 

= 1*. Increased emphasis should be given to staff development and workshop 
^^^tivities^ tjOlevelop^cu^^ 

' ' J ' ^ ^ — ' i " 

2, The team recoimende that exploration activities 
experiences in the prof essions and vocations other than 
Dobbins AVT Schools 



be eKpanded to include 
the ones offered at 



^ 3, Efforts should be made to disseminate and explain the Career Division's 
definition of career education to ^he school sta::fs involved in the Part D 
project* / 

4. Project -staff Is encouraged to closely monttor'^the projected calendar 
of events iridicated in the proposal, ^ / 



/ 
/ 
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DiPARTMiNT OF HEALTH, EDUCATIGN, AND WELFARE 

REGION III 
3S3S MAftKiT STRiET 
PHILADELPHIA, PiNNSyLVANIA IfiOl 

. 26, 1975 



Mr. John, Maier, CoDrdinator 
Fart D Ekemplary Projeet ^ 
Murrell Dobbins ATO School 
Room 103 . ^ 

22iid md Lehigh Streets 
Philadelphia ,,;Fennsylvania 

Dear Mr. Haierl 



IS132 





MAILiNa ADDflESS 

P.O. eOM io7i§ 

PiNNSYLV^NiA 19101 



iraot to 



Spaakiag in behalf of the "Parformance E^aview 
thank you, all membars of the Career Education team and the_j. 
administration for the hoapitality ekte^nded t^^^hg^antoWfi of the 
tev lew t em and for. t ha a kc e 1 1 a nt c oo pe EAtiOT^ y ou" e xhibi=tad_^n 
aeoomplishing our assigned task, ' 



,The visit certainly gave . us additional insight into the components 
^ the project, exhibiting infusion of career education concepts 
and Che team effdrc that ia being made in accotapliahing the many 
iactiv^*w 



'Congratulations on a "Job Wall Done, 



^Sinca 




Senior^-^^ogram Officer^ VTE 



Mr* Stanley Cohen 
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DEPARTMtNt OF HIALTHriDUCATION. AND WiLFARf 

RiGlON If* 

3i3fi markkt street 
- , Philadelphia; PiNNSVLVANiA moy 

March 31, 1975 : 



Mr. David A. Horowitz 
Associate Superintendent for 
Sahool Services 
Administration Buiiding , 

21st and Parkway 

Fhiladelphia * Fenneylvania If W^ 



MAILING AGPResS 

PHILADELFHI^, 

H NNiYLVANlA. IplOl 



Ha: 



Performance lleview Report - Part D ^CTplary No. V361134, 
Grant No . ' 3=5283 , School Diatrlct of Phtladelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . 



Dear Wr. Horowitz i 

A performance review as conducted March 11-13, 1975 on the above. ^ 
VJeranc^d axenplary project, funded under Part Section W2(c) of 
the Vocational Education toendsents of 1968. The review is required 
annually and the observations and recoOTsendations serve as important 
considerations in the determination of funding consideration by the 
U.S* Office of Education. — 

tou will find attached the official report including recommendations. 
The report represents the cons^sus comments of the review team, 
PlMse use than to the best advantage of the project. 

On' behalf of the evaluation team, I would like to thank you and your 
Mtire staff for the excellent dooperatidn and hospitality eKhibited 
to the team throughout the review. 

Best wishes for the successful operation of the prpj^act In the 
second year. 




Earl J Do^lll 
Senior Ptogrto Officer, VIE 



Enclosure 
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Mr. Albert I, Glassman 
^ , Stanley. B . Cqhen ' \^ 
Mr, John R. Maier 
Dr .* John S truck 



Mrs. Joyce Cook 
Mr. Robert Smallwood 
Dr. Walker f . Agnew^ 
te. Clarence Dittenhafer 



Mrs- Jean Wilson 
Mr. Robert Jervis 
Mr. Sewell Griffith 
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'Title of Frojeet 
Date of RBVlawr 



U.S.O.E.' PERFORMANCE REVIEW REPORT 

School Discrict of Philadelph^la 
• U.S.O*E, Grant No. OEG-0-73=5283 

Project Number V361134 ^ ^= 
July 1, 1974 - June 30, 1975 

Comprehensive Career MucaClon Modal K-14 
March 11 13, 1975 , / 



I* Introduction 

The purposes of the perforaance review are to (1) assess project 
administrative and raanagament accomplishments j (2) ascertain extant 
of achlevament of goals and objectives for review period, (3) Identify 
project strengths and. weaknesses and make recommendati for 
taprovemente , 

IT* Qverall Qbservations ^" [ \ ^ ' 

A. The project has progressad satisfactorily for the period review, 

Sweral distinctive accomplishments ^ as listed below^ serve to dmon^ 
strata prograss achieved r ^ ./ ■ 

1* The objectives that were delineated for year II have been 
accomplished* 

'\ 2., Sumter staff development sassloms were held wiEh the caraar 

^ucation team including teaches and principals of parcicipating 
schools. . ^ 

3# Weekly Inter-school busing tfegan in September ^ 1974 with an 
orlbntatlon for saventh grade from Lowell and Moat Precious 
Blood Elemeritary Schools to the Dobbins Area Vocational-Technical 
; School . ^ r . t 

4, The Career Education Director and staff were comaended for having 
accomplished the recommendations made by the previous performance 
review taam, (January 1974) ■ _ — — — 

5, A student record of skill. mastery , for /each of the areas within 
each cluster, was developed by the project administration coor-^ 
dinator and staff for individual record keeping and grading, 

6m 9th grade expldratory students were InCerviawad by counselors ^ 

tested, and then scpeduled,. into the akploratory progrM. This 
process has assured! a more rrealistic approach in the achievMent 
of tha project objeitives* / — ^ V 
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' 7, it "appears that excellent rapport ^Ists between the Career 

' . Idueatlon Coordinator and staff, administration, principala and. 
jteaGhers in achieving the objectives of the project. Enthusiasm 
* and dediGation to ]^rpose were attributes observed by team members* 

a. Various activities have been instituted to strengthen the public 

relations program, /Examples arei (1) develoiment and dissffliination 
of brochure^ (2) news articles to parents, schooi administrators,' , 
teachers, and news/ media , (3) slide preaentatioiis were made to 
parent groups and /school administrators. 

9, There aems to be excellent community involvement of parents and 
^ businessmen in a^ccomplishing activities planned by principals and 
teachers. Examples include ^ field trips% parent participation 
' , in class projects, and responses to parent and comunity concerns, 

B- The reduction of the CCai project's operating budget from $148,958 

to $83,006 in February, 1974 was originally viewed as having a 
i devastating effect*. To continue to meet the project's objectives, ■ 
pther sources of funding were ^plored, A proposal for $20,470 was 
generated and subsequently approved by. the Pennsylvania pepartmerit 
of Education,, /for positions to continue the Metals ■ and Graphic- 
Gomaunlcations Cluster at Dobbins AVTS, Through the Intergration 
^ af another pro j act ^ **The Consortium on Career Education", the career 
education staff provided this project with services, (Approximately 
.$30,000 was obtained in Mterials and services. for the second year,) 
, /a staff and curriculum development program for four (4) acadmic 
/ tsachars at the Dobbins AVT School was funded for $818.00 through 
. the Philadelphia District IV Office, 

1* With toonies obtained as outlined above, and surplus of $14 ,983 ^ 
from the first year's budget, all the stated objectives for the 
second year we£:e obtained * . r 

2, ' The net effect was reduction of staff development, and the revision 
and reorganization of curricula materials. Hopefully this will 
be accomplished in the final year of the project* 

C. The Fro(ject Cuordinator, Career Specialist, Administrative and Career 
Education Statf have played an mportant role in the accomplistaient 

of thei projects objectives, . Thisi'waa accomplished because Af_their ^_ 

lndusj:riousness , cooperative attitude, ^enthusiasm and dedication 
of purpose, ' 

II*. Recommendations * . . 

A» A conference was held, with the administration relative to the creation 
of a Career Education Advisory Committee, A Philadelphia Vocacional 
Education ^visory Council has been established ar^ li""aurrently 
operational , 
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' . Rficoimnendation 1. That a Career Education Advisory Council be 

6 astsblishad for the purpogfi of expanding career education, conceptf 
into the PhiladelpKia School Syitem*. - / . \ 

B. It was obsarved that some schools did not have comprehansive caraar 

aducation rasource centers. / . \. 

'..^ . ' " ^ . ^ .. ' ' 

Racomffiendation 1> That each school participating in tha project 
establish a Comprehensive Resource Canter* Additional career aducation 
instructional sujpplias and equipment should be procured , housed in 
the resource centers, and made available to all teachers and students. 

El CTentary -School Activities . • ^ 

A# The evaluation team visited two elemantary schools; Host Precious 

Blood Parochial School^ (K^8) and Lowall Elmentary School, (K^8) * \ 
The stated objectives for these schools are in- the conceptual area 
ot self and career awareness* Classroos activities are aimed toward 
the achiiavenient of. these objectives , Thar;e is an mphasis on _ 
"hands-on" activities and out of school experiences. These activities 
are intended to accomplish the following lDng"^Tanga^i5bj€Ctivasi 
(1) To incraase self ' awareness of pupils by providing insight into 
their skills, potantials and abilities which rel*ate to the world of 
.work* (2) To promote career awareness, including the professions^ 
atmong program participants* 

- i . . . ' " - ; ' ^ ^ ' = ■ ^ 

The team. obser\?ed activities at both schools which, contribute to ^ ^ 
the achievement of the, objectives. Classroom activities included 
such things as. bulletin boardi displays ^ class discussions^ and student, 
projects **tQtm pole"/ mphpsigihg self and careers* There also 
was material in use developed .trough the Allia^nee^ for Career 
Education* The taam otiserved a classroom session using the Cedar 
City Material in a role playing setting,* There ^is an obvious tie-- in 
of this material to tha stated objectives of the project. 

C, "Hands-on" activitias ware emphasized to a far greater degree at 
Lowell Elementary School where a career education tem assists in 

— -these- efforts , "Hands-on'-^activities weraobserved in the areas-^of— = 
industrial, arts,, and home economics* These activities were highly 
organized end wall planned, 

D, Cut of classroom experiences^ ihcluding field. trips to business 
,and industry, as well as structured visitation to Dobbins Area 
Vo=Tech School for seventh and eighth grada students from both 
Lowell and Most Precious Blood schools^ are excellent ^aiBples of . 
iniusion of caraar educaclon confcepts into the curriculum* The 
relationships Established between the elmentary students and their , 
"peer student guides" 'at Dobbins AVTS is a positive side-effect of 
this activity. It should also be, noted that the stiffs of both schools 
enthusiastically supported the above activities* . 



E. .Parental involvenent was evident at Lowell Elanentary where the program 

has contributed to the unificatipn of school and comaunity. x 

F. The tBmm observed very little curriculum taaterial that was available . 
to classroom teachers in the schools. Much of the available material 
T^as developed within the schools/ However^,' if infusion la to occur 

It must be a planned process based upon available resources both 
^fithln and without the school, ■ 

RecoTOBendatlon 1. Greater mphasis should be placed-,on production and 
incorporation of curriculum materials as a planned process to insure 
Infusing career education concepts and activities into the regular \ 
curriculum, structure. 

Secondary School Activities^ 

The on-site "Performance Review Team" was impressed with the secondary 
component of the project at . Dobbins AVT School* The following activities 
were of special significance t . " ' ' 

A* The Trade Exploratory Progrm provides all Dobbins.^ ninth grade 
students the opportunity to explore at least eight skill areas. 
- Students explore four areas before making a tentative career comiitment- 
Flnal selection is limited only by time restraints' InLposed-by the 
school systems, requirements* for course selection amd scheduling - 
The success of the pvogtam is attested to by data collected by the 
project staff, 

B* ^ added ecploratory experience for ninth graders is provided through 
.the Sing ar/Graf lex system. All ninth graders are scheduled through, 
the Singer System before career choices are made in the spring 
preceeding tenth grade, . . 

C. The Singer exploratory room also contains a computer terminal for the 
Vocational Iriformation Computer Systesp . The VICS program provides, 
studo.rits the "opportunity to Interact with the computer relative to 
occupatlDnal inf oi"^atlon,. . They can make occupational searches/:and/or 
receive specific aata on approximately 500 occupations. The Information 

______ includ es— j ob -cliarac t er ls t Ics ^ J.ocal^and-Lna-tional^pay-l^^sca 

job market opportunities, etc* All ninth graders are scheduled 
through VICS.. The VICS also provides potential college students 
the opportunity to do a computer assisted financial aid and scholar- 
ship search. The program assists students in locating possible 
grants^" scholarships loans, and other sources of financial aid, 

D* A significant addition to the secondary component during the second 

year has been the staff 's efforts to get academic support for teachers 
involved in the career education project. A suppl Mental grant 



provided the opportunity for formal involveraent of these Jteachere in 
thii endeavor. The teachers are from the following subject areas i 

mathematics, science, social studies, and English. 

teachers, will attsnpt to integrate career education concepts into , 
\ the on=goirig curriculum, 

E. The performaiice review team's diicuisions with staff and subiequent 
review of reports, indicates access of bobbins students to placement 
service through a placement officer two days per week- The itinerant 
placement officer works with project staff and tradte coordinators in 
placing students in part-time and full-time jobs. 

f. The review team was not afforded the opportunity to visit the ea^er 
resource center located in the Dobbins * library . The project stiff. 

■ indicated the materials in the center ate Imited to mostly written 
information. The VICS systm, PENN script and other audio visual 

■ sources in various parts of Dobbins AVTS could be considered as 
extensions of the career resource enter. 

G, The 9th grade ^ploratory program has demonstrated its effectiveness 
In helping students make informed career decisions. ~ ; 

Racompendation 1. The career decision should be postponed as long 
as pQSSible~durlng the 9th grade, ^is postiponOTent would enable 
9th grade students to explore additional clusters before they must 
make their decision on course selection, 

Recomffiendation 2. The listing placment effort should be strengthened 
as projeajt andror other staff time and resources permit. 

V. Post-Secondary Articulation ^ ^ ■ , 

At this level, career development educatipn should " result in the individual 
preparing for .and satisfactorily enteringfa chosen occupation. The 
student desiring entrance into a high level technlcali skilled or 
professional occupation would need access to a post-secondary curriculum. 
Studfcnts planning to enter some skilled or semi-'Skilled occupation would 
need access to shorter programs. s 



Ap a iDinisial amount of "^jpost -secondary articulation exists In this phase 
of the project. Written documents and verbal interaction with 
individuals^ center around Job placement- activities , specialised post 
high school programs In specific vocational areas presently in 
existance, and activities such as a -"Career Conference J* (Colleges, 
universities I industrial firms and other organiza tionr are invited 
to familiarize students with, career opportunities and training and 
admission requirements.) 

■ . ■ .269 ■ ■ '■ ' , / ■ ■ 
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B' The Schooi District of Philadelphia be commended for/lts efforts 

' In developing (Vlbs) VQcational Information through Copputer Systems 
and (FASS) Financial Md and Scholarship Search programs whereby ^ 
^Dobbins^ senior students utilize the terminal ;f or imedl^te job . . 
placement Infomation, post high. school training, advanced educational 
guid;ancep financial aid and scholarship infoCTnationv 

Recoimendation 1, Create an advisory group . composed of both the 
career education staff and Individuals from post^secondary institutions 
Their, function would be to help bridge the gap that exists between 
this piroject and post secondary prbgrams. Their primary responsi- . 
bUlties would be to cooperatively assess job opportunities and provide 
for the establishment of courses at both the secondary and post--, 
secondary institutions* i 

Recomendation 2. Continuous effort be nade to better infora students 
of post^secondary course offerings * 

Hecomaendation 3./ Expand post-secondary program curriculum to meet 
additional career preparation needs* 

Recommendation k . fihcourage' more students ^ teachers and counselors 
to utilize "Vies" and "FASS"* ' , , 

Guldanee and Gounseling , . 

Guidance "and Counseling objectives are incorporated into the total project. 
The elCTentary level focus is small group counseling and. discussion^ yhlle 
at the , secondary level the focus isio^i the Trade Exploratory Progr^ / 
at Dobbins Area Vocational-Technical School, The specif la objectives 
ap statiid arei 

1, To provide small group counseling and, discussion periods^ for 
all students. (Awareness stage) ^ / 

2, .To provide 80% of a counselor's ttoe for the 9th grade class 
at Dobbins . . ■ ■ 



A, There is an attempt on the pa^^^pf project personnel to Involve the 
counselor teacher at the altoentary school in project activities* 
There is some awareness of kctivities evolving from the programs* 

B. Tiie guidance, and counseling component of the project focuses on' the 
Trade ^ploratory, ^Program at Dobbins ATO School* Semites are being , 
ptovlded to these students * This is indicated by intein^iewing 
students, testing, and making a reasonable effort to meet student 
requests of interest areas at Dobbins- Ml counselors ta the secondary 
school have been involved In staff developmwt sessions. 
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RecQnmendatlon 



That pToject personnel^clearly define, with 
eounselors, areas of activitiei that would contribute to project 
objectives and ancoarage counselor participation in these areas, ^ 

Recommendation 2, That an attempt be made to correlate the counseling 
"Sbjectivea of this project with the objectives of the total guidapce 
and. counseling progrm so that counselprs would be encouraged to 
participate more actively in the programi. 

RecoffgaendatiQn 3/ ^ That priorities of the project be reconsidered to 
provide additionai personnel to implement the counseling objectives, 
or provide this assistance through other, funding sources, such as the 
inteAsif ied in-^service training program to assure that all students 
are provided with competent career counseling. 

Reconmaendation 4, Counselors serving in project schools should make 
the objectives of this project a priority. 



VH. In-Se^ice Training - Administrators and Teachers 

The following observations are based on an examination of appropriate 
documents, reports and interaction among the career education staffs 
school administrators and teachers participating in the project. 

A. Implementation of various activities demonstrate that effort has been 
made to provide for staff development such as^ 

1. An ^tensive one^jweek planning and preparation staff meeting 

held during the month of August, 1974 to give Year I participating 
\ principals and . teachers an opportunity to share como^ concirns, 

discuss available resourcea; prepare an outline for the second 
year of pperation; review and revise curriculum; become familiar 
with the process used for' the ordering ^of materials; improve ■ ^ 
involvement of the counseling component, and to expand the project 
to include prof essional occupations * . 

2. An on-going bi-monthly Inter-school " and weekly intra-'School 
staff tnet*tinf for cluster chairpersons and teachers of both Lowell 
and Most Precious Blood ElOTentary Schools- 

3. An informal one--week sumer staff planning -and development program 
during the summer of 1974 to provide the trade exploratory counselor 
with an awareness of the program's operation, 

4- A weekly staff and curriculum development session with the four 
academic teachers at Dobbins to infuse career education concepts 
into their regular classroom curriculum 

5. A three day staff training sessibn on January 23, 24, 25 involving 
teachera who are using/ Ohio State University developed cluster 
materials in Manufacturing, Recreation/Entertainment and GovemiQent, 
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B. It was ^ also obseVved that the staff of Mbst Precious Blood an^j the 
Lowell School has cpntinued their efforts to relate their involvement 
with the project to additional prof essional organizations and |j other 
prin&ipala.^^and^-teacheri with School District. 

Reconrniendation 1. That continuous efforts be made to invoiV^|iaore 
acadCTically oriented guidance counselors and to define hia/hir 
role as it relates to career eounaeling, . \ ' 

ReconOTeridation 2. Explore the possibility of providing career education 
Goursea at the college or university level in order that teachers 
could receive credit, 

Recomniendation 3. that the Philadelphia School Systen arrange * 
irtth local coTlegea or universitiea to give program participants 
Qredit for their participation in career education activities and 
staff development, ' ' ' . 



VIII, Administratton 

A conference was held with the Associate Superintendent for Special 
' . ' Services and oOTbers of his staff ^garding their plans for continuation, 
of CareSr Education in all schools/ at 'Bl educational levels, after the 
project is completed. / 

Recommendation 1, Iliat a plan bfe developed to continue the infusion 
efteareer education 4t all educational levels after |the project ends 
JuTO 30, 1976* Additional objectives should be eatablisri^ and an 
asaSasroent made of available staff and resources and determination of 
ava^iiability of funds to accomplish the expanded delineated . obj actives. 



JX* Evaluation 

1 The an--site review tem was fortunate to have Mr. Charles Foltz^ of 
Western Associates, available for tonsultation during our visit* 
Weston Associates was selected as the firstCyear evaluator and maintains 
contact with the project without the guarantee of a formal contract. 

A. The project's second year evaluation actiyity has two areas of 
emphasis: (1) administration and managemMit and,, (2) student 

outcomes. The first—area involves assessing how effectively the 

various career education activities ar^. being infused into the 
on--going curricula of the project schools and also other schools, 
- Information is being compiled and will be used to support interim 
(second year) and final evaluation reports from this project. 
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The Student outcome data beltig collected In the prejeet attmpts 
t© aiBBBB accompliitoente In the area ef self and carear ^wa^eiressi 



earaer expldratlDn and pifeparatlon* The outco^^ obtained ^ 

prlmartiy, froTO testing with eotmnereially and project developed 
^'IsBtruinents . Unfortunately the late iesuing of the third party 
evaluation eontract precluded the collection., of ;pretest data, ThuSj ■ 
afty pretest data compariaqns cannot be made. For compariaons" 
purposes, data on standardised testa might be compared against 
established nomSp Further , second year test scores might ^provide 
pretest data for the third year valuation if the project T 

Recommendation 1, The third party evaluator and project staff seripusly 
exmitie all the evaluative information presently. being collected. ^ 
The examination of the data should be. done to determine the most ^ 
Important elraents relative to measuring the effectiveness of the 
overall project* Perhaps some el«QentSj especial ly in school 
testing, might be eliminated if the present .prDcedures^aife tpo 
burdensome* i 



It is the unanimous consensus of the teas that s^atlsf actory progress Us 
being made toward the achievMent of tj^e project objectives and evidenced 
by the findings that are delineated abov#i^iLnd therefore^ recoranend that the 
project *be continued for the third ^e^af , 
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ATTACHMENT * A 



P er f o rm an c e Pagtlclpants 

!• Perfonnanca Review Team 

Mr. Earl J. Dodrill, Senior ProgrOT Officer, VTE 

. Region III^ Philadelphia Pa . 

Dr. Clarence Dittenhafer^ Research ABsociate, Pennsylvania 

Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pa* 
Mb, Jean Wilson y Chairperson, Department of Home Economics, 

Cheyney State College, Cheyney, Pa* 
Hx. Robert Jervis, Project Director, Exanpla^ Part D, , 
1 Annapollip Maryland 

11 J Administrative Staff 

Mr. David A, Horowitz, Associate Superintendent for School Services 
Mr. Albert I, Glassmanp Executive Director, Career Education 
Mr- Stanley B* Cohen, Director, Career Education Planning and Development 
Mr. Thomas C* Rosica, Executive Director, Federal Programs 
Mr. Byron Brown, Assls,tant Director , Federal Programs ^ 
Mr. Ross Frazier, Superifipor, Career Education 
Mr. Larry Chialastri^ Supervisor^ Career Education 

III. Career Edu cation Administrative Team 

" \ •• .. . """" ■ ^ 

Mr. John R, Maier, Project Coordinator 
Mr. Douglas S. Mahoney, Career Specialist 
Mrs. Grace Leshner, Project Secretary 

IV. Third-Party Evaluator o ^ 

Mr. Charles I* Fdltz, President, Weston Associates 

V. Administrators and Staffs of Schools Visited 

A. Dobbins Area Vocational-Technical School 

Mr. Edward HaglioccOj Principal i 
Mrs. Eleanor Gross, Counselor 
Miss Sandra Rpsenfeld, Counselor 

Mr., Richard Krug, Chairperson, Graphic-eomQunicat ions Cluster 
Mrs. Harriet Lam, Chairpersbn, Clerical Skills Laboratory ^ 
Mr. Albert Newsham, Chairperson, Metals Cluster 
' Mr. derald Solomon^ Vocat^nal Evaluation .Center ^ 
^ Mr. Ronald Briggs, -Job Placement . Of ficer ^ 

Mr. Richard Gibson, Teacher^ Social Studies 
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Most Prec:iouf, HI oud r;jrc)chia] School 



Sister William Marion, Principal ^ 
Mr, Rudy Brigain, Counseling Service 
Miss Denise Amon, Teacher ^ Grade 2 
Sister Genetta Gemmi, Teacher, Grade 3 
Miss Patricia Farrell, Teacher, Grade 5 
*Miss Peggy Chapman, Teacher, Grade 6 
' Sister Maureen Walsh, Teacher, Grade 7 
Sister Jane Bonner, Teacher, Grade 8 

C. Lowell Elementary School 

Mrs. Shirley Z. Sherman, Principal 
Hr» William Brown, Career Education Team 
Mrs, Virginia Johnson, Career Education Team 
Mr / Ralph Pandolf i , Career Education Team 
Mr. Albert Swartz, Career Education Team 
Mrs, Ollie Carden, Teacher , Kindergarten 
.Mrs* Erama Dotterer, Teacher, Grade 1^ 
Mrs, Helen Kessel, Teacher, Grade 6 

y 

D* Other 

Dr, Bruce Yasgur, Research Associate, School District of Philad 
Mr. Frank Smith/ Mobil Laboratory Instructor 
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YEAR 3 = 
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. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

RECiON III 
3135 MARKiT STREiT 
\ PHlLADiLPHlA.PiNNSYLVANlA 19101 

May 7^ 1976 

i MAILING ADDnliS 

^,0. BOX 1371S 

Ite. David A, Horowlti pinnsylvania^ isiot 



Asioclate Suparlntendant for 
School Services 

Mmlnistratlve Building ' ' • ' ./ 

21st and Parlway 

PhUadelphia, PenMylvmnia 19103 

Rei Performance Review Report - Part D acCTiplary No. V361134 
Grant No* OEG-0-73-^5273p Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennaylvaala - 

Dear Mr, Horo^tzi 

A performance review was conducted April 2b-'22, 1976 on the above 
referenced eKempla^ project, funded under Part D, Section 142(c) of 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968* The review la required 
annually and the obsezvatlone and recoimendatldns have served as 
important criteria in the determination of funding consideration by 
the U*S* Office of Education, in relatloriehip" to this project and also 
to funding future projects. / 

You will find attached the official report\ Including rscomiandatlons. 
The report represents the consensus commtnts of the review team* Please 
use them to the best advantage in advancing career education in 
Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of the evaluatlefi'^eam, I liquid like to thank you aid your 
entire staff for the iM£c^lent cooperation and hospitality extended to 
the team throughout the review* , 

Best wishes for the successful operation of \ the project during the 
concluding year of the project and to your^future endeavors in career 
education. 



Slncer^y yours. 




&rl J* BadrUl 

Chalraan, Performance Review Team 
. " Senior Program Officer, VIE 

Dr* Richard Adamsky ' Albert GlassmM 

Mrs, Bnssle Etherldge John Jlalre 

Ito. Stataey Cohen / ^ Ite. Clarence Dlttenhafer 
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DEPARTMINT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

REGION III 
3535 MARKET STRUT 
PHlLADiLPHlA. PiNNSYLVANiA 19101 



OFFiei ©P iOUCATiON 



I 

Title of Prbjfct: 
Date of Review: 
Review Period: 



U.S.O.E. PERFORMANCE REVIEW REPORT 

School Dir'irict of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

U.S.O.E. Grant No. OEG-0-73-S283 
Project No. V361134 



Comprehensive Career Education Model K-14 

April 20, 21, 22, 1976 

July 1, 1973 - April 22, 1976 



MAILtNG ADDRESit 
P.O. 1371$ 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PiNNSYLVANiA llfOI > 



Iritfoduc'tfon 

thm purposes of the iperformance review are (1) to assess project 
administrative and management accomplishments, (2) ascertain extent 
of achievement of goals and objectives for review period, (3) identify 
project istreng-ths and weaknesses and make; recommendations for improve- 
ment. 



II, Overall i Observations 



The project has progressed satitfactojily-*o period reviewed 

distinctive accomplishments, as listed be^ow, serve to demonstrat 
In achi'eving the original objectives. 



Several 
e progress 



1. All ninth grade , exploratory students were Interviewed by counselors, 
tested, ind then scheduled into the exploratory program. This per- 
sonalized process has assured a more realistic approach in the 
achievement of the project objectives. 

2. The career education staff and the administration are commended for 
' * having accomplished the recommendations made by the previous per- 
formance review teams, '\ 

S.i -^e overall project objectives and additional goals have been , 
I accomplished in the designated time frane. " ' 



4. 



Bi-weekly small- group sessions were held with the career education 
' team including teachers, counselors and principals of participating 
I schools. 278 . . ;-=- 
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^ , S. Weekly Inter-school visitation at the Dobbins Area Vocational- 

' Technical School provided a career orientation for seventh grade 

students from Lowell and Most Precious Blood Elementary Schools, 

6- It appears th^t there. is excellent rapport between the Career 
Education project staff, administrationp principals, teachers, 
and counselors. Enthusiasm and dedication to purpose were 
attributes observed by team members. ' . 

7. The audio-visual experience room at the Lowell Elementary School, 
which was constructed by students under the supervision of a 
career educatioTi team member and principal, has proven to be 
highly successful in motivating students. This facility is 
recommended for replication throughout the school system by the 
review team, ^ 

' ' -■ \ ■ - 

8. The cluster ccmponent prdgram at the Dobbins Area\ Vocational- 
Technical School C^VTS) has successfully provided ^a diversified 
vocational education experdence "within the graphics, metals, and 

. business clusters, I 

9* The; career education staff and administration should be commended 
for utilizing the components of other projects to off-set a 
reduction in funding Cyear I) and have achieved additional goals, 
which have supplemented and complemented the original project 

.y > intent, 

\ ' s ' ^ ■ 

III, Overall Recommendations 

A, It was observed that some schools did not have comprehensive career 
education resource centers, 

Rec gmn gn da^i^ n s — 

Recognising that some progress has been made toward achieving the 
above objectives, it is recommended that continued efforts; be madfe 
by the administration to provide facilities (centralized Iqcation), 
personnel, and career education materials to develop comprehensive 
resource centers in all schools that are participating in career v 
education* \ . ' ^ 

Recognizing that the administration is committed to' continue the career 
education thrust at its current level of activity, it is recommended , 
that there be- increased funding to carry-out the goals of career educa- 
tion throughout the school system within an earlier time frame. 
Conferences with principals, teacheri and students indicate that this 
must be given a high funding priority, 

■ ■ ' . 2'79- / : 
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While the District is to be commended for the establishment of its 
Coordinating Council for Career Education it is recommended that 
the Council me^t more frequently and develop an integrated _ 
district=wide plan and strategy (including divisional budgets) tor 
meeting its career education goals. ^ 



Administration 



A. 



Mr. Stanley Cohen, Director of Career Education Pl-""^f ^^f °«^^J°Pf " 
met with the team to give a status report on the commitment to career 
education by the Board of Education and the administration .after, the 
^roiect ends June 30 1976. Even though there is a deficit m school 
ESetyl^iroxiLtely $110,000,000 the School^Board a^d the adminis^ 
trafion have agreed to continue career education at the same level of 
Stivity. The administration has developed . programatic Plan for the 
coSnuakon of career education throughout the school districts as 
reco^ended by the Year 11 evaluation team. However, additional 
efforts should be made in the following areas. 



C. 



Recommendat ion 



A ftanaEement plan should be developed to identify personnel, their job 
te^cJiption! utilization of, career education staff -currently employed 
.by this project, and additional staff needed to carry out city-wide^ 
:^r^^tion.objectives. Specific sources of funding should be 
. identified and allocated to implement the programat^ 

plans. . 

1 The financial status reports are due in the Regional U.S. Off ice of 
SucaJion^ as per the . "Terms and Conditions" of the contract, which 
stipulates that the reports shall be completed and forwarded^within 
loday'alter each quarter. It was observed that some reports were 
delinquent up to one and one-^^^^ (This has. been corrected as 

of this date,) 

Racommenda^tion 

That increased attentloii and emphasis be given to^completing and forwarding 
all financial reports within the designated time frame. 



An analysis of the in=service offerings of the School District of 
Philade^phia to their teachers, counselors and administration reveals, 
hd courses addressed to caretfrXeducation objectives. 



Recommendations , ,;\^ 



Courses should be revised or added to assist the pe«onnel °f ^Je^ 
district in implementing the career Education concepts and practices, 



\ 
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The district should exercise its prerogative through adding to. sits 
credential ing requirenients the provision of c'araar education 
offerings in all pre-servide training provMad^^y institutions of 
higher education. Of critical importance yare requirtments relating 
to the certification of •counselors who currently receive no pre-service 
training in career guidance* ..... \ _ 

Elementary School Activities ^ 

A, For purposes of clarification the elementary school in the project 
encompasses grades K-8 with students proceeding from elementary 
school to ^senior high school without benefit of the departmentalized 
structure of the middle/ junior high school experience* The team visite( 
the Most Precious Blood Parochial School and the Lowell Elementary 
School (public), observing the degree of accomplishment of the stated 
objectives - all in conceptual area* 

1, To increase self-awareness of pupils by providing insight into 
their skills and abilities which related to the world of work* 

2, To promote career awareness j including the professions among 
program participants. . 

B, There is no objective relating to the behavior of faculty including 
guidance personnel and/or parents and community* In both schools and 
especially at Lowell^ a variety of career oriented activities are an 
integral part of the school progrm at all levels* These include \ 
field trips^ the use of resource persons within the school ^ hands-on 
activities on site and. elsewhere, infusion of career concepts into the 
established curriculum by adaptation of materials and the addition of 
the instructional materials at Most Precious Blood*. \ , 

C* Intervisitation between the elementary schools involving limited 

exchange of students who participate in specific activities seems to 
be a significant outgrowth of the project though the numbers of 
students participating appear small. In timej this effort has the 
possibility of producing effective gains , The effects of the visits 
of students in grades 7 arid 8 to Dobbins Area Vocational -Technical 
School seem to have irajnediate significance since the need for decision 
making as to high school selection is immirient and the need for 
information is seated, TTiough ''hands on" participation of elementary 
school students iri shop activities is necessarily limitedp there is 
evidence that In/sorae instances, with the help of high school students, 
partial involvement is achieved and produces some positive results* 
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D Though the career planning system and simulations materials were 
o^sefvel at Most precious Blood School^ few '"^^erials generated by 
the project were visible elsewhere. TTiis does n^t n^i^^e the 
presence of teacher developed materials clearly m evidence. 

E The enthusiasm of school administration, faculty and students was 
iJident in both schods in^pite of limitation of funds, J^f 
and materials. H^is circumstance leads f *° .Jjf 

■ commitinent to career education is present at both sites and will 
continue after the project ends. 

c Th^ team .-as informed of curriculum efforts past and in progress but 
J^ne :S;e1n evidenct e.g. curriculum guides, tour 8"^^- resource 
Usts It would seem that if the program is to expand, written 
gutde^.must be available for the use of newcomers as a point of 
departiire. 

V Racommendations » ' . 

That an effort be made to draw together f"^f^^„i" ^ 

presentation that could be used by elementary schools throughout the 
district as a guide to implementation. 

^ 1- 4.-„n o# T.<»f-ntnmended career oriented instructional materials 
S"e:aJ;re"-°^:rroru:ea^fordlstributio„ to the school district. 

Secondary School Activ ities (9^12) , 

The performance review team visited the Dobbins AVT School. They considered 
Se following activities as having special significance. 

A. H-e Trade Exploratory P^ogra. provides all Dobbins-^ninth gr^ 

S?ef :ari;ra"ei:"5v:i^^^^iU|= 

is demonstrated by data collected by the project staff . , ' 

» -ru c' -o^WrT-af lex system provides additional exploratory experiejc^^ 

B. The Singer/Graflex ^^^f ^ PJj^ ^^jg students are scheduled through the 
t^ge^lysfef bSrelLee" choices are made in the spring proceeding 
advancement to the tenth grade. • 
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The Singer exploratory room also contains a computer terainal for thei 
Vocational Information Computer System, The Vocational Information 
Computer Systera program provides students the opportunity to interact 
with the computer relative to occupational infoCTnation. TTiey can makii 
occupational searches and/or receive specific data on approximately 
500 occupations. The information includes job characterlitics , local 
and national pay scales^ /current job market opportunities, ate* All 
ninth graders are scheduled through the Vocational Information Computer 
Systera CVICS), The VICS also provides potential college students the ^ 
opportunity to do a computer assisted financial aid and scholarship 
search. TTie program assists students in locating possible grants, 
scholarships j loans, and other sources of financial aid. 

Two significant activities have occurred at the secondary level to 
increase the involvement of academic teacheri with Philadelphia's 
career education. The first involves participation in the career 
education alliance with Ohio State University, Th& participation enabled 
the project staff to provide cooperatively developed instructional 
materials in academic classrooms. TTie materials'^ consist primarily of 
simulations in eight cluster- areas* Limited conversations with students 
and teachers indicated desirjable results with the materials. A career 
planning system for students has also resulted from the alliance. The 
second significant activity resulting from the availability of the 
materials has enabled the project staff to infuse career education con- 
cepts into John Rartram Senior High School, This school had no involve- 
ment in Years I and TI of the project. 

Thm performance review team' s discussions with staff and subsequent review 
of reports, indicates access of Dobbins students to a placement service 
through a placement officer two days per week, *nie itinerant placement 
officer works with project staff and trade cpordinators in placing 
students in part --time and full-time jobs. Emphasis during the final 
year has been on the placement of the project *s cluster students from . 
Dobbins. 

The review teajn was not afforded the opportunity to visit the career 
resourre center located in the Dobbins' library. The project staff 
indicated ;the materials in the center are limited to mostly written 
informatdoni The VICS system, PENN script and other audio visual sources 
in various parts of Dobbins AVTS could be considered as extensions of the 
career resource center, . \ . 

The implementation of the cluster concept in the graphics, metals, and ; 
business areks at Dobbins has broadened the career / opportunities of 
graduates. . 
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H The review team was afforded, the opportunity to visit the 

A Phillip Randolph Skill Center. The Center is the first operational 
one of six that are being planned. IVbile the Center is not directly 
incorporated into the project, many of the present exemplary career 
education project activities are being adopted. These include: 

1. The use of individualized instructional materials. (Sound on Slide) 

2. Use of secondary students "as teachers" for visiting eighth and 
ninth grade exploratory students. 

3. Implementation of clusters that were tried and validated at the 
Dobbins AVTS. ' ' 



4. Use pf AVTS as an exploratory focus. 
' Recommendations .' . 

The project staff has made gains with infusing career educatibn into 
academic areas. However, the infusion came about as a result of 
•external activities and was part of the project's diffusion efforts, 
e g., the implementation of the Ohio State simulations. Efforts must 
be made to increase the number of academic teachers involved if the 
full benefits of career education are to be realized. 

The utilization of Dobbins AVTS as an exploratory center should not 
preclude the use of non=school sites for such experiences. Some 
awareness of the above need is evidenced through the use of the Ohio 
State simulation materials (example, gbvernment unit). The latter 
requiring student's getting involved with community agencies. 

Advisory Council . 

A The report of the review team in 197S noted the absence of an advisory_ 

council as an integral part of the project operation and recommended the 

establisliment of such a council. , 

B In 1975 the Philadelphia Advisory Council for Career Education, was 

reorganized establishing seven suh-committees to encompass all aspects 
of infusing career education throughout the sohool system. Whilejone 
of the sub-comn.ittees addresses itself to the traditional concerns of 
vocational education the remaining six address, the broader concern of 
implementing the total concept of career education . The sub-committees . 
include labor. Industry and the professions, higher education, technical 
institutes; government and busines^s for purposes of universal coveraKiv 
of existing concerns and resources. : . . ii '' • 



C. Th^ team commends the efforts of the school system to strengthen and 
expand the council, thus creating a body which has the .capability^ q£_, 
implementing an effective career education program city^wide. 
However, it is reconnnended that the sub=committee utilise the product 
of the project and the expeiriences of its staff as a resource in its 
deliberations and implementation processes* 

VIII • Post-Secondary Articulation ^ 

A. TTie project staff and their written reports indicates that no 

articulation exists between career education (at the elementary and 
secondary level within the District's control) and post-secondary 
offerings available within the City of Philadelphia (outside the 
District's control). Within the district there is an operating 
advisory committee and sub-committees for career education* On each 

^ eommittee~and sub^^^^^ 

secondary institutions and bu sines s and in dustrial institutions, _ 
Although this project staff is aware of these committees and their 
overall objectives/ they do not sit on the coamittees nor are they 
completely informed as to the. accomplishme^its of the committees* 

Recommendations ' r 

The project staff should be involved in the Advisory Committees 
' currently functioning. In such involvement their lack of success in 

achieving articulg^tion could be made known and a greater opportunity 
for articulation might be achieved* f 

Tlie administrative staff of the. Division of Career Education is to be 
♦ 'commended for their efforts to effect articulation between the District's 

prograias of career education and post=secondary institution's offerings , 
advanced education for careers, ' , 

IX, In-Service Training - Administrators and Teachers 

The perforaance review made observations^ observe strengths and reviewed 
recommendations that could influence the quality of this effort, 

A, Meetings were held bi-weekly with the staff of Most Precious Blood (MPB) 
and the Lowell Elementary Schools, In reviewing the materials presented 
to the team no desci;iption of the nature of the- in-service education 
/ component is found, ^ere is no evidence of any articulation between 

project staff and any credit granting institution. Staff stated that 
there has not been any formal attempt to involve a higher eduration 
institution in the in-service education of aiiinistrators and/or 
^ teachers. There is ample evidence that the project staff has interacted 
frequently with the teams .functioning in each school and that the teams 
have interacted with the teachers in the schMls, There is ample evidence's 
that the staff and school teams are devoted te the career education concept\ 
* and that the concept (as they perteive it) is being diffused to members of \ , 
the school staff. ' ^ 
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B. The oembars of the project staff and teams are to be commended fo^ 
efforts to diffuse the concept of career education into the main- 
stream of education within the local schools in which they are 

Recommendations 

The project staff, after three years of involvement in trying to 
diffuse the concept of career education should: 

1. Design a structured i|n^service education program ffe both local 
administrators and teachers at both the elementary and secondary 
level that could be field tested for transferability to other sites, 

2. Enter into an agreement with a local teacher education institution 
so that the knowledge] skills and attitudes needed by school 
personnel to implementi career education could be integrated into 
the pre-service and InLservice educational offerings at the 

- -University, In doing so^ a reward system (col legiate credit) 
for receiving such prenaration would attract educators and 
facilitate the diffusion and implementation of the career education 
concept. 1 ! 

TTie in-service education component of the district school system should 
place a greater emphasis on the skills needed by the professional staff 
to diffuse and implement the\ concept of career educationi 

Guidance and Counseling 

Guidance and Counseling objectivek are incorporated into the total project, 
The elementary level focus is small group counseling and discussion, while 
at th,6 secondary level the focus ils on the trade exploratory progrm and 
placement at Dobbins Area Vocation^ -Technical School, 

A. Counselor teachers at the elementary school are involved in project 
activities. . / \ 

The guidance and counseling component of the project focuses o^i the 
trade exploratory program at Dodbins AVTS* Services are being provided 
to these students. This was substantiated by interviewing studjbnts, 
observing test scores and meeting student requests of interest areas at 
Dobbins. All counselors at the AVT school have, been involved in staff 
development sessions, 

C* The availability of a placement dfficer with special responsibilities 
.to project cluster students has Enhanced the guidance and counseling 
component of the project. 
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D*' As a follow up to the second year review team's reconmondations, the 
following actions were taken. 

1. Thm project staff has met with elementary counselors to define 
roles, explain philosophy, project goals and, develop better 
Communications channel s. . ' 

2* In attempting to correlate the project's couns^eling component 
with the district's prograjn, the project staff has met with the 
vocational guidance sectipn of^ t^e pupil personnel and counseling 
division/ The thrust of the meeting was to explore the possible 
integration of various^other district/ funded and^ non^district 
funded guidance activities with the 14 Comprehansive Career 
Education Program, These efforts are continuing, 

3* Efforts to provide additional pfersonnel in a district with a 

$110 million dollar deficit needs-little elaboration/ TTie assign- 
ment of personnel and-respqnsTbirities offe only possible — 
answer to the recommanda^ibns, ^e staff was able to redirect 
the responsibilities of/^he placement specialist to work with 
cluster students. Copxinued efforts will be made in this dii:ection* 

Recommendations ^ , . 



Within the recognij,ed constraints of a deficit budget situation^ the 
team recommends a/greater effort be made to strengthen the project's 
guidance and counseling component. This might be in the. form of a 
more def initive/ rple fpr guidance in the project* If a more formalized 
role for guidance is defined forj the project, personnel .roles and 
responsibilitJ^es /will follow* 



Ef foists should be continued to integrate the project -s guidance 
efforts/ with the district -s overall counseling program, TTils should, 
include closer planning^ coordination and impiementation of the career 
education efforts, - / . 

Evaluation (Third Party Evaluator) • \= / 

A. It is observed that the;->bbjectives of this project do not lend themselves 
to measurement since they 'are in conceptual rather than behavioral form. 
The project staff^ indicated that, tnSs being the casej an attempt was 
made to operationalize them. It woufS seem that the ^system used to 
achieve the stated objectives has not been formalized since each sub- 
system is still evolving. 
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B.' In looking at the project evaluations of the past two years and the 
planning evaluation for this year, we note that an attempt at forma- 
tive evaluation Is belAg made. Data relating to the staff and its 
functions' and the students is being collected. These data are being 
.used in an effort to draw conclusions concerning the effort ot this 
project to achieve the stated objectives. 

C The outside evaluator is recognized for his efforts in attempting to 
collect data from which conclusions might be drawn, an overwhelming 
task at this point in time. . 



Reconmendations ■ . 

In the future a study should be designed Cforaiative evaluation) to 
determine the extent to which the program is operating as designed. 
Suchla study would help crystaUize the sub-system of the program and 
clarify the validity of the objectives once they are stated operationally, 
In so doing, each member of the staff would be better able to justify 
their efforts in effecting the stated goals. 

0mm the overall K-14 model (system) is found to operate as designed 
and that the stated objectives are being achieved, a summative evalua- 
tion should be performed, so that the effects of this model could be 
compared to other models operating in similar inter-city settings. 



It is the unanimous consensus of the team that satisfactory progress ^^"^been 
made during the three years of the project in achieving the objectives delineated 
in the project. This is substantiated by the activities and achievements that 
ara found in this report. ; 
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Officer, VTE, Region III, DHEW, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania , ' 

Dr. Clarence Dittanhafer, Research Associate, Pennsylvania Department, 
of Education, Harrisburg,. Pennsylvania 
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Wb. Bessie Etheridge, Project Director, Exemplary Part D, Washington, DC 
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Mr. Albert I. Glassman^ Executive Director, Career Education ' 

Mr. Stanley B. Cohen, Director, Career Education Planning and Development 

Mr. Ross Frazler, Assistant Director, Career Education Planning and Development 

Career Education Administrative Team , 

_______ — - ^ - - ^ 

Mr. John R. Maier, Project Coordinator 

MrC Douglas S. Mahoney, Career Specialist 

Mrs. Grace Leshner, Project Secretary 
Third- Party Eva luat or 

Mr. Charles I. Foltz, President, Weston Associates 
Administrator s a nd Staff of Schools Visited , 

Dobbins Arsa Vocational-Technical School ■ 

Mr. Edward Magliocco,' Principal / . . 

Miss Sandra Rosenfeld, Counselor, ■• 
Mrs. Ruth Leavitt, Chairperson, Clerical Skills Laboratory 
Mr. Albert Newsham, Chairperson, Metals Cluster/ 
Kfr. Carlos Burke, Vocational Evaluation Center/ 
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Mrs/' Diane Bakum, Teacher, English / 
Mr. Robert Smith, Teacher, Social Studies 
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Morris Reid, PrincipBl 
ttes, EvelyTi Rogers, Counselor 
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Sister William Marion, .Principal 
Mr, Rudy Brigajn, Counseling Service 
Miss Denisa Ambn^ Teachar^ Grade 2 
Sister Ganetta Gemi* Teacher, Grade 3 
Sisteif 'Alma M, Loretto^ Teacher^ Grade 7 
Sister, Jane Bonner, Teachar, Grade '8 

Lowell Elementary School 

Mrs, Shirely Z. Shennan, Principal 
Mr, William Bro™> Career Education Team 
Mrs. Virginia Johnson, Career Education Team 
Mr. Ralph Pandolfi,\Career Education Team 
Mr. Albert Swart z. Career Education Team 
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CAREER EDUCATION OBJECTIVES K-12 
. \INTRODUCTION 



The following information "^has been developed to provide 
Adminlstratora ^ Teachers ^ Counselors and all 'interested per-- 
sons with a complete overview of career education. Eight 
elements have been identified for each grade level, and ^ 
each element has a general goal and several objectives . To-- 
.gather these form the bases for implementing career education 
within all grade levels* Over a twelvo year ^period these-^ 
will provide each student with a foundation upon which they 
will be able to enter the world--of ^work or continue their 
education with the skills necessary for a meaningful ahd 
successful life p 



The main sections to this publication are: 



A historical sketch of career education and 
career guidance. 

A rationale adapted from the Comprehensive 
Career Education Model developed at the Ohio 
State University in 1972/ This model provided 
the basis for the development of the objectives. 

Grade level objectives. 



hoped that the reader will be "provided with suf-- 
ficlent information to make comprehensive career education 
a reality, ^ 



NOTE: Any comments regarding\thls""publicatibn will be 
. greatly appreciated and should be addressed to: 

Comprehensive Career Education Model 
Office of Career Education Plannirtg &' Development 
.J. F, Kennedy Center ^ 7th Floor 
7 34 Schuylkill Avenue 
■ . . Philadelphia r PA 19146 
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It has baan my experience in working with teachers at all 
educational levels that the majority are willing to try 
new ideas if they perceive them to be of benefit to their 
students* Career Education is one of these "new ideas'' 
that has been perceived as benefi^^ial to students of all 
ages. Teachers and parents alike agree that children should 
become aware of self, careers, etcetera, but ask what this 
means in terts of grade level attairment, and the way ca- 
reer education should be implOTiented into the classroom. 
The most difficult task encountered in working with teachers 
is the successful transmitting of specific intent or focus 
on career education as it is related to the grade level 
functioning of the classroraa. Terms such as ^self and 
career awareness^ have been clarif iedsthrough the intro* 
duction of examples of classroom activites at each grade 
level, but are still open to many interpretations. It is 
anticipated that the following grade level behavioral de- 
scription of the elements that make up Career Education will 
provide a framewoirk from which teachers and curriculum de- 
velopers can structure classroOTi content and actiyities. 
The use of behavioral objectives will also provide coneerned 
educators with a definative foundation uf^n which student 
evaluation procedures can be developed. 

Many factors provided the basis for the selection of objec- 
tives in Career Iducation Ii these includes 

1. Review of specific objectives and content from existing 
Career Education Curriculum. 

2. Review of general discipline scope and sequence - Academic 
Industrial Arts,, Vocational* 

3. Stages of Vocational Development espacially by Super. 

4. Dev#lopmantal Program Goals - Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education - ohio State University. 

5. Teacher created career education activities f remi the 
participants in the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model K-14. Ik .\ " 

.6. Input from the staff of the Division of Career Education 
Planning and Development f 
a) Mrs^ Millicent Hartsfield . 
h) Mr. John R. Maier 



7. Personal Experience 
8* References listed. 



BACKGROUND 



= _ ■ - 

Hlstoriaally ^ the neadsd to offer youth aarear guidanoe has been 
-recognised for more than a century. Early efforts to meet the 
. guidanae needs of youth were mainly random and diffuse until 1901 
when Parson's efforts lead to the organization of the National 
Vocational Guidanoe Association, From 1910 to the 1940 *s the 
yocational counseling and guidance focus followed clbsaly the 
"trait factors" concepts of Parson which in essence meant matching 
the talents y aptitudes^ and personalities of persons with jobs 
requiring like attributes. 

In 1951 Ginzberg first succeeded in directing the attentions of 
the majority of those intei ssted in vocational psychology to the 
poisible coirtribution of a developmental approach, (Super in 
Whitley page 17),, His work was quickly met by the ©nergence of 
several theories of Career Development, including one of his own. 
Heppock reviews fifteen Career Development theories which now 
appear in the literature* The early theories of Caplow, Miller^ 
and Form, that emphasize the -economic and social factors in the 
national economy in relation to the accident of a person's birth, ^ 
family, nationality and social class, are more descriptive than 
theoretical, (Hoppock pages 8 5, 91) r 

The theories of career development developed by Ginzberg,; Havighurst, 
Holland, Hoppodk, Maslow, and Super have much in common, with 
Super's being the most .widely cited, All of their theories fbcus 
on the individual rather than on the milieu in which the individual 
lives and functions* (Hoppock and Super) 

Career Developoient is conceptualised as one facet of overall human 
development, starting early in life .and oonjtinuing until quite late 
in life* Super sees the ^eleetlon of an cccupation as the implement-^' 
ation of the self -^concept i the self --concept is considered the 
.principal determinant of how a career develops, Thus^ what career 
a person chooses and does with it is in congruence with how he 
perceives himself and his capabilities,^^ _ ^ 

Whereas the base for career education was established in the theories 
of career development, the methodology of implemenation has changed* 
The classroom implementation of career education concepts have become 
the domain of all school personnel in contrast to the notion held a 
decade ago that the responsibiiity for career development was th^ 
domain of the counselor arid/or teacher of occupations, Roberi 
Hoppock^*'in 1963 refers to "counselors trained for the job" in contrast 
•to Kenneth Hoy t^^in 1972 who atates "every teacher in every course 
will CTiphasize the contribution that subject matter can make to a 
successful Gareer." . 

" Infusion " of career education concepts into the existing 
curriculum is the process by which every teacher of every course 
AmplCTients career education into their classrooms. . - ■ 

r : - - ' ., / • ■ . . ^ 

A hugjB amount of money has been expended over the past seven ye^ r s 
in order to dOTonstrate career education in the classroom. The. 
major thrust of these programs has been the development or 

■ . ,': ' -,. : , - ^ . 2'96 ' . " 



modifiQation of classroom activities in the listing Qurriculum. 
The effect tas been st^rong activity oriented programs soundly 
based on career development theory^ but constructed about goals 
and objectives which are open to many interpretations. 

In reviewing the literature regarding career education progfr^s 
arid eurriculimt structure on a national basis, it is apparent that 
each school district has defined career education generally in 
terms of awareness (K-- 6) ^ ^ploration (7^9) ,, and-preparation (10-12) , 
but differently in teCTns of specific elCTients and goals* In many 
instances the structure of the career education curriculum has 
been designed in direct relationship to the scope and sequence of 
a specific discipline, (especially social studies and proceeded 
to demonstrate the interaction between the "career education" 
curriculum and other disciplines. Seme districts have created 
curriculisn which become a discipline within thonselves , while some 
have specified at which grades various career education topics are 
to be introduced. Pertaining to sequence, school districts differ 
in that some have been sequential (K-^1, 2. )^ in terms of grade level 
objectives and activities while others have "blocked" grade levels 
(K^3,4-6, . i . )^for '^he introduction of specific career education 
concepts. Another generality observed in career education curricula 
is the lack of spedificity in the objectives. Even districts who 
refer to "behavioral objectives" ^ or "performance objectives" use 
terms such as "to be aware," "to appreciate," etcetera, which are 
open to many interpretations, and do not lay a foundation for mean- 
ingful evaluation*- ^ 

The Division of Career DevelOFinent for the School District of 
Philadelphia has. ^defined Career Education as "The restructuring of 
existing education to provide the student with the ppportunity to 
gain knowledge and ^perience in career development concepts. It 
also provides students with the opportunities to apply these 
concepts in all areas of formal education" (1974). In order to 
develop curriculum exponents. Career Education objectives are needed 
to ascertain whether eKisting curriculum .units can be. used or 
modified, and to provide assurance that development of a career 
education is comprehensive. ; \ L 

In^l972, the Center for Voaational and Technical Education at Ohio 
State University developed the Comprehensive Career Education Model 
Matrix (Matrix) as one aspect of the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model (CCEM) * This was designed to infuse career education concepts 
into all aspects of the school curriculvan. The matrix was developed 
as an operational tool capable of providing a frame of reference 
for defining and evaluating curricui™ and guidance units necessary 
for the delivery of career education. It stated eight elOTfients of ^ 
career education, generated themes f^r the elements, and stated 
grade level goals related tp each theme* The bverall goals of the 
matrisr are directed towards the continuous development of each 
student. (Refer to Figure 2) ' 
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RATIONALE 



Persuasive reasons have been advanced by Bruner {I960) , Heath 
{1964), .Phenix {1964), and RosenbloOT (1964) in support of building 
the curriculim on struetural corapOTents derived from the disciplines. . 

• Those reasons include: Economy of learning is enhanced _by the 
focus on fundamental ideas and the use off content to develop key 

— ^rdeas'l Relationships among ideaa are high-lighted as a sense of 
structure energes through the use of concepts and geharalizations 
in active inquiry. Fundamental ideas are brought to bear upon the 
solution of problems, and current problems are used to extend 
understanding of key ideas. Transfer of learning is facilitated , 

.as concepts and generaliBations of broad applicability are stressed. 

Bruner (I960) distinguishes between developmental stages which are 
primarily a function of physiological and psychological maturity 
and tbose which are primarily cognitiye and experiential and may 
be a function of planned educational ekperiences. He maintains that 
readiness for learning is a function of the curriculum and not 

• exclusively a function of the child's growth. This suggests that • • 
career education! can be incorporated at any grade level in terms _ : 
appropriate to the child's level of understanding and paced in accord > 
with his attention and comprehension span. The elements, thanes, and 
objectives of the Matrix make it. possible to develop systfflnatically 

a comprehensive career education program that begins in kindergarten 

and continues through senior high school-. ' • , \ ^ * 

" ' .- ■ ^ ■ " 

The Matrix is based on the concept that career education is a 
developmental process which goes hand-in-hand with the growth and c 
development of the individual . The eight elements are regarded as 
necessary and sufficient to constitute ^ the definition of. career 
education. 




In developing a detailed conceptualization of career educatioh, it 
was considered imperative to identify the developmental con^pts 
that would provide for a. clear understanding of the career 
educktion process. The following statements def "-e the areas 
enccmpassing the whole of career educationi 

1. It is essential that each person know his interests, 
aptitudes, and attainments relative to a life role. 

2. It is essential that each person perceive the relationship 
between education and life roles. . , 

3. It is essential that each person acquire knowledge of the 
wide range of careers, ." 

4. • It is essential' that each person be able to perceive, Drocesses 

in production, distribution, and consumptiqn relative to 

his economic environment, . ■ , • 

5. It is essential that each person be able to use information 
in determining alternatives and reaching decisions. 



. .6. It is essential that\ each person acquire and develop i 
' . skills which are viewed as the way's in which man ext-ndr. 
£Df(^ his behavior. \ . 298 , ^ 



7. It is assential that .each person develop social and 
eommunication skille apprppriatte to carper plae_^ent 
' and ad j ustment * ' . , 

It is essential that each person develop appropriate 
feelings toward self and others. — ^ 

In turn^ the key ^concepts provide the bases for the, eight alCTients 
of career education. These aret ' ^ - 

1/ Self -Awareness 

/ 2. Educational Awareness 

■ . 3* C^eer Awareness . 

.4, Economic Awareness 

^ 5* Decision Making 

6^ Beginning Competency. / 



7* atiployability Skills / 
8* Attitudes and Appreciations 



Each studeht' progressing through a career education program relatedy 
to the eight elraients should be able to operate in ^oci^ty in a 
manner qonsistent with the elAnent outcomes. The outcomes for 
each of the eight elements arei 

1* Self -Identity 

2* Educational identity 

3. Career Identity . 

4. Economic Understanding . / , \ 

5. Career Decisions . 

6. Employment Skills 

7. Career Placanent 

8. Self -Social Fulfillment 




The relationship between career elements and career outcomes, as 
well as their relationship to career education,- is illustrated in 
Figure 1. , Statements describing^ each element followi (HaucTc>.: 
SeptOTiber 1971) 

Self -Awareness g The student entering school has some knowledge 
about himself , what kind of a person he is, and what he hopes to j ^ 
becomel This can be titled self-awareness. Through career 
education arid his hone and cqitinunity experiences, the student will 
beccmie involved in'^a planned, secraential process of self^assesOTient 
and self-evaluation which r.esults in self-identity* As he realizes 
'who he is and what he is like/ he will develop a reasonably consistent 
internalized value systOTi.^ v= ^ 

299 — \ ■ , ■■ ^ 
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Educa tional Awareness ; The entering studAntto has some awareness of 
the relationship betwean education and . training , whether formal or 
expeK^iehce ba'sed, and the life, roles assumed by hunself arid^ others. 
Prom this basic education awareness the student will contlnttB to 
develop and refine a thorough under standirigf of the part education . 
arid training play Iri relation to the real world in which he will ' 
assume a more cdmpl|ete^ productive participation « He will also , 
acme to recognize the need for specif ic education and training for 
specific career roles. Educational, identity combines an under-' 
standing of the relationship among education and training and life 
roles r the knowledge of himself as a 'partibipant in education and 
• training / his iearhing style jp pace capabilities and capacities^ ^ 
And the ability to seipct and evaluate educational avenues for the \^ 
development off his carefir plans. 

Career Awareness i The ' Individual entering scHool possesses some — ^^^^^ 
knowledge about/ attltuies toward^ ^nd interest in some careers. 
He knows something about career performances, rewards, working 
conditions, and the education and training reGnairCTients possessed. ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
by some persons in some careers. That knowledge of careers c4^^^ 
referred to as career awareness . Through career education , - home 
and community life the student should be assisted _in-und%rsta^ 
the broad range of careers^which are. avai:iable as they ser him, , 
the cominunity, or socletyTat-large^ He should also be assisted in 
learning what is involved in the developmeht, growth, Jbehavlo^^ 
' training, and rewards: of persons engaged in specific occupations,^ 
From this /broad understanding, or career awareness, the student 
should experience active career exploration and preparation which _ 
leads to career identity. Career identity is defined as/ the Individ 
selection of an appropriate role or roles within the world of work, 

Ecohomio ' Awareness i The child- has' observe^ and participated in the 
economic systOTi in some extent prior to school entry, puilding 
on this base of J economic awarenestf, career education wll^ facilitate 
the student ' s thorough exploration of the economic system as it 
relates to his development, the home, community, and socle ty-at*- 
jlarge. Economic anderstandin|rs are defined as those cM^ 
iilOTftents and networks which make it possible for the child or 
adult to understand the economic enviromnent and solve| personal ; , " 
economic problems* ' ' . ^ i 

Decision Making i The entering student has some understanding of the: ^ 
decisions-making process and possesses some decision-making skills, 
/If he is able to understand cause and effect relationships, he is 
ready to examine the- decision^making process • Through education - 
and life experiences, he will develop Increasing skills and ^perlenee ^ 
in the rational processes of making a/ decision anifl come to accept ' 
the responsibility for the outcomes of his decisions. The career ^ 
decisions will progress from the very tentative and flexible career 
decisions to those which are Increasingly irreversible or reversible 
only at some ^cost of time, ef fort or money . He . should reach a = 
decision which represents a careers direction-setting by grade ten, 
or early enough to provide for the developnent of entry-level skilly 
in a career plan prior to school exit. 
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lift?? 2 ^°"p«fcency; Beginning competency is, related to the student' 
ability to make tool and process applications. .The entering student 
already, possesses sane beginning competent in applying tool and ■ 
...process applications. /Tool applications are defined very broadly 
. ^to include "all of the waya in which man stands his hehivior" 
(Bruner> I960) . Man extends his ideas over time and space by the ' ' ' 
and h^' cOTUttunication, the telephone, paintings, photography, 
and by bu3.1ding devices. , He extends his senses by the use of 
: microscQpos and telescopes, his physical capability and capacity by 
the harnessing. of eneiny and the using of tools. Career education 
provides increasing opportunities for the student to participate in 
tool and process applications in order to provide for skill 
y developments.. - , - , ; " . .. • 

•\ _ ■ . ' \ ■ . , " ■■ 

ismployability Skills I The element emplpyability skills is concerned 
wxfcii locating and obtaining career placement both on an initial 
C and an, advanced basis. Employability skills also deal with developing 
\ group participation, other social-relation awarenesses and skills, 
■^and skills related to worker • adjustment. . 

Attitudes .and A ppreciations The elemeiit attitudes and appreciations 
was included as a means of focusing- attention on the affeetive 
aomponent of cMteer education^ Through dareer education aiVd its 
supporting systems, the individual, should develop an interttalized 
value systan which includes a valuing /of his own responsibilities and 
the responsibilities assumed by others. These appreeiatllons and 
. .■ positive attitudes toward his cwn role and the' roles of ."bth#rs in 
. society, should lead to active. and satisfying partieipatipn as a 
^productive, citizen and thus, provide /for both self -fulfil Iment andi 
, social fulfilment. Self -social fulfillment is' defined is the intfernkl 
, issation of a value systan which motivates th,e student. to\l?ard ■ 
, becoming a self-actualized, self-f ul%illing manber of the world of 
work ;with appreciations for his owft/role and the roles of! others. 

* ^^^^ J^o^^Ssm^kS^ntal Program feoals:'-' The Center for Vocatiori^l ■ 
and Technical Education - Ohio State University - August/ 1972.: 
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Tha etudant becomes awara of his interiest in bar tain toys and play 
aotivit^ies* Jla rac^nizes family rolas and the influanea of other / 
psopla. Ha baaomes aware of his body-spaca relationships and cultural 
diiff erancep* * ■ ^ ' - 

■ " .= / ■ ■ . ■ \ — . ; ' , . 

1 * The student will staty hie preference for certain toys. 

2 - The student will identify the tasks he perfom^ bast* 

3 - The student will state two taaks performed at home by each 

family' member. - ^ \ 

4 The student will state at least one way that he is unique. 

■ 5 The studeht will state two v;ays in whioh he i^ similar to a 
'v' ■ .plajroate^ " ■ ' '/ ^ ■ 

6 - The student will i^entify^ three groups to which he^>telongs. 

. 7 ^The^ Btudent will state differences in his behavior within each 

of the three groups that he belongs /to. ' ! 

8 - The s/tudent wiUl' state something he "really likes" about a play^ 
" ^ mJate.' ; \ , ^ ' ^ ^ ' V \/ \ ^ ' ' 'z'^' 

9 '- The student will identify the major part of his body. 

10 ^ The student will identify one thing that makea him feel happy, 

(sad) . ^ - '-'-^ ^ / : ' . 

11 The student will identify \tHree of his basic naads, 
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SELF-AWARENESS 

GRADE ONE - : , 

The Student bacomes aware of his interaBt in certain games and < 
his physical abilities to perform tasks. He shows an increased, 
awareness of himself and hig relationships to others. He recog- 
nizes his role, and his rights and responsibilities /at hcane and 

school. V ; : . 

1 - The student will s^ate his preference for Certain vjgames* 

2 ^ The student will identify the ta^ks he is physicaliy able to 
\ V perform. ^ ^ ^ 

''3 The .student will identify the roles played by members of family 

4 — The student will identify . at least three people he eontaets eac 
' ■ . -. day. _ ; ^ \ . - ' ■ ' ^ ^\ / . . 

5 r ^he student will describe, one way he Is different ' from last / 

year . • - . " 

— '\ ' . \ ' " ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6 ^ The student will- ^describe one difference in his behavior whien 

he ii^ alone as coihj^ared to, when he is in a grqup, ' . 

' 7 - The student wiir state at. least two ways in which his bahavior / 
/ ^different in school as cpmpared to home. . ^ ; / . 

8 > Tl^e student will state at least two ways in which his behavior 

is similar in school and at home* 

: ' \^ ^. : ^ ' ^ \ / . 

9 ~ The student will identify twp characteristics which make him 

unique. ..- ^ ■ ' : . 

10^-^ The. student will identify one thing that makes him angry. ' 

11 - The studint will identify two people he like to be with. 

12 *T The student will state two tadcs performed by his teacher. 
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SEIiP-AWARENESS 



GRADE TWO 



.The stuaent becomes aware of his intereat in selected activities 
and increased abiiLity to perforin tasks. He is aware of the 
iraportance of his achievements in the classroomt He enacts roles 
played by hlmsalf^ family member e , and. his teacher. He rfecogniies 
that there are certain requirements for his membership in a g^oup. 



1 f- The student will identify at least two aetivitiee he is 
/ interested in* ^ ^ , ' 

2 ^ The student' will identify one task of activity at which he has 

become mo^e projficient . ' / \ ^ / 

3 The student will' identify thf ee tasks which he f eeli he can do 

^; best..- ./ ^ ^y,.;^ _ - ' ' : _\ 

^4 ^ The student 1^/111 describe roles pi ay eld 'by members of his family ^ 
/ including himself * . r 

, 5 --j^ The^student will describe his role in school* , 
I The student will describe his role within a grdup. 

7 ^ The student will identify two of his behaviors which help him 
^ ^and, others to work together^ at hOTie and fin school 

8 r Th^&student^ will identify one way in which he contributed to ; ^ v 
/ the completion of a group task, \ . / - 

y9 ^ The student will state two bGhaviprs he feels are good at schools 

/ ■ \ "■ ' ^ ^ ^ ... - " s ... - ' . - . \ 

^10 ^ The student will identify one thing or person that is Important . 
to him.' ] ' _ . ' 
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GRADE THREE 



The studant becomes aware of his Interest in tools and his abilities ^ 



- to perform speaific tasks* He becomes; aware of his body's physiail 
capabilities and spatial relationships V He recognises tha-^ people 
i h with similar roles may behave similarly* ' He recognizes the impprtanoe 
; of his achiev^ents. He recognises ■cultural difference^ 



uhigueness of himsel|f and others* 



2 - 



1 - Given a list of tools used in school^ the student will state' v 
one tool he uses best* - , / 

The \student will identify three ways in which all students play 
th#4r roles in school* V // 

3 - The,stiideht will identify his neighbors that he likes, 

4 - The^ student will statie which iieighbors perfosn tasks sJjnilar to 

his family members* 

5 ' 

6 - 

-7 - 

8r^ The. student will state threes, tasks he Is ^ble to do /relative 
^ to his physical capabilities, L : .J. ^ 



The: student will identify whioh of his behaviors do no W change 

from day -to day. . ■ v^;:^ ". ■ ll/ ■ ^'^^ 

The student will identify a tool he uses well at hOTie/ 

The student will describe his physical enviromijiant * 



9. - The student will identify three achievOTents he is^proud of* 

10 ^ The student will st^te the relationship existing amongihis 
parents/ grand^parents and'himsaif, 
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, . . SELF^AWARENESS 
G^DE FdUR . ' 

• Th6 studant undarstarids the importanca of his achlavamants as ralated 
to learning tasks. Ha idantifias hie interests in major typias of 
roles played by individuals and beeomas awara of how the roles 
compleinent each othar. He racogniies that his behavior can, be 
influeneed by f 3foup^mOTbership.an unique 

i personal characteristics and values * Ha beeves aware of the 
relationship between his haalth and his physical deyelopmant. ^ 

1 * Tha student will indentlfy five things that interest him. 
2.— Tha student will state thrae tasks ha is able to do well* . 

3 Having stated three tasks^ he is able to do wall ^ the studaht 
will explain tha similarities between th# tasks and his Interests* 

4 Given a task^ tha studant will state why he lik#s^ or ;^dislike!S 
'doing^ it* = . \/ , . ^ ^) ; i 

5 ^-The student will identify three major types of roles'" assmnad by 

people in a group* y . 7 . 

6 .The student will identl.ty his role within a state group* 

7 ^ In a play group, , the student will dascribe his behavior relative 

[to the behavior others eKhibit towards him* ' 

8 ^ The; student will describe hbw he and others have helped in the 

^^^=_::__completion of various tasks* : ._ . i 

9 -^^The student ii 11 identify lE^^b^eKpectationK^^^^^^ of the following^ 

Have of hlm^. parents, taachers, anfl peers. ' r^^^^^^-— 

10 - Having stated thW two pracelved exspeGtations of his. parents^ 
; : teachers?^ and ^pe^s^ the student will Identify two behaviors he . 

has to demonstrate to. meet these expectations. 

11 ^ Using himself as a startingl pointy the student 'will identify thes 

immediate mCTibers' of fcur geBeratidns of his family. 

12 ^ The student will state how his physical development is a function 

of proper health habits* ^ . - i 
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GRADE. FIVE 



The student recognizes that his interests and aplitudes influence 

' ^ '■ ^ .... '' ^ - , ^ - . 

him. He becomes sensative to other people. He demonstrates^bility 

to focus his interests from immediaty to longer range* He recognizes 

the comparative nature of roles in society and begins to internalize 

an interest in particular roles. 




1 « The student :.will identify three tasks that he is able to perfom 
well and that also interest him. 

2*" The student will identify an ocoupationar role which relates to 
his interests and abilities. ^ \. - 



3 ^ The student will identify three groups ^ to which he DOES NOT 

belong^ in terms of observable charaatteristicSi; . ^ 

4 - After identifying three groups to .which he DOES NOT belong^ the 

;student will state at least two sijnilarities, and two differences^ 
ithat exist between "his" group and the "other" three groups* 

5 - The student will identify something he would like- to do within 
^ the next 30 days. ; 

6 - The student will identify one adult that has interests similar 

to his. [ ^ ' . ^ ■ . ' . 

7^* Having identified thre^, t^sks he is able to do well^ the student 
will identify at leapt an "ability common to the three tasks. . 

St After stating that j/he abilities cCTnmon to tasks he is able. to 
V do successfully ^ the student will identify b^e peer^ and one 
adult ^ who exhibits abilities smilar to his. 

■ ■ ' " /' ■ ■/- ' '^"-^^^r^^^' ■ . ...^ - ■ - ■ 

j^^^The^student— wtli--;descr±be the compara of workers 



Within a given situation^ and state the roles .he Has an 
interest in* 
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„ ■ SELF -AWARENESS 

GRADE SIX 



The student beeomes jiware that his -interests, aptitudes, and 
achievanents will influence his future occupational goals. He 
recognizes the relationship between his health and physical develop- 
ment and recognizes his cognitive, psychOTiotor, and effective 
culpabilities, He~5ecomes ; aware .that role expectations influence , 
his development. He becomes more seleetive about his^terests and 
understands how they: relate to this development of values. ; 

"I' ■ -■ ■ . - ' ' ^ . ' ^ ' V ^- J ' ' 

1 - The student will identify at least three interests and at 
v.. least three aptitudes; X , ' , 

2 - The student will state one recent achievement which relates to ' 

an interest and aptitude. 



3 - The student will state the relationship that ecistsi between his , 

interests, aptitudes, achievements and; a possible future occupa- 
tion, _ 

■ i ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . \ -i ■■ 

4 - The student will identify at least five groups to which he belong 

, and the role he plays within each group.. \ 

5 - Havirig listed ten things that interest him, the student will rank 

order these iriterests in terms of importance to him, and state 
' reasons'for th^ highest two in relation to the lowest two, 

.6 - The student wil/l describe one behavior he exhibits as a result 
; of a cause-effect relationship, ^ 

j?^ - The^studenr will explain the relationship between health and his 
physical develppment'. ■ ■ ■ 



8 - After listing six personal ..goals to. be achieved the student will 
place these in a priority order and state. reasons for the top 
three. , " . 

9- The student will state at least two long and two short range 
goals related to his interests. =. - 

10 - The student will describe his friends, or contacts, in terms 

of similar interests, aptitudes . and achievements. 

11 - Given a list of roles, the student. will describe the behavior 

SKpected for each' role. 
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" . ;. ' . ■ SELF-AWARENESS " ' ' ■ . 

GRADE SEVEN / " ; ' ' - I 

The student refines his interests in work roles relative to the - 
career clusters being explored* Esperienoing work tasks ^ he relates ^l'^ 
associated roles with his emerging values* He recognizes the worth 
of different value systems and learns to resolve prbbleme of confli 

^^1 ^ The student will state five interest^ and at least two occupa 
tional work roles which relate to each interest* . 

.2 ^ The student describes his interests and aptitudes relative to 
work tasks perfbrmed in the industrial arts course* ^ ; . / 

3 ^ The student will identify ditf e^fences in His behavior relative 

to different classes and teachers /and state the influencing 
factions responsible for his behavior* 

4 Given a list oft roles assigned to others, the student will state;^^" 
what his expected behavior would be in each of the stated rolfes; 

5 - The student will identify at least one friend he did not know 

last year, ^ ' / ^ 

*6 - TJie student will state at least two possible ways in which his ; 
future inclusion into the world of work may be most effective to 
himself /and others* 

7 - Thtf student will describe his perception of his future^>dife 
space, ^relative to specific past and present experiences. 



8 - The student will identify at least five groups based on racial, 
- ethnic, or religious association, v / . .\ ■ ^ 

9 ^ Given three racial g^roups, one of which^the student is a mOTiber, 

the student will state five similar physical or behavior 
characteristics existing^ between hJjnself and^ a peer of the other 
racial groups, - - / ^ . ^ ^ \^ 

10 * The student will identify three values he holds importan€^n his 

coiitacts with other petiple. 

11 ^ The student will identify roles he may assmne within the next ' 

ten years, ^ r 

12 The student will identify changes in him that "has influenced a 
cnange m his environment \ ^ 



13 - The student will identify changes in Ivis invironment that hav^- 
^ influenced, ^ change in his behavior. ' . ^ 

14 - The student will identify situations in which working alone is 
Q preferred over group participation. , 
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SELF-AmRENESS 

GRADE EIGHT 



Tha student formulates tanative earaar ahoicas based upon an ^ 
awaranass of Kl^ emerging interests^ aptitudaa, achievOTtents and ^ 
values « He undarstands that priorities^ values, and goals are 
modified throughout life* Ha raoognizas the social, , aoonomic, 
and oultural values related to the various roles which interest him, 

1 Given a list of worker trait charaqteristias, the student will 
identify the characteristics which are oloaely ^associated 
with his interes^ts* * . 

2 - Given a list of , aptitudes, which are stated as dichotomies, 

the student will identify one aptitude from each pair that 
he pessesses. ^ > 

3 - The student will state the relationship between his health,^ 

physical capabilities, and a future occupation choicei, 

4 - The student will identify factors in life which tend to make , 

everyone similar in behavior ^ ' 

5 - Given a list of roles, the student will identify a positive 

value in each, relative to the social order of his eniif ironment * 

6 - The student will state the value ofhis existence to the^ 

social order, and identify 0three others who would "miig him" 
if he ceased to exist , ^ 

7 ^ Given a list of fifteen occupations, the student will identify 

the value, of the people in these roles to himself personally* 

8 - The student will identify three people who influence him the 

most. He will then state why these people influence him. 
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- ■ " ,.- ■ SELF-AWARENESS 

GRADE. NINE 

^he student applies racognition o£ his values and skills to ex= 
ploration for career Information. As his values olarify he 
estabiishes tentative career goals. He explores the effects 
of health and physical development on daily performance. , As 
he experiences different occupational roles he understands how 
his values relate to his performance of the tasks. 

1 - The student will state his expectations f^d/or hopes ^ for his 

potential career goals and relate those .to his interests 
and attitudes. ' , 

2 - After stating his interests, aptitudes and skills, the 

student will state alternate career paths to his future. 

3 - The studeht^ill take a general aptitude test^battery and ^ > 

use the results to explore other avenues of vocational 
' interests in conjunction with his counselor. 

4 - The student will identify his weakness and state s^atef^ 

to correct them and turn, these weaknesses into a skill tnat 
can be utilized within his career scope. 

5 - The student will state characteristics unique^ to himself 

and how they are different from other peoples . , 

6 - The student will identify unique characteristics of other 

people V ' ^ , ^ ■ . 

7 - The student will state at least two Perfonal ^^f^^^«« 

lelst one person for each who could assist him m attaining 

thesa goals. . 

8 = The student will state the relationship Jftweenh^s health, 

physical capabilities and a future occupational choice. 

-9 - The student will state four ways in which he is physicariy' 
changed since last year. ' 

in - The student will identify how family, school, peer group, 
" iLcSr^o^iity and wolk experience have influenced his 

development and career goals. , 

11 - The student will state at least three relationships^ be- 
tween his personal aptitudes and successes in specific 
occupational areas. / , ^ 



GRME TEN 

The .Student will understand the meaning of his values and emerging'^ 
goals^"^ relation to his present aKpariencas. He uses the concept 
of role to analyze his present and projeoted life-style. He under- 
stands^personal needs when setting goals and soni-boring progress. 
He is sensitive to his interactions with other people, 

1 - The student will list three ideas that he considers to be of 

high 'value and state how these effect interaction with his ^ 
peer group. , 

2 - Using the values listed in objective #l/the student will 

state how these values will effect his future career goals, 

3 The student will state how his interests are related to the 
courses that he has elected to take which are not mandatory 
to his graduation. I 

4 - The student will explain how discussions with other people 

have" changed the way he is perceived by others, 

5 - The student will state his definition of "role"^ "present 

and future V " ' 

6^ The student will describe himself in terms of the various roles 
that he plays in at least two different situations., 

7 - The I student will state specific behavioral differences and 
similarities for each of his roles. 



' 8 ^ The Istudent will describe his desired life*style using his 
* ^ concept of rolo- 

9 - The student will state the forces such as social> economic^ 
educational, and cultural which have influenced his personal 
development and how. each has influenced his development, 

10 The student will list three ideas or things that' he considers 
to be of" high value and state how these effect interaction 
with his teachers, parents and society. 

11 - The student will state three interests and how they are re- 

lated to in school activities. 

12 The student will list how his own personal traits will effect 
his desired choice of a job, / ^ 
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SELF-AWARENESS 



GWyOE ELEVEN 



■'I 



of consldaring both new 



The student aaseoses the parsonal ralevance of his caraer pre- 
paration progress. Ha constantly avaluatas the personal signi 
ficance o£ emerging alternatives in te 
prospects or reaffirming chosen courses of action. He recognizes 
his uniqueness, the need to consider new alternatives, and -demon- 
strates sufficient self-confidence to set goals. 



1 - The student will rank order a list, of ten items of in 
that he had in the tenth grade, ,^eevalute and relist as 
pertains to his interest in the eleventh grade. 

2, - The student will analyze, by listing, his form'ar and 

grades, his eaucatibnal perforraanees in career preparati 
programs in order to develop a deeper^ awareness of his ihterests 
aptitudes and achievements, , \ 

3 - The student will state the various '''roles that he might be able 
to play within society's framework. / 





4 - The student will make a list of his atrengtha and weaknesses 

and through this list determine avenues of careers 
open to him. 

5 u ^he student will list how riis home environment can efffect his 

piaraonality development % 

6 - Given atress situation r the student wiil ste.te how he I would 
, react in the situation. By this identification, the ptudent 

will recognize the ability to cope with striiss ia vital to 
emotional atabillty and to his, future, n , 

7 « ijhe student will Hat present and future personal n« 

8 The student will state the value of his eKistenee to| the social 
order ^ and identify three othars who would "miss" him if ha 
ceasad to exist* ^ 

9 - The student will state his reason, for the selection j'of ona 

career over another # ^ ' ^ ■ 

.0^ Tha student will state differences among individual.^ for 
social neads and Wants* 
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SELF-AWARENESS ; 

GRADE TWELVE 

The student considers his pattern of y^lues and his cognitive, 
Effective, and paychomqtor skills in making career plans. He 
parceives himaalf and others realistically in tejms of relation** 
ships and proposed plans* 

1 - The student will list his durrent interest , aptitudes, md 

achievements in educational and career progrmis which have \, 
aided in making his career choice, ' \ 

2 - The student will list his failures in , his educational pro- 

gram and also list hqW he ca^ turn these failures into possible 
/ Isucpasses. 

3 - The student will list things at which he is successful and how 

they will enhance his career choicei; > ^ 

4 - The student, will state the relationship between his health, 

physical capabilities and a future occupational choice* 

5 - The student will identify , by listing> His unique abilities: and 

interests* 

6 - The student will identify three people who influenced him the 

most and state why these people influenced him* 

> ■ ' ' ; • \j ■ . 

7 - Given a list of roles, the student will Identify a positive 

value in each relative to the sodial order of his enviorninent* 

8 - Given a list of fifteen occupations, the student will identify 

the value of the individuals in these roles. as f elated to 
himself personally* - _ 

9 - The student will identify three out*of -school ^ork experiences 

and state how they will effect hl6 future c^rfeer* ^ ; 

10 * After listing six ^personal goals to be achieved, the student 

will palq.e.i±hese in a priority order and state reasons for 
. his top three choices, ^, 

11 - The student will identify roles he may assime within the. next 

ten years, 

12 The student will cite five influences that Kave effected his 
chotca of career 



[ EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

KINDERGARTEN 

The studinrbecomes aware that situations relevant to school 
achievement may be experiencecL in and outside of the clissroan. 
He recognizes that school activities relate to htoself and his 
family. ' 

1 . -The student will aentifly one similarity between hone and 
school . ' 
2- The student will state one thing he has learned at school. 

3 ..- The student will state one thing he has learned outside of 

school. ; 

4 ^ The student will state one classroom and outside experience 

which are related. - 

5 - The student will state one reason for going to school. 

6 = The student will identify one thing taught in school which 
. is usefl by his fanily monbers at home. ' 

7 - The student will -identify one' school activity which is 

similar to a home activity. 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

. ... ! ... 

GRAPE ONE 

Thm student becomes aware that he is in school to learn and 
that other people know things because they have learned s He 
recognizes that learning to read, if«ite^ and count is nacessaf 
both in th0 classrooin and in most oeaupations, 

1 - The student will identify three things he has learned to 

do in school, 

2 The student will identify two classrooin and out of school 
experiences which are related. 

3 ^ The student will identify at least one educational require 

ment for an occupation performed by a mOTiber of his family 

4 * The student will state the relmtionship betiroen learning 
. and performing certain tasks « 

5 ^ Given a llat of occupations, the student will^ identify 

two educational requirwients needed to be successful in 
each* s ' 

6 - The student will list two*, occupations which do not re-- 

quire the ability to read ^ wite or count. 

7 The student will list five school or canjfiunity workers ; 
and determine if they can read, wite and count*. 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

GHADE TWd \, 

^he student beeomes aware that he can share knowledg e with his 
clasonates. He understands how classroOTi and outside-o£-Bchool 
«cperiences may be related. He recognizes that various occupa- 
tions have different educational requirements. He becomes aware 
that learning helps people do things for their COTmunity, state, 
and nation* ^ 

1 - The student will state one situation in which he taught or 

showed , a peer , how to do icmething . 

2 - The student wi 11 state one situation in which a peer showed 

him how to do something. 

3 - The student will identify five things taught at school. 

4 -The student- will state one thing learned outside of school. 

5"- Given a list of five occupations, the student will, state at 
least three educational requirements. 

6 - The student will state how learning helps people to do 
things for tHdir coftmunity, iatate, and nation, 

7. - The student will identify two, thing, he can do this year 
that he was unable to do last year . 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS ' 

GRADE THREE 

Tha studerit becomes aware that learning is eontinuous and that 
school eKperiences are ralavant to life experiences/ He recog-- 
nlzee that goods and services are produced by people who have 
different kinds of educational preparation. He recognises . 
that Nthe student-teacher and studeht-student pelationehips are 
kn importaht aspect of the learning process, 

1 - After keeping a diary for two weeks ^ the student will, identify 

things which were done each day, ; ^ 

2 - After identifing things done each day, the student will, 

state how things differed from' day to day, 

3 - The student will state three out^of =*sGhoql learning ex- 

periences, ' 

4 * The student will state three life ekperiences which relate 

to school .^perienees. . 

5 - The ptudent will statfe his interpretation of the teirm 

"Career Preparation." 

6 ^ The student will state the relationship between education 

and career preparation* ' , 

7 ^ The student will state by nw^e one comprehensive, and 

one vocatipnal-technical high school within the cqunty. 

8 Given a list of occupations, the student will, state hov; ^ 
communications,, science, mathCTtatlcs and social studies 

are used by the workers. > 

' ■ ' " ' - = ' ■ f? 

9 The student will, state the relationship between himself, ^ 
' his teacher and peers in the learning process. 
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^ ' EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

GR^E FOUR 

The studehi becomes aware that learning is based on prior ex- 
periences. He understands that differeht occupations require 
different educatiohal preparation. He becomes aware of how 
and why reading, writing, nmnber skills,. art, and sciences are 

used in some occupations, / 

' ■ - ' ■ / . ' ■ ' ' 

1 - The student will state five reasons for attendinf school. 

2 - The student will describe present learning ecperienees In 
\ terms of prior experiences . ' 

3 - The student will interview an older person, not from his 

^ school, and state how this per|bn is continuing his education. 

"4 - The student will identify three .workers who use each o|^ the 
following: reading, writing, -mathanatics, art, and science 
> in performing their jobs. ^ 

5 - The student will identify a relationship between his edu- 

caiional skills and those used by a worker, 

6 - Given a list of occupations, the student will, classify 

these in terms of educatiohal level reguironents . 

7 -The student will state a relationship that exists between 

reading and mmthOTaticB, 

8 - The student will state three things that help Kim in learning. 



ERIC 
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' • EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

GROUSE FIVE 

The student b^'COTies aware of the importance of education and 
the relationship between in and out-o£-school learning. He 
recognizes how school experiences beecroe preparation for 
eareers and the correlation between skills learned in school 
to those used by workers. 

1 - Th6 student will identify at least one adult who is eon- 

tinuing his education and, state two reasons why. 

2 - The student will identify,' by name, an^ "adult related" 
■ , school, 

3 -^The studentTwill describe how attaliwient of specific edu- 
^ catidnal skills or levels influence a person's Earning 

potential . ^ 

4 - The studdCt will state "three aituations where he has helped 

another, student, 

5 - The student will state one situation in which he has 

taught an adult samething , ■ 

6 - The student will describe the relationBhip between in and 

out-of -school learning. ' 

7 - The student, will identify two out-of -school experiences in 

which in-school. learning was used. 

8 -.The student will describe the relationship that agists be- 

tween at least three of his school subjects. / 

9 - In a occupational role playing situation, the student will 

state, the educational skills needed in order to perform. 
reJLated tasks successfullj^. 
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EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

■/..'■... ■ ^ . . . ■ 

GRaDE SIX .. . 

The Student becoines aware that learning depends on his desire 
and eapability to learn. He understands that preparation and 
proficiency are required for job entry inmost occupations. 
He recognizes educational factors which affect career choices 
and OTiployment condltidns. 



X ~ The student will state five occupations held by persons 

having i 1) only an eighth grade education, 2) a high school 
diplema, 3) vocational high school background and 'diploma, 
arid 4) specialized two-year post high school trainihg , and 
5) a college degree. 

2 - The student will state tvro learning experiences not related 

to footial classroom subjects, 

3 - The st' .iftnt wi.'J % state how much time is used for out-o£- 

stiiujn^ and? f or in-sehool, related learning . . 

4 - .- lit/j fthuflent will state the relationship between present 

.ad»j«afcional activities and career preparation. 

5 - The student will identify school activities that may re- 

late to his use of time through out life. 




EDUCAa?IONAL ; AmRENESS 

GRADE SEVEN. 

— - -. ^_ 

The i student reeogniaes various learning experiences and relates 
thOTi to posaible use in occupational groups* He understands 
that educational experiences and preparation are required for 
careers. He recognizes that external factors may affect his 
iiitos^t in certain occupations. 

1 - The student will state the relationship between, each of 

his courses and specific occupations. , 

2 - The student will describe the Interrelationship of all . 

of his school subjects; , , 

3 - The student will describe his education in terns of his 

cognitive, affective and psychomotor developmeut. 

4 - The student will describe at least two' types of high schools 

in terms of occupationai preparation. 

5 - The student will state the relationship between school and 

"entry level" skills. 

6 - The student will state the minimum educational requirement 

for at least ten occupations. 

The student will state the occupation of an adult and 
Identify the process used for entry into it. 

8 ^ Given a list of twenty-five occupations, the student will, 
statea "conmon ability of learning or skills" required 

^ f or at least two^-groupings of five occupations each,' 

9 - The sSS^nt will state at, least five course offerings at 

the local vocational-technical school.,, 

10'- The student will state an occupational perference, and' 
the type of education training at the high school level 
needed for entry into the occupation. 

11 - The student will tentively identify a high school he - 

Wishes to attend and state the entrance requirement of 
that school, 

12 - The student will state how math, English, science and 

social studies interface with industrial arts. 

■ :^ , ■ • '326 ■ • .. ■ 




EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

GRADE EIGHT 



The Student becomes aware of the relationahip between interest 
and learning and the differences among cognitive, affective 
'^nd\psychdmotor learning. He recognizes the relatiopshtp^- 
tween levels and types of education and anplo^ent. He under- 



stands that proficiency in subject areas is nece 
certain occupations, - ' 



ssary to enter 



■ • ■■■ . - , I ^ • ■ - - 

1 - Given a list of ail the high schools in the i county, open 

to hijn for application, the student will id^vriSify the 
general occupational outcomes expected frGm^i^a?7h mim, 

2 - The student will state the relationship,, betweeii interest 

and learning. ' , 

3 - The student will state how in and out-of-school eKperiences 

have contributed to his total learning . 

4 - The student will identify similarities listing between the 
/ student-teacher and amployee- supervisor relationships, 

5 - The student will state the relationship between level of 

education and level of anployment, 

6 - The student will identify, the educational requirements 

needed for entry into occupations within selected career 
areas. " ' " ■ ' , ■ 

7 - The student will state early in the school year (Sept., 

Oct.) the high school of his choice, application procedures 
and date requirements needed to be accepted. / 

8 - The student will state a reason for the selection of one 

high school over another in tenns of career preparatipn. 

9 - The student will state the relationship that exist between 

Industrial Arts and his other subjects. 

10 ThB student will state similarities existing between in- 

dulstrial Arts education at junior high and voGational^tecnr 
nical education in high school. 
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• EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS . ; , . 

GRADE NINE ' ' - t-' ' 

The student beeCTnes aware that learning can apply to his use of 
tine throughout life. He leirns that educational preparation for 
various careers may take different fprms. Em accepts simulation ;^ 
as a maan^ of laarrii]^ job skills and ,axM^ a tentative job 

'choice . . ^ ; ' ^ ■ . ' ' ■ ^ . - - / * : . 

1 - The studant will state tha ralationship between one or tvFo ' 
. of the subjects in school and something he does outside of 

school 

2 - The studant will identify at least one educational require- 
\ ment necessary for entry into an^ pccupation performed by a. 

member of his fMiily* ^ 

3 The student will state the relationship between learning and 
the performing of occupational duties and/or responsibilities 

r ' for at least five given occupatioris. 

' ^ ^ "^^ . " ■ : ^ / = ■ . ■ ^ . \ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

4 - Given a list of occupatibns,.t^ studant will . identify the . . 

minimum educational requirements needed to ba successful in^ . V } 

■ each, ^ .: ^ . / ^ . . . ^ 

5- - The student will r:ola--play thiee careers of his choice* / /. 

rTi state which high school' subjects he beliavesV 
be in keeping with his tentative career goals, { . . 

7 The Student will define the expected performance requirements ^^ \ 
of at least three jobp, • , , 

8 ^ The student will state the rGlationship between the , succass^^ 

of a worker • s 'aducational development and success in specific 
occupations, . . ' f 
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, EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 

GRADE TEN . ^ =. ' \ Z^/ 

Tha atudant becomes aware of the extant in^schobl eduqation hap 
played in determinihg his oacupational interastf,, cHe reoogniges 
a relationship between in^school and on-the-job education y/ 
laarns that^iffarant types of educational prepatatiQn,^te needed 

for various careers i ^ / 

^ ^ ■ ^ -. ^ ' ■/ . J ' - ' 

1 _ The student will state two similarities and tyo differances 

found in fonnal education as compared to ©n-^he- job training. 

2 - Given a list of careers ^ the student wtll/state educational 

preparation necessary fpr each. 

3 ^ g^he student will describe how attainment of specl 

or educational levels influence a person • s earning potential 
■ y^. ■ ' ^ ^ . ■ -^^ ^ ^ - ^ . v. ' 

4 - The student will state five occupaLtions held by pfersons 

haLving ■ ^' ^ ^ :^^r [■. ^ 

a. onlyl an eighth grade education ; - 

' b * a- high school diploma 
c. a vocational high ^sqhoql backgrQund and diploma \ 
d*^ a specialised two-year post high schopl certificate ^ 
e, a college degree : 

5 - A student will stkte two learning experiences not related to 

formal academic subjects, 

^6 - The student will construct a graph indicating the time used 
for out-pf-school activities and^ in-school related learning,, 

7 . rphe student will state how math , English, science and social 

. studies interface with their tentative career choice* 

8 -T The student will identify skills acquired in school relevant 

to stated occupations. ' . 

9 - The student will state how education can effect a person's 

social and economic potential, * 

10 - The student will identify similarities existing between a 
^ student-teactier , and employee-supervisor relationship. 



EDUCATiONAL AWARENESS 



The student becomes aware that learninf is variable Xthat 
one iearns faster or slower at different times. He lea^nsN 
the in-school educatidnal steps necessary to qualify for 
selected oceupations. He recognizes the need to evaluate 
his prdgress as he moves toward career goals. 

" ' - iv ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . • . ■ 

1 - Ths^ Student will interview and report on three ^adults 

who are employed and ase^rtain how their formal educa^ 
tion was insttimental in securing their. jobs, 

2 -The student Will interview three adults and report if 

they are anticipating further education for job advance^ 
ment and if so, how. * . 

3^ The student will state how in--school education is nec- 
essary to qualify for selected occupations.^ 

t ■ ^■ " ■ ^ ^ ^ \ ' , . 

4 - The student will identify how selected school classes 

relate to participation in his coimunlty as a leader* 

■ . ^- ' ■ " 

5 - The stu&ent will state how different career, directions 

require Varying types of ed'ueatibnal preparation. , ' 

6 - The student will evaluate, in writing, his educational 

progress towards tentative career goals and assess its 
suitability. , , : - 

7 - The student will confer with his conselorj cpqrdinator 
or teachers to discuss, his plans of course selection 
for the remainder of his high school years in light of hi 
tentative career choice. r . 

8 ^ The studant will state how in and out-^of -school experi-- 
ences have contributed to his total learning. 

9 - The student will etate the relationship between level of 

education and entry level for employment. 

10 -.The Student will identify similarities existing between 

' student-teacher and the empldyee-supervisor relationship 

11 -^The student will identify school activities that may re- 

late to' his use of leisure and work time' throughout his 
'• ■ life;' 1. 

. s ' ■:■ , ' ■ ■ 

12 - After listing the grades he has-- received to date, the 
student will reevaluate his career goals according to' hi 
interests, aptitudes and achievements, and write. in what 
manner his grades will affect his career goals, 

• . "': ■ ■' .' ' . ' ■■' ■ ■ ■ 



GRME TWELVE 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 



The Student understands why and hov/ he learns. He ^lans for 



post-secondary educational experi4nees necessary for the career; 



of his choice. 



}le r 



ecognizes /^hat continuai learning is a 



part of life. ^ 

1 - Student Will -list the/courses that have and will ,deteirinine 
his choice of career'/ 



lO^C 



s and ac- 



2 - The student will list how future school class^L 

tivities will rel'ate to his anticipated social and business 

life. 

t 

3 - 



The student wi=ll' -state the post-secondary educatipnal ex- 
perienees that will be required for the career of his choice 



4 - 



5 - 



6 - 



7 - 



8 - 



9 - 



10 - 



11 - 



The student will state at least three reasons by learning 
is necessary. - \ ^ ^ 

The student will state two of the most valuable learning,, 
experiences, hbth in and out of the school setting, that 
he /has, .had. ' r ■ V 

The student will state the educational steps hecessary to 
gain entry into his chosen career following his high school 
education.. - 

The student will state a relationship between future in- 
school and on-the-job education. ~ 

The student will state how advanced educatiori will effect ^ 
his career choice after' he has graduated from high schpo,!^ 

The student will identify the working ana/or ilearning ex- 
periences necessary for entry level to his chpsen tfield of 
endeavor, ' ; i 

The student will identify at least two reasons that a person 
attends school at the post secondary level. ; 

The student will identify at least three post secondary in- 
stitutions . related to his entry or advancement, in his chosen 
field of endeavor. ' . . , 



CAREER AmRENESS . 



KINDERGARTEN 



The atudent bscomes aware that there are many kinds of tasks 
to be dona in school. Ha racognizas workers in the Goiwmunity 
and beoornes aware of 'some of the goods produced and services 
provided, ^ 

1 - The student wiil identify at least three tasks per£9rmed 

by two different people at school, 

2 - The student will identify at least two occupations f ounjfl ' 

at school, , \: - 

3 The student will state the occupations of his parents, 

4 -*'The student will identify two workers in his community, 

5 ^ The studenk will -state two tasks required. o£ him. as a 

student^ ■ . % ^ 

6 - The student v!^a,ll state at least two occupations of. his 

neighbors, r V ^ ! 

7 The student wa^ljbs^identify or de two community 
workers by their d<ass characteristics, . 

8.^ The student will identify one worker related to each of 
' his basic heeds, ^ 

9 - The student will state the difference between work and ■ 
play- -. ' ^ ■ ; 

10 ^ The student will give examples . of goods produced and 

■services provided by people.. 

11 The student will identify one tool used in his hdme. 



CAREER AWARENESS 

GRADE ONE 5^;/ . ;\' ,.• • 

The student becomes'' awa^ of a variety of jobs in M.§.-.home, 
sehooi, and community. He rec^nizes different places, of 
anployinent. He becGmes aware that specialized skills and 
training are reguired to perform most jobs. He becomes aware 
of the concepts of basic needi in relation to hiihself. He 
recognizes that social needs require workers to exist, * 

, ■ . \ ' ; .\ . ■ '/^^ ^ = ■ ■ • ■ ■-- ■- ' ■ 

' ' / . ' ' -. ' ' i / . . ^ - 

, ■ ' - / ' i . . ■ - ' . - i 

1 ^ The student will Identify two jobs found in his home ^ 

five .jobs found in school, and five jobs found iri his 
cotnmunity* / 

2 — The studeht will state two tasks p<|rf©3nned by each of 

three workars at school, ^ ' 

3 - The student will state the importance of cooReration of 

people within a home enviromn entf ^ . . . 

. 4 - Tha student will identify three places of employment 
within his community* ^ 

5 - The student will identify two workers who provide. :a service, 

X - The' student will identify three workers and stata ofie rea- 
■■' son (each) for their existence, - 

7 - The student will state the meanincf of "Oecupa'tional Title." 

,8 - The student will identify three pairs of occupational titles 
which are related. 

9 - The student will identify specific dress re^uiraments ^ 
related /to three occupational titles, _ ; 

10 - The student will identify thr.ee workers who use "tools" 
and the tools thay use. 



;\ CAREER AWARENESS ' ' ' 

GRADE TWO ' ' 'v ^ /\ > 

, The student becMas aware of his family's basic needs and the 
eencapt of lifestyleV Ha baeCTnas aware of the relationship 
between needs and jobs in his homa^ school^ and oonmiunity. Ha 
recognizes^ that individual^ skills affect task performanca. 

1 ^ The student will describe the jvariety of wor^k performed 

in his corranunity. 

2 The student will state the interdependehcy of workers within 
c^gl van setting* / 

'3 - The student 'will state two tasks performed by a worker in 
terws of speoialisged skills possessed by that worker, 

4 ^ Given a list of needs ^ the student will^ identify at least ^ 

two workers associated with ea^h need* ' 

5 ^ The student will state one difference between a paid worker 

and a volunteer p i , 

T""^6"^^ The^student will state how jobs meet the needs of school 
" workers , ' - " ' . 

7 Given a list of occupational titles , the student will, 
identify at least two- "tools" used by .each worker in that 
occupation* :u ^ ^ 

8 * Given a list of occupational groups, the student will, 

state at least one similarity of tasks common to all 
• ^of them*^ . ■ \ , ''^ 

9 - iSiven the statement i "Every student is a worker," tha 

student will , state threa tasks required of him as a worker, 

10 iThe student will identify the skills,, tools, and materials 
needed to perfoCTi a stated job. . ' ; 

11 p The student wiM, identify which oceupation he likes bast 
and state one reason, . n 



; v .- V / -CAREER AWARENESS , : ' ' ' .: ^/ ■ ; ■ 

GRADE T HREE . 

I— - . . ^ 'i ^ •■ - 

Th« atudent becomes aware of the variety of job tasks in tip . 
occupational world and their relationship to goods and services. 
He learns that preparation of school task' relates to success 
in perfoCTiancei He identifies aome instrwnents used to perform 
specific tasks i He ree'ogriiaes that basic needs for goods and ; 
lervices are satisfiea by working. : 

/I - The class will compile, over a period of time, least 

twenty occupational titles associated with school and city . 
. government, < „ v ' 

2 - Having stated the difference between "production of ^goods'* 

and "providing of services" the student will, identify at - 
least ten occupational titles associated^^^w^ . . 

3 - The student will state a reason" why there is a need for 

job specialization within the world of work. 

4 - The studenW will identify occupations particular to specific 

geographic regions within the city and/or county. „ 

5 The^uUe^t will relate his hobby tasks to tasks performed 
by a worker ?-^^' , . , . ' 

6 - The student will^^at:r^"e relationship between the skills, 

tools, and materials necessary to do three different jobs. 

7 - The student will state how preparation for a' job may „ be 

.related to success in doing that job, , 

8 \- The student will state an occupation and list other occu- 
' patibns which are related. , ; 

9 - The student will s^ate the "vpcational history of an adult" 

and identify elanents comnon to all jobs held by that 
. person',. " ; ■ ' . - i.' 

10 - Given a list of occupations, the student will, identify major 
charactorlsticB of the working environment for each 
occupation, '- . • , , . ■ , 



k: :.y''.i:s^ - \ ■ career awareness •■ ' \ ■ ' ' ' 

GRADE POUR 

' The Student recogniz career specialization in his cornmunity^ 
stittey nation * ^ He bacomee ^ware of, €^b social and economic 
factors that generate careers* He becomes aware of the inter^ 
/dependence of bccupations to fulfill individual and community 
needs and interests* He le^ns about occupations and working 
con&itibns associated with five career clusters, 

1 * The student will identify at least ten specialists and 

state why they are considered specialists* 

2 « The student , will statue general characteristics of vforkers 

within five staged occupations. \ ^ 

3 ^ Th^B student will s^ate, general charafcterlstics associated 

with each of three /stated jobs. , ^ 

4 ^ Given the following occupational classifications: service ^ 

business/selling ^ technical y outdoor ^ and science the 
^ student will identify five occupatlonai titles related to 
y\ . each^ and the class will cOTipile an pccupational listing of 
\ at. ieas.t twenty-'five occupations for each. - 

5 -^The student will state the. interdependence of at least. five 

^workers to fulfill a need of the cbmmunity* 

\ ■ . ' ■ ■ ^ - ; - ■ 

6 The student will identify occupations^ or groups-of occu^ 
patlpns^ associated with geographical regions of the st^te, 

7 The student will st&te general, working conditions associ'-' 
ated wifeh the following occupational classifications i 
service^ business/selling ^ technical ^ outdoor^ and science. 

, 8 - The student -will identify five occupations' which are ^ 
"seasonal" in nature. ^ ^ ^ 

9 - The student will identify three common requirements needed^ 
for entry into a stated group of jobs. 

10 * The student will identify three places of business and 

state the general characteristics of two people. who work 
thete. ^ 
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The student beeimes aware of thi\ complexity of the wbrld of 
work. He recognizes that auccessNin an occupation retires 
functional competencies and that pe^onnanc standards are 
necessary . He recogn lies that occup'aMons are related to , • 
canmunity needs and interests which chJ^nge over time. 

1 - The student will identify five occupations for each of 

the following groups in which the emphasis is in specif ic 
educational competencies: art, mathematics, English, 
social studies/history and science. i ' ' 

2 - The class will compile a listing of .twenty-five occupational 

titles for each of the groupings stated above. t 

3 - The student will identify ten occupations for which , 

specialized training' is necessary.- 

4 - The student will identify jobs having similar tasks in 

city, state and national governmental agencies. 



5 - The student will identify five jobs which existed in 

1776 that do not exist today and state a reason why, 

6 -The student will identify ten jobs existing today which 

did exist in 1776 and state a reason why. 

7 - The student will state three performance standards he has 

to meet to be a successful student. ' 

8 = Given a stated product, the student will identify^at least 

five workers who contributed to its" production aiid state 
how they contributed. . . 

9 - The student will identify the relationship between jobs 

Snd school experiences. • 

10 - The student will identify inventions and discoveries which 
/have changed man's work over the past one-hundred years. 
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. : . . " \_ CAREER AWARENESS = . 

GR^E SIX L . ' - 

Tha 'student Studies jobs addording to particulmr classif ications 
and identifies their rala He relates careers to social 

needs ; and gaqgraphy and recogniEM their relatidriship with date, / 
people, and things. He recQgni^es that behavior and skills 
which influence success in school also influence job success. 
Ha understands that career changes are natural ~^hd that careers 
may begin and terminate with the passage of time ^ 

1 - The student will identify at least five ways, he feels, 

occupational titles can be classified, giving five examples, 
within each Qlassiiication and stating characteristics similar 
to the occupations .within each cluster. 

2 « The student will identify fiv^ kinds of work which involves 

working with people i working with ideas; working with things* 

3 - The student will identify jobs that : have appeared and dis- 

appeared as,,a result of technological develqpments, 

4 - The student will identify specific and ge 

neqessary to certain occupations,. 

5 ^ The^ student will identify areas where career specialities ; 

evolved^ due to geographical location* / * 

6 - The student will state specific job requirements ^^as they 
^relate to various situations. 

7 _ student i^il-1 identify at least two behavior ' s which 

influence success in both school and work. - 

8 - The student wilL dif f erentiate between careers and jobs. 

9 * Given a list of occupations, the student will', classify them 

in to the following minimum levels of education necessary 
for ^entryi less: ,than high sdhool, high school, vocational- 
, ^ technical high iichool, post high BChoor, apprenticeship, ; 
cCTMnunity eollege, collage. 



• ' ■ ■ ' . . ■ ■ ■ . - ■ ""^ 
: • ■ . ' - . *: CAREER At^ARENESS 

-^ '^ G RADE SEVEN ' ; ' ' I::.. 

The student explores the types of jobs which make up various 
classifications* Ha recognises the relationship between occu- 
pational requirementa and educational development. He under- 
stands the relationship between career choice and rewards.; 

1 - The 'Student will state at least twenty occupations relative 
'- to the industrial arts course he is in, 

2 - The student will state the inter-relationship of at least 

ten occupations within a given pluster. • 

3 - The student will identify a cluster of occupations in terms 

* of a career hierarchy. , 

:- . ■ ' ■ / ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ^ " ■ ■ . 

4 - The student will state the relationship between specific 
r industries in fulfilling the needs of society, - 

5 ^ The student will state the relatioriship between specific . 

'careers and the workers general educational development* 



6 - The student will ideritif y perf ormmnce reguirOTients ' for , 

the careers which he explored ' i ' . 

7 - The student will state the preparation requirements for 

the careers which he explored * 



8 - The student will describe the working environments of the 

careers which he explored. 

9 - The student will identify the skills needed for five dccu- 

pations in each career area explored, 

id - The student will state tentively three occupations or career , 
areas he is interested in for a future worker role. 

11 - The student will describe why he has chosen, these occupations 

or areas in terms of reward, skills, interest, job opportunity, 
:, educational preparation, and family "background. 
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CAREER AWARENESS 



GRADE EIGHT 



The studerit recognizes how caraers becCTfta spacializad and vary 

' - = 'i- ' ■ =, ' ' . " » * ^ ■ . ' ^ 

th© basis Of the complexity of spoial naads and gapgraph^^ 
,tions. He rac^nigas^paGupational characteristics as they, re- 
lata to functioningi in tems of data, paopla^ .things and that < 
ehoica^ mobility, and advSncament are relatad to preparation* 

I - Tha student will identify Bevaral careers related to his 
^ industrial arts areas and stata the spacializad jobs re- 
lated to each. v 

2. - The student will state a tenative occupational choice in 
terms of his interaste and attairments* . - 

3 ^ The studant will identify the characteristics of at least = 
five jobs as thay ralate to levels of . functioning in tarms 
of -data, pao|Jle, things. y I,. , 

.4 - Thfe student will identify the relationship between specific 
ca^aar praparatipn and specific occupations. : 

5 - Giv4n a list of occupations, the studant will, statte the 
relationship of preparation to horizontal and vertical- 
, mobility. . ^ 



6 --.The student vwill identify differences in entry raquiraments 
for different caraar fields* ' , . ^ ^ 

i -The student will state advantages and disadvantagas of a. 

variety of careers in terms of mobility, radvancehent and 
_ -opportunity for emplo^ant in the next five to ten years. \^ 

a - The student will classify jobs into clustars^ on the basis 
of job charactaristics. \ . ' \ 
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GRADE 
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CAREER AWARENESS 



The student becomes aware of the implications of caraer spaclal-^^ 
ization. He recognizes the relationship between' specific occu- 
patlorial preparation and career cluisters. He becomes aware of 
job entry requirements / 

.1 -r The studen* will list ten different 'occupations 

2 -1 For eaclV-stated cluster^ students will writfe at least five ^ \ 

job classifications. 

3 - Student will list three constructive contributions to society 
. for any given occupation. . 

4 - The Student , will state the requirements related to performing 
\ five basic tasks for, a set of stated occupations. 



5 The student will delineate expected performance requir 
of his career goals. 



ts 



6 
8 



The student will state entry requir 
occupations. , 



ts for five preferred 



The student vrill list three occupational clusters that exist 
because of community needs , 

-. '■ , - ^ • , 

The student will state any /possible factors that might In- 
fluence development ^ temination or -change of the job / 
structure within a career cluster, / 



The student will state five areas of responsibility related 
to a. job. / ^ \ . ^ - 



9 

10 Given a list of specialiied jobs , the student will state how 
11 



gecgr^aphical - locations and natural .resources affect these jobs. 



The student will itate how simulation has aided in his teh-^ 
tative career goals after he has role-played several types of 

jobs. . . 
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, , . CAREER AWARENESS 

GRADE TEN. = 

Thm student explores occupations related career clusters he is 

considering. He becomes familiar with current and future. job 

^ opportunities as they relate to social and economic trends. in 

certain geographic areas * He recogniies personal and organi-- ^ 

national factors that influence horizontal and vertical '.mobility, 

1 - The Student will list, the variety of occupations that he 
r^"=- m and categoriie-these by cluster* ^ 

-2 - The student will state three ways in which his chosen field ^ 
of endeavor will relate to the needs and functions of society 

3 - The student will list at least f ive , present job opportunities, ^ 

as related to his social and economic goals , In his geographic 
. area, ^ - ^ 

4 - The student will cite : the specific requirements that might be 

connected with his career choice. - 

5 - The student will state two factors that could influence the ■ 
- ^ ^ horizontal and vertical mobility for a worker within an oc- 

^ cupational cluster . 

6 - The student will give an eKpamle how rewards may vary with 

the requirements arid responsibilities of a job* 

' ' 7 - The student will identify and classify thirty local jobs 
into clusters. 

8 - The student will identify and classify jobs located outside 
of his. immediate conmiunity or city. ' . 

9^- The otudent will identify characteristics which. differentiate 
between a given set of jobs. 

10 The student will state the projected openings for the next 
five years for the career of hii choice. 

' 11 * The student will state the importahce and limitation ^of 

career specialization . ^ ^ ' 
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CAREER AWAraNESS 

GRADE ELgyEH 

r , 

The student examines social and personal implications related 
to selected career areas. He understands the criteria and train 
ing required to enter his chosen career. He understands that 
career selection is vital to his general well-being and can 
affect his life-style. 

1 - The student will state why he believes there is a relation- 

ship between career and life-style. 

2 - The student will state three advantages , and three disadvan- 

tages related to. the career of .his choiee. 

3- The student will state specific job opportunities, as re- , 
lated to given geographic areas and how they are affected 
by economic- trends, 

4 - The student will explain the meaning ot mobile careers 

• and how they can cause change in, an individual's life-style. 

■ ■ \ . / . -'-v-X^ ^ . ^ " ' 

5 - The student will state his career goal and list other oc- 

cupations which , are related to this goal. 

6 - The student will differentiate between careers and jobs. , 

7 - Given a list of occupations, the student will classify 

them into the following minimum, levels of education neces- 
sary for job entry! » 

1. Less than high school 

2. high school 

3. vocational, technical high school 

4 . post high school ' , ' 
; 5./ apprenticeship ■ 

6. two-year coiranunity college 
■ 7. college . , 

8 - The student wil4 identify performance requirements for entry 

into the occupations which he has explored, 

9 - The student will describe why he has chosen a specif ic' caree 
. path in terms of reward, skills, interest ^ job opportunity, 

educational preparation and family background. 

10 - The, student vfill state his work experience, if any, and how 
it will relate to the caye^r he .would like. . , 



CAREER AWARENESS 



GRADE T17EL\ 



The student evaluates future job oppdrtunities baaed on his value 
and goals. He knows how. to pursue his chosen career, develops an 
action plan, and takes the steps which are necessary to implemeht 
his plan. 
1 



2 - 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 



9 
10 



The student will list the requirements for the career h© 
has chosen. ? . \ . . 

/ 

The Student will state the desirable and undesirablie attri- 
butes related for his specific career. 

The student will, list either academic or vocational steps 
that are necessary to gain entry into his chosen career. 

The student will investigate and state employment oppor- 
tunities in hLs career area based on' local, regional and 
national trends. 

The student will list agencies available that will assist 
him in his pursuits for a, job in his chosen career. ' 

The student will define the expected responsibilities in 
a specif ie occupation fbr which he seeks employment. 

The student will list the requirements for mobility, both , 
horizontally and ver\tioally, in his chosen career. 

The student will prepare a resume with a view towards sub- 
mittinq it at a giveh d^portunity for his chosen career. 

The student will completix several, types of applications 

forms, ■ , \ . ' ■ > 

Ths student will act the role of a job applicant in a 
simulated interview. " . • 



\ 
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■ ECONOMIC AWARENESS ■ . 

KiNpERGARTEN . 
The student becomes aware of why people work. He recognizes some 
of^ the uses of money and trade. He learns that, in some instances, 
fulfillment of his wants must be postponed, 
1^ The student, will state two reasons why people work* 

2 - The studeht will state one use of mon«y. 

3 ^ The student will state two ways he can obtain something* 

4 - The student will state the differenoe between spending ^"^ind 

saving . , 

5 The student will state one reason why he cannot have everything 

he wants, . 

'. ■ . ' ' 

6 ^ The student will identify something he wanted that he had to 

wait for , 
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. ^ : , ' ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

GRADE O^E 

The studant becomes aware of the different foms of money and 
financial institutions. He recognizes that mdnay is exchanged for . 
work. He recognizes the relationship between need and want. 

1 - The student will identify one place where people save money* 

2 - The student will state a beniefit derived from working, 

3 The student will identify two forms of money, 

4 — The student will state two reasons why people save money. 

5 - The student will state that people are paid for work. 

6 - The student will identify two ways he Ib able to obtain . ^ 

something ha wants in terms of bttylng with money or trading, 

7 - The student will identify two things he needs to live* ^ 

8 " The student will identify something he wants that is not necessary 

for life. 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

GRADE TWO . 

The Student becomes aware that different kinds of work offer 
different economic rewards and other benefits. He becomes aware 
of money as a means of eKChanging goods and services.. He becomes 
aware of the economic relationship between himself, family, and ■ 
school . , 



1 - 

2 - 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 

9 - 



The student will state the - differences in, economic rewards .fot; 
at least two occu|iations, , . 

The student will state at least two benefits, other than money, 
associated with work. 

The student will state why people work to earn money., 

The student will state five uses of money. ' 

The- student will state the relationship between money earned 
and money spent. . - 

The student will state how a person can save money. 
The student will state two reasons why a person saves mone^/n 
a bank. ; . I 

The student will state eKpenpes incurred by himself , his family , 
and his school. 

The student will identify someone who takes care of the expenses 
incurred by himself, his family and his school. _ 
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■ 

ECONOMIC AWA^NESS 

r = : . " . = - 

- GRADE THREE 

The Student recagnizes that needs and wants differ fflnong students. 
He becomas aware that economic rewards help satisfy desiree and ^ 
intarests. He understands his present relationship to buying, ^ 
selling, saving, and borrowing. He rapogniEes the ecomonic relation-- 
ship between himBelf , family, and community, 

a ■■ ■' ■ ' 

1^ The student will identify how trie econOTiic rewarjAs for work . 
may satisfy needs ^^d wants. - ; ' 

2 - The student will identify a¥^east three ^heads^which^^ ^a^^ 

similar among, his peers, , - • 

3 ^ The student will identify wants that. are similar and different 

among his peers, 

4 - The student will state the relationship between buying, selling, 

and saving as it relates to a, person 's income. 

5 - The student will define borrowing as a way to obtain something 

with the promise to return it. 

6 - The student will identify something for whieh money was "borrowed" 

by his family. 

7 - The student wili identify two places. where people can borrow 

money . 

8 - The student will state one reason why people borrow money. 

9 - The student will. describe his present relationship to buying, 

selling, .saving, and borrowing . . 

10 - The student will state the economic relationshlp„be±wWn himself, 
his family, and cdnmunity. 
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.vECONOMIC AWARENESS 

GRADl FOUR . 

The Student recognizes how money' buys goods and services. He 
recognizes that ecomonic activities include buying, selling, saving, 
and borrowing. He understand that the satisfaction of individual 
needs and wants is a function of money and benefits. He becomes 
aware of the relationship between interests, satisfaction, and career 
He begins to understand the relationship between dconOTiic security 
and life style. , 

1 - The student will state an economi.c need he has. 

2 - The student will idenuify at least three goods and services, 

and state how money is u,ied to purchase each off the goods and 
services.'' - ' 

3 - The student will state how rewards usually go to those who 

extend the effort to gain then. 

4 - The student will identify the economic activities of himself 

and his family. 

5 - The student identifies the ecohimic rewards of vrork in terms of. 

6 - The student will state the relationship between satisfaction of 

his interests and economic rewards for work, 

7 - The student states the importance of feeonOTiic planning as it 

relates to needs and wants of people. 

8 - The student identif ies '^two different life styles , in terms of , 

career and economies. , ' 

9 - The student will identify the costs involved In credit or 

borrowing money, 

J.0 - The student states how people make Investments in real property. 

11 - The student will identify two things that help a person to 

become economically secure. ■ • ■ . , 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS . 

GRADE FIVE , 

The stuient identifies the roles of financial institutions. He 

' ' \ ■ 

raeognlzes that soine economic actions are an attempt to aehiava 

' _ • '\ • 

aconomic security. Ha axpands his knowledga of job banafitSs Ha 

, ' . ^- ^ . 

bacamaa awara of tha usas of buagretingf invastment\ and cradlt 
purchasing « He can idantify nacassitias. and luxuries* Ha begins 
to racogniEe tha. rasponsibilitias associated with economic manage-* 

mant* : , ' \ ' 

X " The student will idantify at least four sarvicas prjovidad by 
.financial institutions, , ) 

\ ^ • :/ . " ■ " " ■ ■ " ^ . ^ : /-■ ' • ■ 

2 - The student will stata. how a family goae about economic planning, 

3 - Tha student will identify at laast two tarms related to credit* 

4 Tha student will state the ralationship between econOTiic security 
and career security/ 

5 ^ Tha student will identify at least three non*-sala^y earnings . 

V associatad with a job, 

- Tha student will identify at least three actions w^Hich oria could 
taka to make a parson economidally secure, , 
^ ■ . ' ' .■ . ■ ' 

7 ^ .Tha studant will damonstrata how he would budget his money if he 

mad^ . ^ waek. ' ' ^ ^ 

8 ^ The Jstudant will identify two typae of invastaients, ' 

9 -* The student will idantify fiva eKamples of necessities and 

luxuries, 

10 Tha student will state at least three responsibilities a person 
has in the economic management of a home. 



• ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

GR^E SIX 

The student becomea aware of the economic contributions of organised 
groups . : He becomes awara of . the interrelations between earnings , 
spending/ credit, saving, and investing in terms of long and short 
range goals. .He recognizes economic principles which apply to his 
family, and community. He.becomes aware of factors which affect 
economic benefits and costs of goods and services.^ , 

1 . The student will identify at least five econOTilc benefits . 

associated with. work. , ' ; , 

2 = The student will state how organizations ^have contributed toward 

increasing economic benefits for people... 

long range goals* . ^ ^ . 

-4 = The student will statS at least two considerations associated 
with credit buying. , , ■ 

5 = *he student will Identify examples of econdmic princlpleB which 
apply to his family and community stores., , 

6^ The student will state how priorities effect the use of one's 
money. . ... \ . 

7 ^ The student will identify at ^^ejit 'two^f^ions which couM 
• - affect the economic benefits and rewards of a worker. 

8 - The student will state at least two tactprs which affect the 

prices of goods and services. • , 

9 The student will state the relationship of supply and demand, 
in terms of cost to a oonr-'""'- 



10 - The student will. state how the expenses that enter a budget depend 
upon the economic situation of a person. , , . 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS . 

GRADE SEVEN 

The student becomes aware of the economic ralationshlps between life-- 



styles and career choicae. He is able to demonstrate budgeting 
principles and recognises the concept of economic security. He 
recognizee economic trends and their affection employment. He 
becomes aware of the relationship between carssr planning on economic 
, attainment and security.^ 

1 - The student will identify general characteristics of different 

life styles associated with his tentative career choices. 

2 '^ The student wi3.1 state how different life styles atfe a function 

of planned economic m&B^tgement as well as earned income and 
benefits. ". ' . ^ 




3 - The student will state the geogra^lilcal earnings anA benefits 

associated with at least five careers explored* 

4 - Given a 'list of twenty occupations , the student will categorize 

these in gpoups relative to ecohomic rewards. 

The student will identify three careers that interest him ^. and . 
state at least two fringe Benefits associated with each, 

6 the student will state how general economic trends affect — 
employment* \ / 

7,- The student will state at least six factors that affect the 
economic security of a person. - 

8 - The student will state the relationship between supply ^ demand, 

and em}5^oj^ent, - ' - 

9 - The studfent will state, examples of fixed and variable expenses 

as they relate to. his family. , ; 

10 - The student Will state the relationship between career planning, 
and economic attaiiment and security. ^ 

. ' . ■ ' . 352 ' ' ■„ 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS . - 

GRADE EIGHT . ■ . • , , ' " 

The student. applies his knowledge of life-style and economic security 
to sxplore his attitudes ^ towards occupational choices* He expands 
his knowledge of organizatipns which have affected increases in 
economic rewards. He becomes aware of budgeting^ capital management, 
and financial institutions He recognizes economic cycte and fluctua- 
tions which affect individual, fOTiilyr comhunity, state, and national 
economic interests * ' 

1 - The student will state his attitudes towards certain careers 

relative to economic reirards, associated life style and , - 
security. 1 

2 « The student will state the relationship between education and 

economic rewards, 

3 * The student, will identify at least five, activities of financial , 

institutions and their effects on people's eeonamiic management* 

4 - The student will identify at least four labor organizations and 

how they have increased the rewards and benefits to their members* 

5 - The student will state a possible budget, for two different 

fiunilies, with two differing incomes* 

6 The student will state how increases in OTployee benefits affect 
economic planning, 

7 - The student will state how the use of credit involves planning 
and responsibility* 

^ ^ rphe student will state at least two ways he > can prepare for 
future economic security* * 

9 - The student will state at least two economic trends in his 
, community, state, and nation. 

10 - The student will state the effect of economic trends on buying, 
selling, and employment. . . 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 
GRME NINE ^ ' 

The Student surveyi the range of social and economic benefits 
in the career, cluster of his chbioe. He understands that career 
choice and money earned can affect his life-style. He examines 
career choices using his knowledge of economic planning^ recog^ 
nition of uncontrollable events and of economic interdependence 

of the community f the state ^ and the /nation* He becpmes aware 

" . / ^ , ■ ■ ■ 

of macro^sy stems and tools used in economic forecasting. 

1 - The ^ student. will state in his own words what "credit" means* 

2 - The student will state what "budge ting" is and will prepare 

a personal budget of his money. 

3 ^ The student will , state how economic understanding can be 

related to his life--style in the future. 

4 The student will list at least three ways in which money/ 
can be invested. 

5 The student will state the range of economic benefits 
associated with various occupations. . 

6 ^ The student will state at least five reasons for the neces^ . 

sity of saving money, and where money is to be saved. 

7 The student will state the relationship between earnings, 
spending and saving. 

8 The student will Identify at least three borrowing institu-- 
tions and explain the meaning of interest rates* 

9 - Given ten problems on interest, the student will be able to 

'determine the amount of money paid for the use of money 
borrowed. 

10 ^ The student will state the economic relationship between 
himself and his family. and the community. 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

GRADE TEN 

The student identifiea the inmediate steps and costs in terms of 
time, money and education required to pursue a chosen career. He 
understands principles which govern , economic macro-systems and ^ 
recognises their relationship to his career goals. 

1 - The student will state how wealth 'can be' accumulated through 

savings and investments. i 

2 " The student will give three reasons why wealth may influence 

his career and life-style. 

3 - The student will state the relationship between credit and 

responsibility. s 

4 - The student will describe, in writing, how |attainment of ' 

specific educational skills or levels infli^pnces a, person s 
• earnings, potential. 

5 - Given a fictional sum of money, the student will set up a • 

. budget for his own personal needs. 

6 - The student will define "recession", "depression", and 

"inflation" . 

7 - The student will state the relationship between lormaKedu- 

cation and earning capacity.- ■ , 

8 - The student will give three reasons for borrowing money, and 

indicate institutions of borrowing. 

9 - The student' will define the term "interest." 

10 - Given ten problems on interest, the student will be able to 

determine the amount of money paid for the use of money bor- 
rowed irom a financial institution. ' 

11 - The student will state the differences in economic institutions 

and relate effects of these differences to hislife. 

12 - The student will state how a career will effect his financial 
: status. 
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GRADE ELE^N j . ■ . ■ ' 

■Eha Student understands that, individual value systems determine 
ecqnomic and career, aspirations.^- He detei^ 

arid .economic needs relate to his career choice. He understands 
^ ^^^ ^eonomic macro-systams , He 

.understands economic trends and usas the tools for forcasting ' 

them in relation ^ = - 

1 The stw careers and- 

earning capacity, 

. 2 - The student will relate how wealth oan be accumulated* 

3 - The'^student will state the effects, of ^ economic macro-^systems ^ 
/; have on his life-style. / . ^ 

4 - The student will write the nmnes of five i^yestment institu-^ 
; . tions^ state and compare their functions* % ^ . . 

5^ - '^m student will state how economic principles can affect 
his present situation* . ^ 

6 ^ The student will st^te the relationship between ecpnomic 

security and. career change. 

7 - The student will state political reasons for a fluctuating 

economy . 

8 - The student will write the strategies used for predicting 

economic trends in his community , state and nation. 

9 - The student will state how cyclical economic trends influence 

career choices . \- . - 

10 - student will explain the meaning of the^ "stock market" and; 

how it effects our economy. / 

11 - Student will explain how the economics of . other countries are 

interrelated,. - 

12 - The student will be given a fictional sum of money and will 

^ set up a budget for his own personal needs and uses. 

13 " The student will explain the effect of supply and demand on 
' the production of goods and services. » 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



GHAPE TWELVE 

The student understahds the economic and social benefits associ- 
ated- with his career plans. He understands the action an^fin- 
arices necessary for entering his chosen career. He understands 
that his economic and career security are interdependent with 



that of other individuals. j ,.' , / 

1 - Th^^ttaent will state the relatlonsh|ip of. social and economic 

benefits associated with various occupations. . ,, 

2 - The student will state the range of social and economic, bene- 

,fits' associated- wi^ his career- - ' 

•3 - The student will state how investments can effect his life- 
style. . ■ . . ■ / .; : . • ^ \ ■ 

' 4 -. The student will write three different types of • investments 
. and how they differ from each othi 

5 - The student. will; state the effect/his life-style desires may 
\ have upon his career choice. 

6%, Given -four economic situations -/depression, recession, in- 
/flation and prosperity, the student will state career future 
in terms of conmunlty, , state. and national employment oppor- 
tunities . 

7 - The, student will state how government spending can effect 

the economy. ., 

8 - The student will list the reksons why the economies of dif- 

. ferent governments are Interrelated. 

-9 - The student will state Ihow his economic and career security 
are interdependent with that of other individuals. : 

'lO - The. student will describe in writing how attalnjnant of 

specific educational skflls or levels influence a person s 
earning potential. 
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' ^ ' " ' ' ^ ^' '^ ' ^DECISION MAKING 

KINDERGARTEN 

, Th# student becomes aware that- he has a choice in some situations 
related to. hijnself, family^ and school^ He understands that de-- . 
cisions require "making up one's mind*" He beaomes aware of the 
kinds o£ media that interest him most. 

1 Given a choice of toys to play with, the student will choose 
one and state why he chose it, 

2 — The student will identif y vthe media he -enj - 

3 - The^student will state two sources that give information, 
,4 The student will state two choices he makes each day. 

5 - The student will state something he wants to do* 

6 - Th^ student will state something he has to do. ^ 

7 - The student will state an outcoma^C^ 




—r = r ■ n DEC I S ION " MAKING 

GRADE ONE 

The studant becomes aware of the relat^iiship between his 
intarests and making choices. He becomes aware that reasonB 
fot making ahoices may change and that information sources 
influence his choices. ^ He becbmes/a^are of the relationship 
between alternatives and choices^/ . 

1 - The student will identify two situatlg^as--i^^^frich he has 
. to make a choice* , . 

2 - The student will state the relationship between his in- 

tarests and making choices* 

^ ^ * -f' 

3- The student will state at least two reasons why he would not 
go out to play* ■ ' 

4 - The student will state at least two factors which influence 

his choice, / 

5 - The ^student will define "alternative." , 

/6.- The student will ' state that W goal is "spmething he wants 
to do" or "someplace he wants to go to." 

7 - ,The student will describe *'a goal" relative to scoring ■ 

points in a sporting event . ■ 

8 Given a goal, the student will state two ways of reach-- 
ing it. 
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" ' ' DECISIONMAKING, 

GR^E TWO 

- — * ..■■.:/ , • , 

■ ' • - ' ' ' . ■ '- / 

The student recognises that having interests nacessitateB making 
choices in and out of school. He bacc«nes aware that his choices 
effect other people anff that they may or may not be accepted^ 



He becomes aware of decisions that family mCTibers and neighbors 
make in their jioba, ^ 

1 - The student wiir identify three things he wants to do. 



2 The student will state one way that his interests affect 
his choices in and out of school, 

3 ^ The student will state three sources of infoCTtation found 

in his neighborhood or cCTununity. • 

4 - The student will identify SOTiething he did that affected 

the way another person reacted towards him. ^ 



_5_^^_The_atudent^wjJLJ^Jtat;e^^^ 

havior was unacdeptable to others . He will also state an 
alternative behavior that ^would have been acbeptable. 

6 - The student will identify a g^al and^ Jtate his behavior 

relative to his goal* 

7 ^ The student will state two-^ responsibilities he has. 

8 - The student will state two decisions made by family members 

relative to their jobs. 

9 - The . student wi^ll desqribe the behavior of a sports team and 

also state thSt a team's "different plays" are alternative 
attCTipts to reach a goal. 

10 - The student will state a personal goal which relates to 
a need. ■ 



\ 
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------ ---^-^ 

GRADE THREE \ " ^ 1' 

The Student becomes aware that decisions made in schopl affect 
decisions outside of school* He recognizes that decis^ions irt- 
volve other people. He becomes aware that solutions to prob?* 



lams differ and making decisions involvae consequences. He 
knows where to gather infomation regarding jobs performed by 
his family and neighbors. 



1 The student' will identify one instance where a goal set in 
school affected decisions outside of school* . ^ 

2 - The student will state three examples of decisions .he has 

made. - . _ ' \ ■ ' 

3 The sttident will state a decision he made) and two factors 
which influenced him to make it* • 

4 r the student will state three people who influence hie . de- ^ 



cisions. I . 

5 ^ student will state two decisions he made in which he 

was punished. ' ■/ • ' . 

6 - The student will state two decisions he made in which ha 
" was rewarded ."^ ' 

7 - Givan a problen, the student will ^ state two possible ways 

of solving it* ^ 
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8 - The student will stata threa places 
ragarding jobs perfoCT^ed by his fair 



he can find information 
ily and neighbors. 



9 - The student will explain how ha can set goals* 

10 - The student will state two goals, each requiring a dif- 
arent OTOunt of time to /attain, and identify these as a 
"short range goal" or a "long range goal*" 
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GRADE FOUR - ' , ' . 

The , Student reeognizes that membership in social groups retires 
making dacisione and that his interests and relationships with 
other people Influanee his decisions* Ha becomes aware of 
deeision^making procassas* Ha realizes that consaquenoes are 
asspciatad with making decisions* He identifies local spurces 
of information. 



/ ^ 1 --.The student will identify decisions he made relative to 
, his behavior , which were different^ when he was with his 
peers. 

2 The student will identify two people who influence his 
decisions at home^ at school^ and with friends* 

3 The student will iden:Kify , tiro factors , other^ 
that influence his decisions* 

~"4^^G"iven specifl.c problem statements/ the student -will ^ 

identify the information given and what the problem to 
be solved is, ' 

5 - The student will Identify three factors that limit his 
choices. 

6 - The student will identify at least three componants that ^ 
make up a -decision. 

7 - The student will state one eKample of a situation requiring 
a decision and a situation -not requiring a decision, 

8 ^ The student will state hov; his personal characteristics 
influenue . decisions , , ' 

9 " The/ student will state the ralatiohship between a decision 
and its' coneeonaences in terms of cause and effect* 

10 - The student will state one short range, goal and one long 
range goal which are related* 



• i. 

\ 



GR ADE FIVE 

1 " ' 
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DECISION MAKING 



The student recognizea"" that making decisions is necessary to 
satisfy personal interests. He recognizes that personal char- 
..acteristics _arelEelated,jto jrarker . f unc 



career deeisioris. He becomes aware that emotions, values, and 
information are critical factors in decision making'. He gathers, 
organizes, and relates information on a specif ic odcupation. 



1 - 

2 - 

3 - 



The student ^ill state how making decisions is required 

to meet personal goals, and satisfy persona^ interests. , 

" ■. ' ...... ^ ' ; • ■ 1 ^ 

The student will identify four personal characteristics 
and state' how these could influence his goals and future 
career decisions. ' , 

The student will obtain information about five jobs which 
interest him and seem related to his personal character3.st3.cs. 



4 - 



5 - 



The student will state five questions he has about three 
jobs and identify four sources bf infromation to be used 
in obtaining an ahawer. 

The student will identify at least two new decisions he - 
has to make this year in relation to last year .. 



6 - The student will state the relationship between his decision 

and the effect it has on the behavior of others. 

7 - The student will state how his peers influence his decisions, 

8 •- The student will state an 'ejtample of a decision which was 

impulsive as compared to planned. 



9 - 



10 



Given a set, of situations requiring decisions, the student 
will, identify the risks involved in making the decision. . 

The student will describe how a decision made today could 
affect a decision to be made tomorrow, „ 
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DECISION MAKING' 



GRADE SIX ■ 



The student understands how perspnal interests - and characteristics 
influence career deoiBions. He is^able to respond to questions 
related to career preference. recognlzas problCTt solving ae 



a skill and that his feelings and previous decisions influence 
hie decisions-making behavior, 

1 - As a m®mber of a groups the student will, state how having 
_ . personal-^goals^requires- dec goals ,- 



2 - The student will investigate answers to questions about 
worker functions, worker traits ^ and v^orker ekperience. 

- ^ . _ . y 

2 - The student will state three factors that increase his 
influence and participation in decision maklhg. 

4 - The student will describe the role of feelings in making 
decisons. 



5 The student will deBcribe the influence his. interests, 
skills, aptitudes, physical characteristics, and educa- 
tional attainment have on his dacisons. 

6 - The student will state the Influence that at least three 

grdups have on his decisions. 

7 * The student will identify alternative routes in which a. 

career related question can be answered, 

8/- The Student will identify at least two decisions and -the 
consequences associated with each. 

9 - The student will Identify at least five personal goals in 
order of priority. ^ 

10 - The student will state the relationship of previous deci- 
sions, present decisions and future decisions* 



DEC is ION MAKING 



GR ADE SEVEN 



The student explores career clusters in relation to his interesta. 
he understands that personal values and characteristics influence 
-^ecis ion-nratog^He-g a*heM-and-org ania 
to respond to questions regarding career exploration,. He deter- 
mines, a tentative course of study for, grades nine through twelve 
in conformance with a tentative career choice, 

1 - The student will identify a perf erence for a. career cluster 
based upon his interests and personal character istics . 

2,- The student. will relate his long rangfi^oals to a career 

• . cluster,, ^ ■ , ' i; • , ■ 

3 - The student will state a difference between career aware- 

ness and career exploration. , 

4 - The^ student will identify the pomponant s that make up a. 

.responsible decision. . , A., , 

5 - The student will identify, at least six factors ,which in- 

fluence his decisions. ' 

6 - The student will state examples of 'respbnsible and irrespoh- 

sible decisions in terms of consequences to the decision- 
maker and others . ' 

7 - The student will describe decisions he has made in, the past 

which have affected him negatively^ and pos.itively. 

8 -The student will identify the single, most important, fac- 

tor which infiuence his decisions. ,^ 

9 - The student will Identify a, long-rang? goal, and state the ■ 

decisions that must be made to reach it. 

10 - The student will identify a tentative career choice, and 
state when he must make decisions regarding education, 

• ■ training and preparatlon.Jor entry into . 
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■ DECISION MAKING ' 

i 'i ■ . , : '. ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ ■■ 

GRADE EIGHT ■■ ■ . .. 

i . The student becomes aware that establishing priorities among 

his values requires making decisions. He recognizes the factors 
that^=nf-luence=his-career-rel-ated-or-educ^^^^^ — He— 

recognizes decision-making skill in problem solving and making 
tentative, choices regarding long-range career interests. 

1-- jrhe'-student-wiil-state-hQw^^t „ 
, relate to his values,, and requires making decisions., 

2 -The student will identify the educational alternatives 

available to him relative to his tenative career choice. 

3 - The student will identify at least ten sources of infor- 

mation and describe the nature of the information avail-, 
able from each source. . 

: : 4 - The stndent will identif y.^prQcesses .in his decision maki.ng_ 

which would indicate that his decisions are responsible ones 

5 - The! student will identify the factors that influence his 
• career related or educational choice, 

V ' ' ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ , ' ■ , 

'6 - The student will identify the possible future decisions 
he will have to make based upon his tentative career 
choice. . 

7 - The student will describe why planning is important in the 

attainment of goals. 

8 .-!"Thp student will state how change s in career attributes 
' • such as reoulrements, conditions, rewards could Influence 

change in a long range gareer goal. 

9 - The student will identify similarities in a decisiori 

making process and a problem solving process. 



: DECISION MAKING 

GRADE NINE ^ ' " .... 

The student recogni^ae that occupational choice requires / 
dacisions related to personal values. He reeKamines past 
decisione regarding tentative career choices in terms of 
new information and adjusts' his goals accordinglyt He 
analyzes the influence of other people on his career choices* 
He continues to gather occupational and personal assessment 
data. ' ^ 

1 - The student will state how the establishing of priorities 

relates' to his values, and requires making dedisions. 

2 The student will identify two people who influence his 
decisions at home and school. ^ ' , 

3 - Given 'specif ic problem statements^ the student will Idan^ 

tify the infOCTtiation .given and v;hat the problem is to be 
solved. V ' 

4 The student will identify three past experiences that 
have influenced his tentative choice of careers. 

5;^ The student will state how his personal characteristics 
influence decisions. - 

6 ^ The -student Will state three sources where he can obtain 
information pertaining to career choices that might be 

of interest to him. _ r 

. ■ \ 

1 - The student will state how his peers Influence his de- 
cision toward his doing things. 

8 - The student will state an eKample of a decision which was 

impuisive as compared to planned^ and the effect related 
' to each decisioni ' 

9 - The student will identify a tentative' career choice/ and 

state when he must make decisions regarding education , 
training and preparation for entry into the career. 



0 The student will state his relationship between emotions 
and decision making ability* _ ^ 



DECISION MAKING' ■ , 

GRADE TEN ' ■ ' < .'■.\ 

The student understands that the attainment of goals, involve 
decisions. He applies decision-inafeing skills to oafeer ppssi- 
bilities, recognizing that external forces have influence. He 
.recognizes school courses and work eKperiences that will pre- 
pare him for spacific carefer areae* ^ 

1 - The Btudant.^ill make a tentative plah for attaining his ; 

long-^range career possibilities and state the requirements 
to achieve them* 

2 - The student will^ identify ^ive sources of information 

pertaining to careers* 

3 - The student will state the sohool courses , and work ex-^ 

periences that will prepare him for his career choice. 



4 - The student will state 'three' possible forces ,\ both in and 
out of school, which might influence histcareer decision. 

p ^ The student will state how career a.ttributes such require-^ 
mente, aonditions , rewards ^ and eharacteristics influence 

decisions' about careers. ^ ^ 

' ' /' ' ■ ■ , 

6> the student will identify alternatives consistent with his 
goals and state s^eps to implement a course of action* 



7 - The student will identify three considerations that have 
caused a change in his choice of careers. 

,B - The student' will identify the components that make up "a 
•responsible decision. 

9 - The student will identify the single, most important, 
factor which influences his decisions, . 



10 - The student will identify a tentative career choice, and 

state when he must make decisions regarding education, 
training and preparation for entry into the career* 

11 - The student will identify possible future decisions he 

/ will' have to make regarding his tentative career choice. 



/ ■ 
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DECISION MAKING 



^G^DE ELEVEN 



The student state his goals and examlnas what decisions are" 
required to attain them. He considers new sources of occupa 
tional information and applies declsion-^makin^ skills to a 
consideration of career goals* He analyEes how career char* 
istics, such as requirements, work conditions, ri 
wo^rker functions influence career decisions* 





1 - The student will state how changes . in care^^ttributes 
such requirements, conditions^ reward^could influenc 

change in his long range career gc 

2 ^^The student will state his goaltf and, explain his plans 
for the attaimnent of the^e^goalsy \> s 

3^ The st^udent will identify at, least ten sourcep ef occu-* 
pational information and describe .the nature bf the in* 
formation avaiiable from each source. 



4 - The student will identify ^factors that could 
his career decision* ^ 



influence 



lent a' 



5 - The student will list the steps needed to impli 
; course of action in pursuit of his goals* V 

' ^ ' ^ ' ^ ■ ■ . ■ ^ '\ ' ■ - ' 

6> The student will identify the possible future decisions 
he will have to make based upon his" tentative career 
choide* ' 

7 - The student will identify similarities in a decision 

making'^ process and a problem solving process , 

8 - The s.tudent will state at least two reasons for his ~ 

career choice, / 

9 - The student will state how certain decisions can affect 

his life and lif,e-style. 

' ^ ■ . ■ 

10 - The stude^nt will state the relationship between personal 
. goals and career goals* ^ ; 

11 - Given a -career related goal^ the student will describe 

^two alternative courses of action which could be taken 
to attain the goal. ^ ^ ^ . . 



^ , DECISION MAKING \ 

GRADE TWELVE - . 

The student develops a plan related to his long-grange goals* 
Ha racoonizes the need for flexihliity in the' planning pro- 
oese ilnd the need for current infonnation, evlauations , and 
possible revision. He synthesizes and evaluates perspnal goals 
anfa values in confirming his career plans. 



yi — The student will state how his personal goals are part of 
making career decisions* 

2 ^ The. student will state how he successfully made decisions 
^ relating to personal goals, 

3 - The student will state tentative decisions relating to 

- long-range career possibilities, * 

4 ''-^ The student will identify resource: information and purees 

used in making career decisions. 

5 ^ ^he student will complete a resume of personal data and 

.indicate job placement centers where he could register for 
employment . ' o 

6 - The student will state any differences between the new and 

old goals and plans, ' 

7 - The student will state the steps necessary to be taken 

to. implement a course of action needed to attain his 
goals , ' 

8 - The student will state the reasons for flexibility in 
. a deciaion^making prdcess. 

9 The student wilL indicate factors influencing 'his career 
choice, y 

J • " 

10 " The student. will state immediate/ intermediate, and long-- 
tenm effects of decisions on himself^ family, and society. 
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BEG rNNING COMPETENCY 
KINDERGARTEN ' . 

The student davalops skills in discriraanMting among concrete objects, 
and ntanipulating simple tools. Ha baqpmae awara that staps are involved 
in complating taske and the need for safety in the use of simple 
tools. 



T~ -^THe^s tira errr^i^T^ idW^ 

2 ^ Given a task, the student will state what he has to do. 

3 ^ The student will identify two hand tools and dGmonstrate their 

use , - ^ ^ : ■ ^ i ' 

4 ^ The student will state one safety rule in the use of tools ^ 

5 ^ The student will Identify one tool used by his teacher* 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



GHADE ONE 



The student becomes familiar with basic tools and materials used 
to construct simple projects. He becomes aware of tools and equip- 
ment used every day in his home* He becomes aware of the ijnportance 
of safety and the need to properly care for tools and materiale* 



1 - Given a project to construct, the student willl identify \the 

tools and materials necessary for its construction* 

2 The student will identify at least three tools used everyday 



in his home, 



3 " 

4 - 
5 

6 - 



\ 



The student will identify at least two tools he has se'en used 
at school. . 

The. Student will state the imporiance of safety in using toolSi 

The student will identify one safety technique associated witii 
his use of tools. : ^ \ 



The student will state 
tools and materials. 



it is important to properly care for 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



GRADE TWO 

The . Student becomes familiar with basic tools and the usee of eacli. 
He bagins to recognize that the use of tools requires skills and tkat 
skills develop over a period of time from simple to complex* He ta"kes 
responsibility for tools, equipment, and materials used in school. 

^4ie- s#udent-'-rea-lizes--tha^ 

the extension of the senses* r 

1 Given a set of pictures illustrating eight basic tools, the 
student will describe the use of each* 

2 - The student will identify the tools he has used this year* 

3 - The student will identify a tool with which he has become more 

proficient, and state why he is better able to use that tool, 

4 - The student will identify two tools\that could be used together. 

5 The student .will clean and put his' tools away in theic assigned 
places, / 

6 - Trie student will rett^ifn^ unused .materials to their assigned place*' 

7 - The student will identify a device which extends a persons 
speaking , hearing , and seeing capabilities. 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



GRADE THREE 



The Student becomes aware that some tasks require th© use of specially 
designed tools, eguipnent and materials. The student develops skills 
in the sequencing of tasks, locating and organizing of materials and _ . 
information^ and the practical application of tool processes. The 
student realises that tools are necessary for .acquiring food, , 

-^hei^errand-c^lothiTiirr— fle^d«^ 

• . - ■ . 

and continues ^to develop physical skills and coordination, 

/ ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ^> . ' ' - 

1 -/The Student will state the tools and materials necessary to ; 
^ complete a given task, 

^ " ^ \ 

2. - The student will ^ tate tha differen ce between a hand and power 

^^T:CKDl wHrch are similar in use. " ' I 



3 - Given a listing of tools, materials and fastening devices, t^ie 

student will match the tools with the appropriate fastening 
devices. The student will select the appropriate fastening 
devices for wood and metal. ; 

4 - The student will identify three ■tools used for "cutting, 

5 - Given a job to do , the -Student will complete the job and identify 

sequentially the^ taskuerfopoad-^ 

: I . ■ . ; 

6 " The student will dononstrate practical use of tools in completing 

tasks , 

7 ^ The student will identify at least two tools associated with 

the acquisition of food, shelter, and clothing. 

8 - The student describes the relationship between, tools and the * 

'satisfaction of basic needs. . 

9 - The student states, and demonstrates, saf.ety habits he has 
, relative to, his use of tools. , 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCE ■ ' 
GRADE FOUR ' ' 

The student recognizes that the efficiency of task completion may 
be enhanced with the use ©f«: specially designed tools and different 
materials. He becomes aware that responsibility levels increase with 
the complexity of the tools being used. He continues to develop 
~safiefey~habits=and-phy-sical~skllls-conmensu^^ 

■- ■ . _ \ ■ . 

•1 - The student states how tools help people in task ^ompletion. 

2 ~ The student discusses the need for and use of power tools. | 
■} ' ^ " ■ . . ■ ■ ■ " ' ■ i 

3 - The student will state the advantage and disadvantage in the 

use of power tools, 

4 - The student identifies two tools associated with the joining of 

metal to metal, . 

, 5 - The student identifies at least five tools used by two different 
workers . 

6 - The student will identify at least three materials that could be 
used for the completion of a project. 

'7 - The student will state a reason why certain materials could , be 
. used for specific projects. 

8 - The student will state how the use of power tools require specific 
safety precautions, which do not pertain to hand tools. 

. 9 - The student describes the physical skills required for the luse 
of specific tools. - 

10 - The student will state how tools extend his physical capabilities 
in terms of ability and strength. , 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 
GRADE FIVE • , ' , • ' 

The student develops techniques for thc^ organizing of materials, tools 
and the sequencing o£ tasks necessary for the completion of a job. 
He develops critical thinking skills and is able to determine the 
tools and materials necessary for the efficient completion of a 
task. He also associates specific tools .with certain tasks. He 



realizes, the importance of muscular coordination and safety for the 
proper use of tools. ', ' 

1 » Given a job to do, the student will identify, and obtain, the • 

tools and materials necessary, and state the tasks, in proper 
sequence, that must be done to complete the job. 

2 - The student will state one reason for his pBeference of using 

one tool over another. ^ ,. 

3 - The student will identify tools associated with the cutting and, 

joining of at least two different materials, 

4 _ The p-.udent will identify tools which were commonly used in 1776 

that are not conmonly used today. 

5 - The student will state how power is utilized to make tool process 

mpre efficient. 



6 - 



7 - 



The student will identify at least two tools and materials 
related to "finishing." 
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The student will stateXthe sequencing of tasks as they relate 
to the finishing of a wood project. 

a - The student will 'identif y\at least ten basic tools that should 
be found in a home tool bon\^ 

9 - The student will identify, by-name, at least two types of 
hammers, screwdrivers and saws\^ 

10 - The student will describe the importance of muscular coordination 

in the use of tools. 

11 - The student will identif y at least \^o safety devices used by 

each of ten stated workers, 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 

GRADE SIX 

The student beaomes aware of the need for resources and recognlies 
limiting factors which must be considered in setting task objectives. 
The student becomes aware that certain tools are used at different 
.work locations • The student realises that technology and tools has 
^:anabled^man^^to=axtend-^his--capa^b^^^ 

of tool use. . He recognizes the cognitive and psychanotor competency 
needed to use tools, equipment, and materials effectively and safely , 

: ■ ■ J\, ■ , - : ■ 

1 - The student will identify at least three resources needed for 

the . completion^^ of a job* 

2 - The student wi^ state the limiting factors associated with the 

completion of^ a task in a given situation^ 

' -^ : ■ ^ ■ _ . \ .. : . ■ \ 

./3 - The student will identify at least two tools peculiar to at 
least three different work locations* 

,4 - Thm student will state the relationship between technological 
™l advancements, and tool design and use* - 

5 " The student will describe the rff act technology and tools have 
had in man's capability to do a job* 



- 6 - The student will identify at least tv/6 tools associated with the 
followinq processes i\ parting , casting, machining, joining , and 
finishing/ 

7 - The student will state two differences between stationary and 

portable tools, / - > 

^ . " / — 

8 - The student will state why certain competencies are required for 

^ proper tool usage* . 

; ^ / ^ _ / _ ^ ' _ 

9 The student will state throe procedures necessary to maintain 
tools in good working condition* 

10 The student^ ^ill describe the importance of safety in iiBing tools, 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 

■JUNIOR HIGH . ■ , 

GRADE SEVEN • " : . 

The studant explores problem'-Bolvlng situations in career areas ^ 
idantifying objectives of assigned tasks, and organizing sub--task 
sequerices* He' applies a variety of aommunlcation and organization 
skil^ to tasks. He recogniEes the relationship between technology^ 
-^ccupatton^l--env±rwm^ 
a component of career entry-level capability and becomes aware of 
the relationship between physical and oceupational skills* 

GPADE EIGHT ^ - 

The student explores communication organizational / and problem- 
solviiig skills necessary in selected career areas* Througli^an under'- 
standing of relationships among technology, enviroratient , and 
responsibility , he identifies appropriate behaviors associated with 
completion of tasks. He realizes the need for tool use in completing 
certain tasks* He develops physical skills.appropriate to selected 
career areas. ' 

The following objectives, stated in A Suggested Planned Course In 
Industrial Arts , Pennsylvania Department of Education 1971, are 
appropriate for this element at the Junior High Sqhool level* Due 
to the structural diversity found . in the technology labs from ^ 
schooi to schoolj* These objectives will be classified as follows^ i 
Vistial CCTnmunications, Power a Industrial Materials^/^nd should 
be selected as to their appropriateness for a given school unit. 



lectives for Practical Arts, also appropriate for this level , were 
not completed at the time of this writing, but will be included in 
the future,'^ - 
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VISUAL COtUlUNICATIONS 
The visual communications sequence of the suggested planned 
program is designed tc^ acquaint the student with technology that 
man has deyeloped to assist him in visually conmunicating attitudes,, 
ideas and information from one person to another. 

This sequence does not attempt to develop highly specialized 
skills; but it attempts to develop the student ' s understanding of 
how man has ejctended his ability to visually communicate. 
SECOND LEVRL OBJECTIVES FOR VISUAL CONIMUNIGATIONS 

The student will be able toi , • 

1. Correctly define four basic reproduction processes orally\^ . 
or produce a simple sketch to illustrate each process . 

2. -Sketch an orthographic projection from an isometric 

drawing of an obiect. ■ • 

3. Dif ferentiate.i negative from a positive film. 

4. Properly 'expose, develop and print photographic film. 

5. ' Identify and describe the differences between two basic 

bindery . techniques . 

6. Describe the differences between four finishing technicmes.' 

7. Describe .three methods of reproducing mechanical drawings. 

8. Correctly hame tx^o dif ferent Ways of storing drawings. 

9. State four ways that society ha.^ benefited by visual.^ 

y ^ / ^ ' . J ^ . ' , ■ 

communications. ^ ' . 

• , _ ■ 

10. state four ways that society has been negatively influencnd 
bv visual communications. ' " .■ 

■• ' ^ ■ ■ . /■■■■ 

11. Dif f erontiate a half tone from a line copy. ■ • 



Power ^ as a content area of industrial arts^ Goncerns itself with 
various energy foCTis^ the matter from which they are derived, and 
the conversion of these energy forms into useful work. Consistent 
and experience-centered laboratory operations should be designed to 
clarify the function and application of all types of energy devices, 
The^^f o^towing ' ob j ec tlv^ intended" to^^^S^ suggesting 

general policy for curriculum development in grades seven and eight » 

SECOND LEVEL OBJECTIVES FOR POTOR ' , 

-The student will be able to: 
1* Describe various energy sources, 

2. Discuss the historical development of energy sources,' 
3,, Compare the various methods of converting energy source 

into useful v/ork* 
4, Differentiate between work and power as they relate to 



various applications, 

5. Identify conservation practices related tp the use of energy, 

6. Identify pollution hazards and their control in relation to 
energy sorrces and their application, 

7^ Ddscribe the various methods of power gener§tion, transmission 

and control , . / . 

8. Operate and control qenerating ^ transmitting and converting 

equipment and their basic /systems, ■ 
9n Safely u^e tools, machined, test and measure equipment 



. 10, Demonstr^ate consumer competencies in the selection, uae and 





11, 



Construct and assemble represented power' devices , 



care of various power related products. 




Recognize and resolve problems related to power devices. 
Identify his interests, abilities, career of portunities 

and leisure time activities available, 

Apply knowledge in the field of mathematice/ science, 
T^anguage arts and social science to the field of power 
technology* 
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INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 
Industrial .materials as a content area of industrial arts 



embraasi a study of the materials which lend thCTtselves to production 



liu 



and construction, a study of the processes by which man has^ changed 



these materials and a 
by organizing people. 



study of man's creative effort to produce goods 
^aterials and^^ prjoces^es^^ ^ The .following - ^ 
second level objectivei reflect the behavioral outcomes expected to 
result from activities in industrial arts* The degree to v;hich these 
.are met are. dependent upon student attitudes and capabilities, time 
and facilities available^ and the effectiveness of the teacher who 
is eKpected to further develop third level behavorial objectives 
based upon his knowledge pf the students and the peaching situation, 

SECOND LEVEL OBJECTIVES 

The student will be abie to: 

1* Convey and follow technical instructions by" using and 

interpreting prop^rlteimnology, drawings and sketches used 
in the production ofi material goods* 

2, Identify ^^major deparpmental structures in indus|trial 
organizations * 

3. Discover interest, abilities and attitudes toward career 
choices by engaging ih experience in the use of industrial 
materials, > 

4* Work both independently and cooT^eratlvely while exhibiting ■ 
socially desirable beh 
, 5. Explore, "select and de 



5% 

avior , ^ f 

velop skills associated with industrial 



materials for use in leisure time 'pursuits , ' 
6. Select and utilize the proper tools and ecmipment and Involve 
' a wide range of industrial processes to ' producG selected, 
consumer,^ goo^s for particular applications, ' gg^ 
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EKhibit consumer competenay in the selection of manufactured 
a nd co nstructed goods. 

Recognise and apply desirable .^learning experiences through 
problem solving while using^'^interdisciplinary concepts and 
techniques. . 
Exhibit safe practices in -the processing-of industrral^^ - - - 
materials while using a variety ©f tools ^ . machines and - 
equiiment and will reJ^alte these safety practices to use 
in the home^ school/and community* 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCV 
GRADE NINE ■ 

The Student gains proficiency in problem solving, conununi- 
cationv and math^mmtj.cs as applied to selected career areas . 
•He identifies. information comnon'to career areas and develops 

• ,an entry-level capability for a specific career area. He 

■ ■ ■ / 

demonstrates proficiency in physical skills and safety prate- 

tices. 'related to career areas, ' '\ '• 

1 - The student will be given a test with twenty cireer re- 

lated math problems and be acquired to correctly dnswer 
■the minimum of fifteen problems. 

2 - The student will be given a list of twenty-five career^ 

related vocabulary words, and will be expected to state 
the meaning of the words with a minimum of twenty correct. 

3 - The student will be given an. occupational brief related 

to his career choice. He will, read it and be asked to 
answer questions to determine his comprehensive, 

4 - Students will list .three possible career>^hoices; go to ^ 

the library and from vari'^usx reference books, locate and 
. organiie technical information about these careers. 

5 - After the student has located and organized technical in- 

formation of his chosen career, he will present this inforna- 
tion brally to his classmates and he Will be able to an- 
swer dr find the answer to questions that might be asked 
of him. . • ^ ■ : . 

6 - The. student Will cite any/ hazards tWt might be associated 

with his career. / 

r - The student will stiate any\ prof iciency in physical skills 

that may be needed in his profession. ' ^ 

8- .The atudent will state the limiting factors associated with 
the completion of a task in a given situation, 

.9 The student will state the current technological advance- 
ments /within his career choice and any new future technology. 

10 - The student will state a reason for his preference of . using 

specif ic types of equipment. 

11 - The. student will identify at least two pieces of equipment 

used within his career area. 
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= ^ BEGINNING COMPETENCY 

GRADE TEN . ' ' . ' = 

The Student de^elopa proficiancy in skills and knowledge 
sufficient for entering an oacupatiDnal area. He applies 
problem-solving skills, applies observation skills to data 
collection I. and understands the relationship of tools and 
specific tasks in self-selected career areas. He understands 
that the relative le^el of responsibility among persons can 
influence interpersonal and career relationships. 

1 - The srudent will statfe what skills .are required to accom-- 

piish a giv^en task within his career area. ' . r 

" ' ' , -. ' ^ , 

2 -- The student will identify the uses of a variety of tools, 

equipment and materials needed in a sta^ted business or 
industry, 

3 - The student will etate the proficiency required for the 

care and maintenance of various tools, equipment and 
materials. - 

4 -.The student will state the safety practices that are 

appropriate for use within his career training field. 



5 - Given a probl^ pertinent to his career, the student 

will state what skills will be required to solve the 
problem. ' ! 

6 - The student will be given an article from a career- / 
' associated teohnical journal and will be expected to ^ 

answer comprehensive questions with an 8 0% accuracy. / 

7 - The student will state the responsiblilty required of a 

person in a supervisory position, 

8 - The student will state how the levels of responsibility 

within a career cluster interact and affect the welfare 
of the employees and the business and/or industi 

' ^ ^ \ ■•■^ - • "/ 

': ■ . ■ ■ ' y ' . ' ■/ ■ / 

I 



i I 
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BEGIMNING COrffiETENCY ■ ~ 



GRADE ELEVEN 



The student plans and executes a |toject, understanding^'^^at 
preparation, evaluation ind Yeplan|^% inay be necessary during 
execution. He understands the physical aspect, safety, ^d 
various properties of tools and TOaterials relative to accom- 
plishment in a task. area. He refines academic and vocational 
skills directly applicable to a job and understands that the 
. relativeX level of responsibility influences his on-the-job 
relationships. ^ 

1 -The student will plan and submit a project that Is re- 

lated to his career preparation. 

2 - The student will execute his, plan and submit the fihished 

product for evaluation by his inat'ruetor. 

3 - After the plan has beem 'completed/and . evaluated by his 

instructor, the student will state how the plan might be 
improved. He will, replan and submit his reviaad plan to 
the teacher for evaluation, 

4 - To complete his project, the student will state how re- 

quired interaction with others was needed. 

5 - The student will . state which textbooks, publicationa , 

periodicals, etc. were used in the completion of his 
project. . , 

6 - The student will list the appropriate tools, equipment, 

and materials needed to perform various tasks In a part- 
^icular career cluster. / 

7 - The student will identify procedures for maintaining the 

various tools, equipment and materials associated with 

a career area. ! ■ 

8 -' The student will demonstrate safety as. related to his 

career preparation program. 

9 - The student will state the skills necessary for employ- 

ment In the career area of his choice. , 

10 - The student will state how various levels of respora- 

sibility and specific jobs within his chosen career field 
can effect other personnel in the same field. 
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BEGINNING COI-IPETENCY ■ 

G^ypE TWELVE - ' . . ■ ■ 

The Student demonstrates mastery of career entry-level skills 
and an undarstandlng of the future phyalcal and aoademlG re- 
quirements related to the career of his choice. He masters 
those interpereonal skills likely to be expected of hini while 
looking for an after accepting a cateer entry job or opportunity 
for further education. 

1 - The student will list eh outcomes of a given task* 

2 - The student will specif iy^ resources required toVe^f^^™ 

the task and an outline of the procedures to be used, 

3 * The student will demonstrabe\entry-level competency in 

/the use of tools / equipment, knd materials associated 
with his career choice*^ 

.4 -- Given a situation # the student will state how he will 
handle interpersonal relations resulting from inter* 
action with other people on a job. 

5 - The student will state the relationship between respon-^ 
^ sibility and job levels with a career cluster. 

f ' ^ ' . ^ . ' 

6 - Given a technical journal/ magazine or periodical relating 

to his potential or in€ended career |. the student will 
write a comprehaneive report on the article arid its im*- 
plications . t ^ 

7 - The student will state how his skill's in his field could 

be refined and improved so; that he might better advance 
in his career field g = ^ 

8^ In a^role-^playing situation, the student will demonstrate 
his ability to cormnuntcate^ with co--workers and supervisorSp 

9 ^ ^j^Q student will list the minimmn basic ekllls and re** 
qulrements for job-entry level for his desired career. 

10 - Given related math problems, the student will demonstrate, 
" with no less than 80% proficiency, his mastery of com- 
putational skills. 
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EMPLOVABILITY SKIL2,S 

KINDERGARTEN 



Th€ student perfonns simple tasks in individual or gEoup settings. 
He becomes aware of the importance of following direct.ions and the 
act that tasks may tie completed, in various ways. He , relates inf orm-^, 
atiori about his aativities. ' 1 

^ " lettin^f^"* "^^^^ perform, simple tasks in individual or group ' ' 



2 - The student will verbally relate Information , about what he is 

doing to his teacher. 

3 - The student will describe his work activities at school.- 

4 - The student will danonstrai^the ability to follow, directions. 

5 - The student will conplete Issigned tasks at Bchool. 



EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 



GRM)E ONE 

The studfnt recognises that some tasks are better psrforniea alons 
than with others in a group, .He reeognizes tlte importance of 
listening and following oral instructions* He relates pereonal 
information and beoomes aware of social skills appropriata to 
different eituationSp ' t ^ 



1 The student will 'dascribs the diffarenca betweah working alone 
and working with others* . ^ 

2 * The student will demonstrate" the ability to^listen and follow 

oral instructions, - 

3 - The student will verbally relate par sonal information about 

himself to his taachar and paars* 

4 Tha student demonstrates social skills appropriate to the 
classroom* ' . ^ - . " , 

5 ^ The student will complete aseignad tasks at school and at 

home - 



EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS^ 



GPADE TWO 



The student recognised that his praference for certain aativltias 
is partially dapendent upon his willingness to work with .others* 
Ha bacomas aware of the importance of attitudes and habits in 
per f onning aseigned tasks* He describes increasingly complex 
information about himself and his activities. He applies social 
skills appropriate to different situations. - - ^ 



1 - The student will identify specific games and activitias, 

participation in which^ depends upon his willingness to work 
with others. ^ 

2 --^The student will state his qualifloations for tasks dona at 

home and in school. 

3 — The student will describe the importance of good work habits 

in performing assigned, tasks. . 

4 The student will verbally relate information about himself /as 
±t relates to his activities, to his pears, and teacher. 

5 ^ The studarit will demonstrate social skills appropriate to at 

least two different situations^ / 

6 - The student will complete assigned tasks within a specif led 

time period. 



GRADE THREE ^ - ' < ; 

The studsnfe recognizes that supervision and cooperative effort niake 
some tasks easier. He recognizes responsibility and the importance 
of completing assigned tasks. He develops skills necassary for 
receiving and carrying out task directions. \ - 

1 - The student will describe how adult supervision may help him 

accomplish tasks easier. ..^^s ^ 

2 - The student will describe how cooperation on some tasks makep 

some jobs easier. ' \ 

^ ■ / " ■ ^ . - \ ^ 

3 - The student dOTionstrates responsibility for completing \ 

assigned tasks/ by completing then. ' \ 

4 - The student will state why it is important to complete an I 

assigned task. 1 

5 y The student will demonstrate the ability to carry out task \ 

directions. | 

6 - The student will complete an assigned ta^sk over a period of ^; 

three days , .., ' ^ i 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS. 

GRADE FQUR 

Tha studant bacoines aware of different .styles of leadership and 
recognigei speaialization within group work* He reaognieee that 
a person's appearance and behavior affect the way others relate to 
him. He , recognizes the importance of punctuality, responsibility, 
and following directions^ 

1 ^ The student will describe how at least two people give 

directions differently* 

2 ^- The student will state how members of a particular, group may 
complete a task by having each mCTihar specialize on. a particular 
part* ' 



3 - The student will state one difference between a social group and 
a task group* 7 _ * 

A - The student will describe differences in appearance relative 
to at least two situations. 

5 — The student will keep a record of his work activities !at home 

and at school* i 

6 - The student will describe the importance of punctuality as it 

relates to task eoftipletion* 

7 - The. student will demonatrate the ability to follow oral and 
written directions over a stated period of time* 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 

GRADE FIVE 
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The etudent demonstrates that 1^ he cen function in different task 
settings involving various combinations of data, people, and things* 
He reoognizes the relationship between job completion, and task order ^ 
Ha becomes aware of the personal appearance, social skills, and work 
habits associated with certain jobs, 

1 - The student will dCTionstrate that he can function in an 

individual or group setting. 

. . ^ . \ 

2 - The student will state his performance for working in. a 

group or individual task setting* 

3 - The student] will describe the relationship between job completion 

and the ordering of related tasks. 



will demonstrate the application of /his qualifications 
tion and completion of a task. 



4 - The student 

to the sele^ 

5 - The student wiM state the importance, of personal appearance, 

social skills, and work habits associated with set of stated 
occupations* 

6 - The student will engage in and complete a task over a period 

of a week or more. ' 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
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GRADE SIX ■ 
The student redognl^es the Implicatione of working with and without 
supervision* The student under stands the advantages of seleeting 
preferred tasks. He relates his achievCTiants and interests to a 
wide variety of job settings* He becomes aware of skills ? attitudes 
and habits associated with , employabilityr 



1 The student will state the ^plications of vorking .with and 
without supervision in terms of personal responsibility and 
skills p 

2 ^ The student mil discuses the advan^ge of selecting tasks 

for which he has preference* \ 

3 ^ The student identifies his achievements arid' interests relative 

to a variety of job settings, 

4 - The student will verbally evaluate his. home and school work 

activities . 

' •■ - \ - ^ " I - = 

5 - The student will discuss the relationship between skills /- ' 

attitudes I and habits, and his employabilitv, 

6 ^ The student will CCTnplete all assigned tasks within a stated 

time period of mora than a weekl 
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. ■ EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 

GRADE SEVEN 

The etudent raeogniEas a relationBhip betv;een the responsibilitiee 
aesumed in directing and being directed* He recognizes a relation- 
iihip between work interest and ad justment ability , He understands 
the affect of a person *s appearance and behavior on^tfie way others 
relate to him* He responds to job instruments and identifies job 
openings appropriate to his leve^ of ability, 

1— The student will describe the difference in assumed responsibility 
- in directing and being direc^ted for a given job j 

2 The student will state how different work situations require 
personal adjustanent, ^ . . ^1' . ^ . 

' ■ . ^ ' } - - i ^ . ^ " ■ ' ^ 

1 The student will discuss his ability to adjust |to differing 
situations relative to' his interests. 



4 - The student will state how adjustment relates to individual 
and group wdrk settings* 

'5 -The student will describe how a person's appearenee and ^ 

behavior affect the way others relate to him. 

^ . " . '■■ _ ■ .J 

6 - The student will identify job openings appropriate to his ^ " 

level of ability, - \" 

\ ' ; - ■ , :. • 

7 — Using personal da ta> the student will complete the requirements 
^ . for securing a job. ' , ^ 

\ 8 — The student will describe the Importance of attitudes relative 
. : to employ ability* ^ \ ' ^ \ 

9 - The student will engage\in and complete an assigned task requiring. 
at leastainonth to do* , ' / 



\ 
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' EMPLOYABHITY SKILLS 



GRADE EIGH^ 



The student assesaaa the reality of his work prafarence/GOmplates 
simulatad job^appliaation forms - and re spoiria ooharantly to intarviaw 
questions. Ha recognises that both independent and group activities 
may be necassary for accomplishing tasks and refines the social ^ 
and communibat^onvskiils necessary for employability • ^ 

1 - After stating a preference for doing a specific task, the student 

will describe his interests and\ attainments relative to the^ 
task, . . •"" 

2 - The student will state how his interests and attainmants : ^ 

relate to a tentative/ occupational choice, \ ' -/ 

. \ X.. ^ ■ ^ ■ .. . - /■ 

3 ~ The atuderit will accurately state the educational and ecoiiemiq - 

raquirCTients of a tentative occupatiorial choice. ' ^ | ' 

4 - The student d^onstratas an ability to cOTiplete a job j 
Mcition form* ' ' . ' ^ 



5 ^/The ptutient will respond to interview questions in teCTis of 

interests, aptitudes, and' qualifications related to a specific 
... ■ job, ■ / - ■ ^ - 



6 ^ The student states how independent and group activities' ma^ be 

necessary in ooi^leting a ta§k or jdbv " ; 

7 ^ The student ^draaonstrates sodial, quantitativa and aotanuniqation 
B skills neeesBary for enployability . \ - ^ 

8 ^ The student will engage in and complete an assigned ^'task on a 
ierly (ten week) basis. 
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EMPLOYMILITY SKILLS . . 

' ■ " ' ,, - • 

Thm student recognizes the difference between antry-^lfvel jobs 
and jobs which have; caraar ladders. He recognised the rela- ' 
tionihips /between job and sooial^orierited temperaments. He 
collectB and organises information related to his employ- 
ability in salap€ed occupational areas and demonetrates , 



skills basijs"" to carrier placement. | 

1 The .student will relate information about himself in 
selecting^ leari^ing or per foaming duties. 

2 - The student will relate^his qualities, aptitudes and 
_aterests to jobs and careers in the outside world* 



3 ^ The student will evaluate his home and school work and 

make a chart or graph indicating his progress in basic 
subjects over the past three years. 

: ^ \ ' - • ^ /■ ^ ^ - ^ \ ^ ■ ^ . 

4 - The student |Will ' list the work habits and attitudes 

necess;aryi to entisr an occupation in the cfeeer area of f ^ 
his c^pice.^ 

5 ^ The student will state the relationship between employ- ^ 

ability and appearance. 1 ^ ^ ' ^ 

6 The student will complete a letter of. application and 
complete an application form. 

7 ^ In a role-playing situatibn, the student will act the * 

part, of an applicant having an interyiew with a pro^ [: 
; spective employer* , 

8 - The student will consult "classified ads" in: a newspaper 

and list any positions /for which he would hope to obtain^,. 
. in the future* ./ 

9 The student wilrl. l^ that he will have to 
acquire In order to be_ acceptable for employment into 
postions found in the newspaper* ' , 



/ 

/• 
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\grade ten ' 



EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS? 



' The stude^nfc, that somq tasks requira more respon- 

aibility du^ to safety and dost factors ^ and ^^ntif ies jobs 
he'^feels h^'ican supervise*, He.selaats potential oaoupations 
whiah ha, is intarested in pursuing and refines pkills basic 
to cai^eer placement • He conTOunicatas an aecurata personal 
descri^ption when rasponding to job survey instruments as 
part of^ a simulated job-seeking task. ^ 

;1|- The\^student will relate infermatiqn about himself in 
' selecting^ laarnirig about and/or performing duties* 



\: \2\ Thm student will complete a. simulated or real job-saaking- 
I j task ^ : listing steps that he has taken in pursuit o£^-a^^^b, 

j3j - The student will complete a^ jgersortal datfi sheet and fill 
I J , i in anl applicatijm XP^^f^pl^yiS^ / i ' 

1 The ^student will\participate in a roie^playing/ situation^ 
1 ^acting but the part of ^n aspiring .applicant', ■ V 

\ \ ' ^ ' - ^ ^ ■ \ 1 ' ■ ^ ' ' ' ' ^ - ■ 

, 5\ - The Btudarit will list skiile necessary for.: his career 



choice, 

6 \- The Student will list the training he needs to attain pro-* 
\^ f iciancy in the skill requirements of his career choice * 

7 4 The student will identify the requirements needed for a / 

\ supervisory poaition* • . . / . V 

\ . ^\ V . _ ^ ' r ^ ■ ■ . , ' ■ ' • ' r ■ 

8 \The student will state how appearance is related to the 



9 - 



securing of a position in his field. ^ 

T^e student will state how punctuality , responsibility 
and following directions might effect his success .in 



10 ^ 



The student will state how safety on the job is the re-- 
^ponsibilitj^ for all workers and employees. : 



/id4' 
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GRADE , EEBVIN / / '■-,'/. / / i • 

"i / /■■' . :/ ■ / • /■ ■ V7 ■ / ■ ; : 

The student recognises tlie advantages^ disadvantages and re- 

' ' /— /y y - ■ /y ^ - ^ i y / \ ■ ' : — 

sponaibilities of his career choiaeSi| V He evaluates his chances 

for success based upfon knowledge of i the career areaj and his 

parsonal characteristics. Ha understands the need to cope 

ffednstructively4fith insecurity on a^new job or the failure 

to obtain a job. / l . \ 

1-^ The student wi^ll state the advantages and disadvantages 
A of his career choice. / / 

2 ^;The student will state the limitations of working with 
/ / arid without supervision. ^{ v ; 

3/-- The student will make a' list of his personal character^^ 
// ' /iatics and state how : each \\^ill relate or effect success 
/ /in his chosen area, --^^^ 

4 r The student will make a list of his career related sub* 

jects and state the degree of success he has had with j them. 

5 - The' student will analjL^a both above lists and ,then state / 

the areas in which he needs improyerjjiKt'Viri^ orde^^^ attain/ 
; ,;;hS/s career;,goali/ , " / 

6 The student will state his reactions to af^bb .rejection^/ 
\ and-, identify th<^5taps he must take for acceptjknce into 

'a job. / ■ ^- ■ ^\ \yy- - y'r. 

7 --The student will define the meaning of 'confidence and how. 



it relates /to the securing of a poslton, 



8 - The,, student will \prepare his job resume and complete ap-^ 
plications f or eiriployment , 



9 ^"Tho studant will participate in a simulate^j job interview 



: / EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS ' 

The studeh^t meets the requirements neoessary for aarear entry 
Em applies personal data to potential career situations and 
coimnunicates effectively; with pro^pactive employers, if 

1 The^ studentj will state the necessary skills required foir 
his career choibe, : . 

2 Tha, student 1 will state the required tools and/or. equi^^ 
meift neededifor his job selection, ■ j 

3 The student will state several job openinqs for, whicjrp^ 
he is qualified, . \ , 

.4 ^ The student will write letters of applications tdvpfer* ; 
spactive eifnplbyers whose names he has obtained frp^ 
the 'classified ads* and^or schobl personnel. 

5 — The student will prepare a . resume , praBenting an ac- 

curtate, description of his education^ training and 
- ' dxperlance , / ■ 

6 - The. student Vwil^^^^^^^ a phone converaatipn with a , 
. prospective employer requesting a job application find 

interview for einplqyment with his specific araa, - 

7 /- The student will list the questions that he will be 
expected to answer during a job interview, ./ ^ 

8 The student will list the questions that He might ask' 
of a potehtial amployar at a job interview* / 

- ■ ■ ^ \ ^ _ \\ r. ' //■ ^ \ : 

9 -The student, along with another student of his class ^ 

Will simulate a job interview, taking either role, and 
ay aluatii each qthar's behavior, [ i 

0^"^ The s:tudent will state the relationships and ;rasponsi^ 
bilities' of , directing and being directed in job-related 
tasks, - 
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' < AT^XTUDES AMD APPRECIATIONS 
KINDERGARTEN ' ' " \, : • ' 

The student becomes aware of task completion and simple as so- 
ciatad rewards. He become s aware of some of the ways hm differs 
from others, j - , 



\ 



1 - Tha student will state the importance of aompleting a task, 

2 - When working in a group, the student will ^ identify what ' 
/: two other students are doing relative to a given task, 

- ■ •: ^ '■ ^ ^ . / ' . ... ^ , \ ■ ■ . ^ ^ 

3/- The student will identify one similarity and one differenoe 
in another person relative to himself. 

4 -- The student will identify two fe.elings he has, ^ ^ 



j'fl^ \v 5 • The stii^ent wil:i state/ why it-"UB important to share things. 
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/, , ATTITUDES ^AND APPRECIATIOMS . ' i ; ^ 

GRAPE om , . I 

The atudant fbeqomes aware that completipn of a taek^ inay; benafit 
©thare* -VH® recognties differancas in others and baeomes aware 
of the need for toie^ance* Ha racognl^as the rights of others * 
He begins' toreebgnlia tha importance of certain things and - 
people relative. to his well being* ■ 



1 The student will state how the completion of ^a task may 
benefit himself and pthars^ \! 

2 * The atudant will state how other people glva rao^nition 

for completion of ■ assigned tasks* 

3 -• The student will identify two differences existing^between 
^ Himself athd another peer.. . ; v.- 

4 ^ When workihg^^in a group^; ( if^ith anothj&r^patson^ an j 

assigned tasjj^v th^w student w^ student 
: is .aooperating;.vwi'th^^ other . ^■;^ "^J^:;v ■)f^^;v^^^^ \ - '"Ji, 



5 The student will identify one right that; parta 

' 'aelf sJnd: otharsf'^ . ' ' > i*.;. 

6 The student will state tha importanca of hie parents 

to him* ... ' ^ ^ ' ^"'^ ' . ■ , 



^ , - ■ .ATTITUDIS AND APPREeiATIONS • 

GgADE TWO / \ V jf 

The stuGient recognises his own and other e' positive respdhs 
to task cqmpletion. H€r damonstrmtes tolerance toward\th# 
differences in other peopla.and shows acceptance of them through \ 
group eKperienees. . /■ 

1 - The student will state his feelings relative to thi coti- i 

pletion of a school activity/ . ^ 

2 ^ The student will identify two behaviors of another person 

with the acceptable completion of a taisk* 

3 Given a group tasky the student will^ identify his respon* 
sibility towards the cOTipletion of the task* 

4 - The student will sta€e his rights^ within school^ relative 

to the rights of others. ' ^ / / 

5 "^SphtT ritudent will describe how, he shows acceptance of others. 

ih^ group activities. ^ , ^ ' 

6' ^ The student will identify the importance pf^ his teacher 
,to him.^ 



ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIOMS 

GRADE THREE. - ■ '/ /"Uv/ \ 

The student .understands that a job well done is regarded by self 
satisfaction and racognition frcm dthare. He Idantifies types : 
of rewards workers Receive ^.f performing occupatibrial tasks. 
He , learns things about other prople which may help him de-* 
velop as a person^/ ^ ^ ^ j ^ ! 

1/ - The student /Will state the value . in completing certain 
tasks / rala;tivfe to his feelings. . : 



2 - The student, will idantify a task he has commie 

state vrtiy/ he is proud of completing the taskjlf^ 

3 The student .will identify th^ types of radbgnition ■ 
receive^ b^i^rkers for performing occu^j^idrial tasks* 

4 ^ Tha sttadant will identify two behaviors demonstrated by 

othar^s that ha considers "gpodw^: > U ; ' 
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5 ^ Tjiay Student states three things /^^^ t done by other 

people^ that help him .in his everyday living; 

Tli4 student will; identify two workers who are important 
J^o his well being, . / 

7 The ;Student will identify how someone else successfully 
/ completed a taskV identical ^to his own^ in a different 
waty • •- ■ . • 
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ATTITUDES mb APP^CIATldNS 



GR^E FOUR 



The studant racogni^as that other a raly upon ^him to complata a 
task. He understands the necessity of aqca^ting parsons with 
differences. Ha shows interest in the individual skills and 
abilities of others. : /, 



l/*- Given a group activity the studant will state how others 



rely on him to complata his "task. 



\ 



2 - 



3 - 



4 - 



S - 



6 - 



The student will state hbw tolerance of others' difffrencas 
is important in task cOTtpletion. j 

The. student will identify' at least three tasks he considers 
important to cOTiplete. ' . " i ^ . 



The student will state two ways in which he is able /to know 
if a job has been well done," ; 



1 .. - . 

The student will idaritify at least two skills , dMions treated ' 
by another person that he would like to learn. jl 

The^ student will rank order a list of occupations /in term 
of iMportance to him*. ' / ■ " . //' 



ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 
GRADE PIVE' . - . 

The studant becomas aware that relationahips between himself 
and others result from the perforinance of a job. He accepts 
persons, with Individual differences and recogniges their rights 
and responsibilities. He responds positively to others persons 
different than himsalf while working .with them. He begins to 
recognize .that people have different values. s ^ 

1 - The student will state the relationship between himself 

_and others during the perfonnance of a job. ^ 

2 The student will state the reason for his feelings towards 
^ others in a group task setting. : . 

3 - The student will identify persons different from himself 

and state rights and responsibilities common to himself . 
and others. . ^ — > - \ 

4, - In the performance of 'a group task,, th^ student will 

Identify at least two things done by another person. - 

5 - The student will' state ho# ha and others have helped in 

the' cpmpletion of a task. , " , 

• = .if" ■ i 

6 - The Student will identify, three things impprtant to him.' 

7 - The student will identify three things , he feels are, 

iinportant, to a friend. 

■ ■. ■ . - . *i . . 

8 - The student will Identify two behaviors exhibited by a 
. friend that he tolerates. 



MTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS . 
GRADE SIX ; =. ' _ ^ ^ ^ /i^ ' 

The studant racc^nizss that in aceapting a task^ ha also acoepts 
certain raeponsibilitie,^,, He baoOTies aware of Individual flif far « 
ances aa thay ralata to valuee ^ ha understands tha rights and 
responsibilities of othersp ^ , 

1 Given a choica of tasks to do> the studant will choose one 
and state his rasponsibilitieB fot^^^^ task^ 



2 - The student will identify two taskg ha has cOTiplated that^ 
T he feels were well dona in terms of self satisfaction and 

recognition received 'from others* 

3 - The studant will state how others rely on him for the com 

plation of various group tasks, ^ 

4^ ^ The student will identify at least two differeftfces in the ^ 
behavior ^of another person in fterms of things that the 
other person considers, ijnportarit. . \ " , 

5 - The Btuderit will identify at least two settings in which ' 

people with observable differences are working together, 

6 - The student will' state how the rights and Jresponslbilities 

of others are identical to his own, , ^ ^ 
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- ATTITUDES AND APPREClAtlONS 

GRADE SEVEN , ' . , : 

The student becomes awara of the ijnportance of a job to himself 
and others * He recognizes that the fulf illment of responsibility 
for an assumed job yields rewards. He understands that tolerance 
for the differenoes of other people does not require acceptance 
of their values. ' 



1 — The student will! identify a job^ that is important to himself 

and others, v ^ f 

2 - The student will state' how the fulfillment of the respon- 

sibility for an assumed task yields rewards* 

3 - The student will identify ways he can be rewarded for doing 

a job in terms of self-satisfaction and recognition frCTi 
^- others. \/ ; ' . - ' ' / 

4 - The student will identify one good thing he now kndi?s about 

another person as a result of working at, a group task* 

5 - The student will Identify behavior exhibited by a^ friend 

that he would not do. ^ 

6 ^ The student y^ill state how thdre can be a working relaition^ 

ship betweeri^ persons who have physical dlfferjences or^ differ- 
enqes of opinions. ! 
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■ ■ ATTITUDES' AND APPRECIATIONS 

GRADE EIGHT ' ' ; - , = ^. v 

The' student recognizes relatiOT himself and others 

resulting from the performance o£ a job and understands that 
others rely upon him to complete an accepted assignment. 'Re 
reobgnizes the different values held by others and that indi- 
vidual diffierences provide opportunities for personal growth 
and self development i ' - ■ ' 

1 - The student will state' the. relationship between himself 

arid three others as a result of working together. 

2 - The student will express his feelings about his relation- 

ships with others , and state bbjeetiye reasons why he feels 
-that, way f. ■ " ■ - ^ 

3 - The student will identify hehaviors, in a person he liKes.r' and 

'compare them to the behaviots of a per son who is di^l^ed. 

4 - The student will identify three persons who >ave. helped him," 

in the completion of a job, / ' . 

5 -"The student will identify three persons who he has helped. 
. 6 - The student .will state a reason for helping, othpr .people. 

7 - The student will identify differences a^ in ■ 

values held by himself and others. ' ■ . ' - 

% - The student wili state how he can learn from differences 
in other"" people. ' , . 
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ATTITUDES \AND APPRECIATIONS 

GRAdE .NINE " 

Th# stiidant identifies relationships between himself and 
others reBulting from the performance of a job and under- 
stands that a job well done is rewarded* He recognizes - 
that individual differences add to his personal growth - 
^and development and becomes aware of the psychological 
variables involved in interpersonal relationships . He 
recognises the cultural and socio^^economlc aspects of 
individual differences. ^ 

1 - Given a task, the student will state what responsi-^ 

bilities he wil^Vhave both to himself and to otherir. 

2 - As a result of the given task, thfe student will state 

the possible relationship between himself and others 
Resulting from the perforroance of , the task* 

3 - The student will make a list of the differences between . 

himself and two other individuals in his class,. 

4 - The student will state the effects of the differences 

between himself and the other two individuals working 
on a job, , ^ 

5 - The student will Btate the responsibility He has to 

both himself and the other individuals in any given 
situation. ^ ' 

6 - The student will state why it is important to have the 

proper skills and abilities for specific job situations. 

7 - The student will state how cultural and socio-economic 

aspects will effect individual differences. , 

8 - The student will state how both psychological and^^ physical 

variables are involved in interpersonal relationships be*- 
tween individuals and groups^ ^ 



ATTITUDES AND ^PRECIATION 



GRADE TEN 

The student understands the value of a job to himself and 
others and analyses the value of rewards associated with job 
performance* He understands that individual differences 
of ten contribute to positive relationships* 

1 - The student will identify relationships between himself 

and others resulting from the performance on a job^. 

2 - The student will define the word tolerant^ and explain 

its relationship in dealing with others, 

3 -- The student will state what rewards beside monetary can 

be achieved by a job well done. 

4 - The student will eKplain what the needs and responsi- , 

bilities of others mean to him, . 

5 - The student will^ state how individual differences are 

important not only to him — but to social ^ economic 
and technological areas. 

6 The student will state what psychological and physical 
variables are involved in the interpersonal relationships, 
between individuals. / 

7 - The student will state how cultural and sociq^econiJtiic 

aspects effect individual differences. 

8 The student will state how intolerance can affect a 
relationship* 

9 The student will state how positive relationships can 
be created out of individual , differences. 



ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 
GRADE ^ELEVEN 

'^The student racogniiei the pattern of values behind job-asso* 
^^oJ^^^Bd^reX^tionmhipB Bnd understandB the interdependent nature 
Of these relationships, He can discuss individual differences 
and argue the right of others to hold attitudes and values 
different from his own. He understands the psychological 
variables involved in interpersonal relationships. 

1 - The student will state how individual differences and a 

person SsS rights are related. 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ^ 

2 - The student will state how individual differences effect 

a person's capability to assume responsibility. 

3 - The itudent will state and defend an individual's right 

to hold attitudes and values different from his own. 

4 -The student will state how psychological and physical 

differences will effect an interpersonal relationship|. 

5 - The student will state why it is important for co-workers 

to have a good relationship on the .job. 

6 - The student will state what he can learn from the dif- 

Jerences of other individuals. - : 

7 - The student will state other rewards, besides monetary, • 

that are derived from a job well done. 

8 - The student will state what a lack, of understanding 

might Have on a business, and/or a Job, and upon society 
as a whble. 

0 - The stujaent will list ton successes that he has achieved. 

10 - The,' student will identify at least two behav^iors which 
influence success in a career. 
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ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 



GI^DE TWELVE 



The Btudent utilizes job--assQQiatedl relationships to the 

mutual benefit of his associates and himself and values re^ / 

, ■ - /' 

cognition for job accomplishment. He works effeotively with 

others who differ frdm him in various ways and understands I 

how these differenoes relate to progress in social * economic, / 

and technological areas. ,/ 

1 - Being assigned a task, the student wilL f fcatoe what respond 
sibility he has to himself and to others for its ■ completion 

2^ The student will state How lack of responsibility' within / 
an individual can effect society as a whole. ^ \ ' 

3 ^ The student will state how his satisfactorily completed j 

task could effect others, ^ / * 

4 ^ Besides monetary rewards ^ the student will state what / 

other kinds of rewards can be accrued from an eKcelient; 
performance. ■/(',■ ^ . / = 

5 ^ The student will state how .progress ^an be brought about - 
: in social, economic and techriologicai areas , through in- 
dividual differences. ^ :| 

6 - The student v;ill state how different skills and bohaviors 

can contribute constructively to our envlrormient * ' 

■ - \ \ ■ ■■ 

1 ^ The student will state how positive or negative inter-' 

action with others can effect a job, ^ . j 

8 - The student will state why it is necessary to cooperate 
with others on^a job. ^ , |" ^ 

9v- The student will state why different backgrounds or socio^ 
economic situations should not have any effect upon per^ 
sonnel interrelationships on and off a job. 
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Hodern technology, has given us exciting ways to present 
inforfnation and, to a limited degree, the .educational community 
has made use pf this technology to; facilitate learning. Films, 

\ slides, filmstrips and television/are obvious examples of audio- 
visual, media which can help the teacher to do. a -better job* 
Another less well4tnown but very /exciting medium is the multi- 
image facility — a system^ of pro jectors and a large. screen (plus 

^ audio ) which permit the- pro ject^^ two or - more =lmages at _ tho_. 

same time* Educators who have seen the small number of these 
facilities in existence have been highly impressed with their 
potential usefulness in enhancing' the learning process and, among 
many other things (when a wide angle large screen is used), simu- 

i 

lating environments. . ^ . * 

Mhy then are there few of these facilities? Sadly, 
educators generally are not aware of themi those who are, often ' 
believe such facilities would be too expensive. ^ 

This paper describes a Krtulti--imaga facility at the J* /R* 

'■ ■ ^ ^ \ • , , ■ , - ^ ■ . , ^ 

Lowell School* in Pl^iladaiphla., which derhonstrates the unique cap- 
ability of these systems and th4, fact that they can be built in 
an ordinary large classroom at'a r#lativQiy low cost. ; " 

*Lowell IS a klndeBgarten, to eighth gra^e school -with a student 
-PO-pula.t4an of ahhut fiqn. , . \ : ; " 
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2. ft 

nACKGROUND - ^ ^ ' = . 

During the 1974-75 school yeari the students of Ralph 

. ' ' " ' ' ' . ■ •. 

R. Pandolfi/ a career educat ion knd industrial arts teacher 



at the^^R^jLgwell_5chool^4^n^^ 180 multi- 

image projection system which Mr. Pandolfi had designed. It 
was'built^in an unused classroom (figure 1) and im called an 
Experience Room**. The work was done as part of the school's 
seventh grade curriculum in career education and industrial 
arte. The construction technique for the projection screen is 
similar to that found in the construction of frame houses 
(figure 2). Most of the work was done during regular school ^ 
hours but some of it was also done during lunch, after school ^ 



^ and on ^ school holidays • 

In addition to doing most of the construction of the facil- 
-ity, the students, to a large extent^ financed it through their 
labor. About two--thirds of the money for material and equipment 
was raised by the studentsi they made and. sold decoupage wall 
plaques and lapel poster pins as part, of role-^playing activities 
in the simulation of a corporations The students covered the . 
floor of the room with carpet samples donated by two dealers*. 
The cost of materials and equipment for the facility was approxi* 
mately $1600. Since three of the /six projectors^ are on loan** to. 
the school, this figure does not include .the cost of three pro* 
jectors I consequently, the total cost of such a faeility would 
be approximately $2500, Also, with the exception of a present- 
ation on Lowell's career education model, pictures used with 
the system have been taken and paid for by the instructor. ' . 



■•♦^he name as 'well as ' tTTe~^l¥ic~Wfle"^ept- 

school in Warminster, Pa., which has a 360° multi-image facility. ' 

**Arranged by stanl«ey Cohen (the obtaining of . the borrowed projectors'' 
was crucial to th© .completion of the facility), 
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4 SECTIONS |UT TO ^SC^RCEN RADIOS 
ON SAND &i 



4' X Ito' PRE-FA&KICATEO 
SECTIONS 

^.2X 4\ FASTENED TOGETHER 
WOOD BLOCKS ISCi^EW 5 
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SECT lOHSBplTIDtOGET HER.: 
f OR OOOSS ftNO SPEAKERS NOT SlioiilN 

v^llSTRUCTiON DESISN OF PROJECTION SCR'E 



•^ • • ^ ■■ ■ > . ■ ^ ■.. 5.^ - . ^ : 

I . ■■ ' • ■ ■ , ■ .. ' ■ r ;■' ■ ■ , ■ '. ■ ' " ■ 

. ■ ■ .' ' . ■ ■ ■• ■ ■ ' ' ' 

it is Important to stress that the facility could not 
'have en built without the support, involvement and encour- ^ 
agement of the schoql's/princlpal/ Shirley shermanj who' 
backed the project from its inceptiw by providing suggestionSi 
ideas and administrative, financial and moral support. 

The system has been very well received by the faculty , 
students, parents, home and school association' and cormnunity. / 
Educators who have visited tHe facility have. made favorable 
comments I such as,. , . ^ 

"It's like' being therel'* ; ^ 

. . the most impressive thing I have seen*in:f if teen 
years of teaching i " ^ \ \\ 

; VFantastiol " - ■ . > , ' 

"It's mind Boggllhgl" , > ' . . 
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APPLICATIONS TO CURRlCUm 




'The system (figure >3) may be use^i to simulatej any environr' 
ment for which a, six-slide panoramic has been prepk red. The 
audience views a^erie of which^ey feel a part. High quality 
audio equipment produces music and sounds appropriate, to the 
simulated scenef so. for example, when a wooded area; is seen, 
the sounds of"' the woods are heard. Scented aerosol . sprays with 
dor of^the woods are available to add to thi realism. The 



the odor 



facility-, then, can be used to taJce students on all kinds of ' 

- ■ ■ ■ ' /' . ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ' J . ' . ■ ■ ' 

realistic. "trips" to any micro- or macro-place in the universe, 

from the inside W^^^ distant galaxy and .backward and 

forward in fime: And; of course, ' trips include do^n^-to-earth ■ 
places which would hormally be out of the -geographical or fin- 
ancial reach of a school. To appreciate the realism of these 
multi-image simulations of environments, the reader isV urged to 

■ . . ■ " , -- ■ ■ ■ , f . ■ ^ . 

•vis"it the Lpwell School. ' ; ' , , ; 

The projectors and screens also may be used to show sets 
of related pictures. The sets may be" of a process,- in which case 
the pictures depict the steps in the process — for example Jhe 
development of a seed into a plant (figure. 4), :The sets of 
slides may be of Items which the instructor wante to relate in, 
a- special ivay. A readihg teacher, for example, could show each 
Of the vowels with appropriate accompanying illustrations (figure 
5).' It is expected that the presentation — so much bigger than 
life and multi-imaged — would have an impact on^ students that • 
could not be duplicated by any other teaching metHod-. And the . 
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ANDiCONTROiS 



■ . = =: ; . . ^ ^ ^ ' ^/ . / . - 

^ ■ i . ' ^ --^ , . . A ' ' ' >^ ' • ■ ^ 

systems by its v^ry nature len^s itself wel^ to a graphic le^sofi 

-^or lessons) oh sets in mathematicsp , I ■ - 

Tha room is a fine facility ^for the\presentatian of " ' - 
shows prbduced by students* A fourth grade ciass ,at Lowell = 
produced Jack and the neanstalk * Students wrote the play and 
made the setting by . drawing scenes, on Mylar film" which had ■■' - 
been inserted into super slide mouril^. ^ They then pjfbjected 

the slides on the screen . ( figure 6) , The scenery ^ae easily made 

^ * , . . ' ' ' ' , ■ ■ ' i. - 

^y thi;s process and the children were able to change scenes in- 
^tarttfly, sxmply by pressing buttons* In one scene the exterior 

i* ' > ; ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' . ■ ■ ■ ' . . 

/of Jack's house was shown. Jack opened the dqor in the screen 
and /went into his house* The pro jected scene changed to the 
interior of the housej Jack opened the, door and stepped out from 
the back of tha screen into the interior of the^obm* ^ . 

Similarly, a si^th grade class did the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta* H; M. 3 * Pinafore . The children pantomimed the^ lyrias 
. pf sorigs to the music of a commercial' record which was played 
through the facility • s audio^ system. The children did the dia^ 
Ipgue ;and nargE:ation live, , Ydungsters in an Academicmlly Talented' 
class did the ^urrent musical j ' 1776, by the same technigue* . The • 
shows far exceeded in scope and' quality the 'typical element ary^^ 
school^ playi'^The children and 'teachers were^ delighted with the 
results* All/of theT-chiidren in the class — with or without 
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musical talent were able to ^perform. As a footnotei a . 
young man with outstanding art4stic ability did the. scenery 
for the show '(drawing on slides as described earlier ) i as^ a 
result, his talent was brought to the attention, of the 
district's art cQprdinator who now is arranging for him to 
take art lessons. < 

The- facility can also be used to cast shadows on the . . 
screen. A point source of light (a standard snail light bulb) 
is placed at the center of curvature of the screen so that 
opaque objects placed between t>ie light and the screen cast ^ 
an enlarged shadow 6jL.the. object on the screen (note that the 
slide projegtors are not used)* For example, a child *a hand 
will cast a shadow (depending on its distance from the light, 
source arid screen) several meters high arid wide.' Conseguenj^ly 
the room, can be used for shadow play and dancing C figure 7). 
/A small piece of acetate with a dinosaur drawi pri it will . cast 
an outline on the screen that is the full size oft spme dino- 
saurs (figurie 8). - ' . 
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The room lends itself well .^o graphic and motivating ' ' 
presentations .Of . math activities. -^or ejcample, a student can 
draw and cut out the outline of an object (automobile, fture, 
dinosaur, etc.) so that when it is placed 10 cm, from the light 
source, a JJ3jU,sXge_siJJbLauetJ-p Ciji^roet er s,)- of— t he^obj ec t--i s~ ^ ^r— 
cast on the screen (meters are marked off on the screen with <v 
black tape). The problem is a relatively ' simple ratio pro- " 
blem and, if the student does it correctly, he will know that 
he is right not because the teacher, says so but because he has 
seen for himself that the shadow on the screen is the proper 
size (figure 9), • . , 

.At present the instructor has prepared several programs 
for the facility. The programs include such things as Disney: ,, 
iiO£.id, the Shenandoah Valley. Harper's Ferry , the Solar System and 
Moon Landing ( f igure 10 ) I- Cave Pictures . Italy .. ' Workers 'at a Con -- 
^truction lite, and .pictures* of Lowell • s involvement' in a com- 
prohensive career education model plus ..miscellaneous other 
pictures. Appropriate music 'and sound effects. accompany the 
pictures, ' ,. 



*About half of the career education pictures were taken by another 
teacher at Lowell, . ■ , - .j - 
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HATIOMALE ^O:^ MULTI-I>aG'E SYSTEMS 



Multi-image facilities like the one described in this 
paper are relatively few, in number and usuaily are cornmercial 
installations ^in theaters/ (etg. , Cinerama), world's fairs, 
industrial exhibitions, or sHows and €u Disney Iforld and Disney 
— La n#.-~Aud ierices--4&--a dult s^a nd^ 
presentations^ awed and excited by what they have experienced • . 

From the writer ' s experience/lit Lowell and some limited 
research, _.Xt Jcojj^^^ appear likely that; this audience reaction 
can be translated into learning* The question is how do multl- 
image facilities contribute, to the learning process arid how are 

, they different from other forins of media? ite*, V/hat can they 
do to contribute to learning that other forms of media cannot 

..do? Donald Perrin in his- Doctoral Dissertation "The use and 
Development of Simuitaneous Prbjected Images in Educatibnal . 
fjommunication (1969)" writes that 

''rrom the existing body of knowledge there - 
appears to be three major areas which distinguish 
multiple image communications from conventional 
^ . Use of media, these are v . = ^ 

" 1. Simultaneous images 

2 * ^creerr^ si2:e / 

' 3. Information density 

Me.dia such as, films, television, vf ilnistrips 
and slides have, until now, presented^their images 
; sequentially . In. sequential montage the -meaning 
;: of each new image is determined by the context of 
'\,what has gone before. In its temporal aspects, 



sequential, ^montage Is analagous to verbal language, 
where several elements in series determine the 
total meaning, jinmltanepus images interact upon 
ciach other at the same time, and this is of signi- 
ficant value an making comparisons and relation- 
ships. An Important contributing factor is screen 
size. On small screens, the overall identity of 
the image is most significant, on large screens, 
Co^ screens' side-by'-side) the viewer make his own 
montage of /different image elements increasing the 
probability of learning comoarative. information* 
^^^l^^^i!™Migcy^£^ J^ ind of commu nication allows 

the yieVer to^process larger amounts^^F'^inTorMtro^ 
in a very short time. Thus information density is 
effectively increased, and certain kinds of inform-^ 
ation are more efficiently learned, 

- It seems axiomatic that simultaneous .images 
. are more effective than sequentially presented 
im^^es for visual comparisons* 

William L, Millard, as quoted by Perrin, enumerates 
at. length on the kinds of classroom situations where simul 
taneous presentation. would * be adyantagoous* 



The multiple-image technique enables the teacher 
to make comparisons, to illustrate the development 
of interrelated concepts, show relationships and 
to. otherwise combine the capability of several 
pliotographic aids either simultaneously or in some 
prog^ammed^ pattern or sequence of- ■instructiorta 
purposes # ' 

Using, multiple images, we can effectively 
treat comparisons of the physical, geographical, 
environmental, dimensional, and spatial character- 
istics diferences, likenesses and many, other 
forms of comparisons can likewise be efficiently 
handled by this method. 

In a similar way presentations involving ■ ^ 

relationships, parts to whole, diagrams of . - " 

apparatus, model to object, form to function 
and the like, can be displayed with multiple 
images. 



Perrin goes on to state that 
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I^rge screen have the physical and psychological 
factors necessary for realism and involvenent and 
may be comparable to real environments for many 
training purposes. , 

There are many dimensions to information density' 
in multiple-image presentations. First it is 
important to distinguish between the method of 
presentation and the mechanism of perception. The 
theory of multiple image suggests that for making _ 
contrasts and comparisons, and for learning relation- 
ships, simultaneous images reduce the t a sic of memory 

" ■ ' .and^rtabl^,±.he . vi^ier_tq 



" " f a d i me n s i oh~ffr vl STiai • fcas 
make immediate comparisons. 

Another doctoral disertation produced interesting rasults 
pertinent to the simulation of ■environments with multi-image 
systems. Norman C, Pendered in the September/Octorober 1975 
issue han/'3ociety/Technology wrote in ah article entitled "Field 
Trips-Vicariously?" that 

One study made in 1969 by Goldsbury involved 251 
third grade students who were sdivided into three groups, 
one grouD took an actual field tripi. the second group 
experienced the same filed trip via a slidQ-tape prc- 
sentati'oni the third groups saw the slide-tape presentation 
and then took the field trip. Parallel tcst^forms cover- 
ing fa'cts. concepts and attitudes were administered to 
all the groups before. and a^ter the field trips. 

/ Goldsbury' s findings revealed that the combination^ 
of slide-tape and direct experience was the most effective 
'\ of the three approaches. However, vicarious field -trips 
\lone proved mora effective than the direct experience 
the field trip itself. The^a^esults suggest that 
teachers can improve the educational effectiveness of a 
field trip by using a slide-tape presentation to supple- 
ment 'the actual visit. The study also shows that vicari- 
our field' trips via . slide-tape are a good substitute for 
actual trips . , , , . 
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Another advantage of multiple Image systems, especially 
those which partially envelop the viewer as is the case with 
Lowell's 180° screens, is that they capture the vijawer's 
attention in a way other media do not. Unlike audiences of 
other media, the viewer is usallV not passive. He is,T.n a 
sense, a p^rt of what he is seeing and hearing arid as a. result 
gets more emotionally involved/ Hopefully then. these systems 



may have potential in the affective domain in changing attitudes 
a prerequisite to. changing ^ehavior. ' " j 
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Within tha next year Ralph Pandolfi, the instructor vho 

with his students designed, and built the facility, hopes. to 

produce the following programs, some of which will be elaborations 

Of previously produced programs i 

OA unit on/ltaly- 

\ ^ o h unit on Harper's Ferry ' - 

o A career education unit. on the 

— —-——construct ion of an addition to . " „ 

the Lowell Schoql (sponsored by , 
the Lowell Home & School Associ- 
.ation) ' . 

OA Bicentennial program produced by 

Lowell students and students from f- ' ' 
^ ^ St. Helena's Parochiaj School . 

o An undetermined ^program .to be^ \ ' 

sponsored by community businessman's 
organiEation 

o Miscellaneous small experimental pr5--^ ;^ ' ; 

jects I ' \ ^ V 

Proposal for the-next one or two years : 

It is proposed that Ralph Pandolfi be released 

from classroom duties so that he can devote his full time to 

preparing vmaterial for the facility and also be^ available to 

present it to^ youngsters and adults. Furthermore, while the : 

facility has been highly praised by all who have seen it and 

apparently has many applications to curriculum, there should 

be ,a study made to determine its strengths* weaknesses 

and applicability to all areas of curriculum and 
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how feasible it is frorn a monetary point of view. 

•• ?.axph Pandoifi is a doctoral candidate* at Temple 
University and for his doctoral disertation is planning to 
do research dealing with a facet of multiple image systems. 

If ^ proposal developed by the principal to utilize the 
Lowill School career education team as a district resource is 
- approved, Hr. Pandolfi will be designated as the Experience, 
-rrow-cwmnatbr ana will have the time necpsiarF^o prepare 

material,.- operate tlie facility and concurrently determine ito " 

■ • ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ , ^ . - ^ .. 

full capability and potential beyond' the limited work he will ' 
do for his disertation. 

Proposal for three years in the future and beyonH • .' " 

The Principal's proposal also recommonds that, because the 
facility has excellent potential as ah exciting tool in all 
curriculum areas and can enhance the learning ^jrocess, similar 
facilities should be built throughout the city, perhaps one in 
each of Phiaadelphia 's school districts. 

■ Pro p osal to_ use the fac ility: for a .Philadelphia ^^^^ 

• .o Local colleges coul^ use the faciHty's presentations 

I on Italy with students studying art or Italian history. 

o Great ^dV en ture officla;.s have made overtures to , . 

Philadelphia schools asking their participation ' 
,, on learning activities involving their park., -it 
■ , ' . is probable that they would sponsor^ the development ' 




ic; 



* In vocational education, was .in industriST education, 

B.A. riiajored in phWics. • * ' ^ : 
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of a multi^image presGntatlon on thair\ park. ^ 
o Concerning funding, it is also prbbabje tHat labor ^ 
: business, ethnic|*civic. groups, foundations and 
others will look^fay^r¥bryr^^ tha sponsorTngnoi 
'pjresentatiqns dealing with a in which^hey_ 



are interested. 
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' Lowell's multi— image facility is uniquely equipped -to' 

present to students of all ages, all areas of curriculum in 
a manner which should expedite and motivate learning. Its ^ - 
large 180^ screen and six projectors can simulate environgients, 
compare and contrast items and provide high information density- 
Students jE'ihd it interesting and exciting and enjoy involvment 
in the activities itmakes oossible. As. a result, teaching 
takes on a;, new dimension ^nd it appears that leaJrning is 
iricreasedi. The facility has been used tb take children on 
"trips'' to Italy, Disney Ivorld, the Shenandoah Valley , Harper's 
?ferryj a farm, a stream, a cloud bank, th^ moon and a cave. It 
has been used to provide a stage and sta^e scenery for a play 



and a musical (including pantomiming) produced by children. It 
has been used to depict dramatically the relative ' sizes of the 
planets and the sun, to simulate with children made slides a 
"trip" to Mars, for shadow play and^ancing and for the pro jec-- 
tion of a variety of shadows* Problems Ihvolvipg mathematical 
.ratio and sequential operations may be presented with optimum^ 
impact. See'the appendix for proposed future applications. 

It is proposed that the instructpr, Ralph Pa ndolfi, who 
developed and is operating. ±he facility^-be-released from class= " 
room duties so that he can prepare^'additional material for the 
facility and be avail able to present it to students. 
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' Finally, it is' proposed that studios be done to , determine 
the'facility s further capability and explore the feasibility , 
of expansion into other Philadelphia school 'districts and/or 
incOKporating it into a career education developmGnt and, 
resource center at the Lov/ell ■School. 
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'^aTTipiinq of Adaitional Uses 
for LqwgII'b Multi-lrriaqe Facility 



o Driver Training (See^pigure 11) 

o Prosontations on other lands ' 
(Afridaj for exampl^V see figure 12 ) 

o ' Silent movies* V us in3.=.s^r^ff^-light.s__ 
(vith children) to simulate atacpato 
- nidvCTient of early Tndvies 

o Planetarium , ' 

. o Career education program on the 15 
. occupational clusters, as defi^ied by 
U, -J, Office of Education 

o' Staff development^ material dealing yrltY\ 
career education 
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